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Preface 


This is an in-depth study of a small community whose land was 
occupied from Stone Age times, tracing its gradual development 
from an agricultural life-style through to early manufacturing 
industry in the 18th century. 


The book is lovingly dedicated to Barry Blunt (1939-2009) my dear 
friend and collaborator in other books on the history of Cradley. 


It places on record all the information that we unearthed, before his 
untimely death, about the early history of a community that meant 
so much to us. Barry carefully recorded this, after many visits to 
archives, hence the inclusion of his name in the authorship. 


I'm also greatly indebted to my uncomplaining husband, Keith, for 
conveying me to various record offices and for his assistance in all 
the practicalities of putting the book together. Without him this 
work could not have come to fruition. 


Gratitude is also expressed to Jill Guest, who has been her usual, 
helpful self in providing assistance with queries. 


The inclusion of the names of so many former residents of the 
township may be daunting to some readers. If so, I urge you to pass 
quickly over them. To people who are researching their genealogies 
such information is invaluable and will enable them to trace 
ancestors back much further than they might have dreamed. 


I hope that you will all enjoy reading this as much as we did in 
producing it. 


CRADLEY IN 
PREHISTORIC 
TIMES 


INTRODUCTION 


radley, pronounced to rhyme with ‘staidly’, is a small 


historic manor of around 800 acres that is located today within the 
Metropolitan Borough of Dudley in the West Midlands. When the 
Anglo-Saxons introduced shires as administrative regions Cradley 
was situated in the north-eastern corner of Worcestershire. After the 
Norman Conquest shires became known as counties. The 
introduction of the postal service resulted in its confusion with 
another Cradley, pronounced to rhyme with ‘badly’, that was 
situated near Malvern in Worcestershire. Our Cradley was then 
given the postal address of Staffordshire in order to prevent 
misunderstandings. Nevertheless, for administrative purposes it 
always remained in the county of Worcestershire until 1974 when 


the county of the West Midlands was created. The small township 
didn’t become an ecclesiastical parish until 1841. Prior to that it 
came under the parish of Halesowen, which was a detached part of 
Shropshire between 1177 and 1844. Cradley is frequently mistaken 
for the later settlement of Cradley Heath in the Metropolitan 
Borough of Sandwell. This was in the neighbouring manor of 
Rowley on the Staffordshire side of the River Stour. 


The community has a long history that’s been shaped by 
geological features that originated way back in the mists of 
time. And so, we begin our story aeons before any human life 
existed. 


SILURIAN PERIOD 


Around 420 million years ago, in the time known as the 
Silurian Period, this area was covered by a shallow, tropical 
sea with coral reefs that provided a home for early plant and 
animal life. Deposits of limy mud accumulated on the sea bed 
and hardened into beds of limestone, with shells and skeletons 
of marine life becoming fossilised in the rock. In some places, 
such as at Wenlock Edge and Wren’s Nest Dudley, immense 
pressure acting below the earth’s surface caused limestone 
strata to be thrown up to the surface in folds. 


So, too, a ridge of limestone erupted in 
Cradley, rising to a height of around 600 
feet/180 metres at Oldnall. These are the 
oldest rocks in the area and fossils of some 
of the earliest forms of life have been 
found embedded in the stone here. William 
Scott, a Stourbridge historian, wrote about 
them in 1832: ‘A branch of the calcareous 


rock extends to Cradley. United to the 
uplands, as to a trunk, the lime rock of 
the Hayes exhibits its highest point, 
Oldenhall.’ | ‘On the Ludley and Cradley 
border.....several calcareous masses of 


rock are observable. ’ 2 


‘A tract of arable land extends towards 
Ludley, still retaining the appellation of 
Cradley Field, though completely 
enclosed. Numerous specimens of wood- 
stone have been found on this spot, as 
also marine _ Shells and other 
petrifications; in some situations, lime, 
supposed to be a continuation of the 


Dudley strata, makes its appearance.’ 3 


‘The rock crossing the turnpike road from the south to 
Halesowen has a visible extension to Oldenhall, Ludley and 
other parts of the neighbourhood. That extending in the 
direction of Netherend Cradley is very deeply rooted and 
produces at considerable depth a bright blue limestone, in 
which are found the minor trilobite already alluded to, and 
several shell fossils sometimes displayed on large slabs of 


stone. 4 


cas i> se 
Coral Sheils and Fossils Trilobytes 


The limestone played an important part in 
the industrial development of Cradley as it 
is used in the process of iron-making as a 
flux to drive off impurities. A lime works is 
shown at the Hayes on the OS Map of 
1834. Trade Directories of the time list 
George Attwood and Sons as proprietors of 
the Hayes Limestone and Ironstone works. 
A mining engineer, Howard Hill, sharing 
his memories of the 1960s, refers to a lime 
works here. ‘At the back of the works on 
the Hayes side were lime kilns taking the 
limestone from the outcrops close by. 
There measures of strata could be seen a 
few yards from the Hayes crossroads on 
the Lye side.’ ° 


CARBONIFEROUS 
PERIOD 


Around 70 million years after the Silurian Period, in the 
Carboniferous Period, the shallow sea had been replaced by 
huge forest trees and tropical leafy plants which now covered 
the region. As this vegetation fell into the swampy ground and 
decayed it was turned into coal under the influence of the 
pressure and heat. 


Cradley lies on the southern edge of the South Staffordshire 
plateau of rocks, which includes, at various depths, coal 
measures, fire clay and bands of ironstone. 


VENTILATING FAN Plate. 5. 
Fig 1. Section of Workings, Homer Hill Collie 


Section of Homer Hill Colliery showing coal measures 


Coal was found near the surface from at 
least the 13th century and the surnames 
Cole and Coley are popular in the area, 
having their origin in referring to people 
that exploited this resource. The place 
name Colley Gate appears in the form of 


Colway Yeat in a court roll of 1552.7 This 
derived from Anglo-Saxon ‘col wey’. The 
route of the coal way went towards 
Netherend and the Hayes, where coal was 
quarried, rather than mined from deep 
pits. There’s mention of a shallow gin coal 
pit at Netherend in the 17 century 8 and 
of a Coalpit Field here in the 1782 
Enclosure Survey. There was no deep-level 
mining until the 19th century when the 
following collieries were opened: Lydefield 
(1835); Lower Delph Park Road Netherend 
(c 1848); Homer Hill (1863); Cradley 
(1865); Cradley Park (1867); Oldnall 
(1872); Beech Tree (1873); Maypole 
(before 1885); and Hillbank (1888). 
Stinking Coal, so-called because of its 
sulphur content, was mined at Netherend. 
This was an inferior coal that was 
unsuitable for smelting ironstone but could 
be used for burning limestone. Heathen 


Coal, which lies below Brooch Coal and 
Thick Coal, was found at Beech Tree. This 
was the final Cradley colliery to close. In 
1958, after water problems there, all 
mining in Cradley ceased. 9 My paternal 
grandfather worked here as a blacksmith, 
shoeing the horses that worked at the pit. 
The building that housed the pit-head 
baths still remains as the Scout 
Headquarters. My father, Richard Stokes, 
was one of those responsible for obtaining 
the premises for this use when he was 
scoutmaster of 224 Cradley St Peter’s 
troop. 


Homer Hill Colliery View from Two Lanes End. (Collection Ron Moss) 


The presence of fireclay led to another of 
Cradley’s industries. It was usually found 
beneath the coal measures, although it 
sometimes outcropped. The fireclay in this 
area was considered to be of the highest 
quality. In the late 16th century some 
descendants of Huguenot glassmakers, who 
had emigrated from Hungary and France 
to escape religious persecution, came to 
settle in Stambermill, near Stourbridge. 
They found, very near to the surface, clay 
that was highly suitable for making pots 
used in the manufacture of the fine 


decorative glass for which Stourbridge is 
famous. The clay was also used for the 
manufacture of bricks.!9 The 1782 Survey 
of Cradley 1! shows a site called Brick Kiln 
(1/448) at the junction of Toy’s Lane with 
Furlong Lane. In 1776 William Tays had 
sold the land to Thomas Raybould, a 
Kingswinford scythesmith, reserving the 
right to work the brick kiln that he had 
erected and to get clay. He paid Raybould 
the sum of one guinea a year for this 
concession. The Hayes limestone and 
ironworks also included a colliery and a 
fireclay and brickworks. Some 24 acres of 
this lay within Cradley. Brickworks of J.B 
Fisher and Mobberley and Perry operated 
here from 1860 to 1967. Harper and 
Moore’s brickyard was in Park Road. The 
1882-1887 OS Map shows an old clay pit 
at the junction of Park Road/Park Lane. 
The Chapel Firebrick Works in Park Lane 


was operated by the King Brothers from c 
1860 until c 1955. The large clay pit here 
was known as ‘the marly hole’ or ‘the spirit 
hole’ after a supposed ghost. 


The ‘Spirit Hole’, from which Etruria marl was extracted, as it appeared in the late 1960's. (P. Barnsley). 


Another large clay pit in Lyde Green serviced the Homer Hill 
Firebrick Works. This opened in the mid 1880s and was 
operated by Samuel Evers and Sons, then by EJ and J Pearson, 
the largest refractory maker in Britain. It closed in 1969. The 
picture below is particularly meaningful for me as it was the 
view from my childhood bedroom window in Wesley Avenue, 
looking towards Homer Hill. As children we played on this 
bank. The ‘Good Shepherd’ Anglican mission, which burned 
down in 1958, can be seen on the left. 


Painting of Lyde Green Spoil Banks by Brian Yale. (Dudley Art Gallery Store) 


Bricks were used to line the fiery furnaces of iron and steel 
works. They were also used to produce eye-catching results in 
mellow, buff-coloured buildings such as Amblecote Church, 
whose bricks were donated by King Bros. Cradley’s brick 
industry provided work for many people. 


The industry that springs immediately to 
mind in association with Cradley is that of 
chain-making, but this was a 19th century 
development. Long before that time nails 
were being made. The close proximity of 
accessible ironstone and limestone led to 
the development of bloomeries, furnaces 
and ironworks along the Stour, where 
nails, scythes and other metal products 
were manufactured from at least the 


1200s. The surname Bloomer is a common 


one in Cradley. The ancestors of the 
Bloomers supplemented their income 
derived from working the land by 
producing pig iron in small bloomeries 
made from clay. In them, limestone and 
ironstone were smelted with charcoal to 
produce blooms of iron from which nails 
could be cut. The water-power of the Stour 
was harnessed to operate bellows that 
raised the temperature of the furnace. In 
the 1500s we know of four Cradley 
bloomsmithies that were operated by a 
water-wheel on the Stour. One was at Belle 
Vale, another was in the area of Lodge 
Forge, a third was near Cradley Forge and 
a fourth at Saltbrook. So, long before 
industrialisation, Cradley people weren’t 
using their land just for agricultural 
purposes. Early land tenants held mining 


rights and they were quick to exploit these 


mineral resources to increase their wealth 


through iron-working. 


The power of the Stour, and its tributary 
Pudding/Lutley/Drew’s Brook, provided 
the energy to drive a number of Cradley 
mills and forges. These sites were later 
known as Drew’s Forge, Shelton Forge, 
Belle Vale Forge, Cradley Rag Mill, Lodge 
Forge, Cradley Forge Ironworks and 
Cradley Rod/Slitting Mill.12 


The destiny of Cradley, and the rest of the 
Black Country, was laid down millions of 
years ago in the Carboniferous Period. The 
name for the region originated in the mid 
19th century because the presence of 
thousands of ironworks caused a visiting 
American consul to say that it was ‘Black 
by day and red by night.’ Because Cradley 
was situated on the edge of the South 
Staffordshire plateau of rocks it became a 
manufacturing community with metal- 
working, collieries and brickyards, rather 
than remaining a picturesque rural village. 


Although I firmly resist the idea of 
predestination, there is a _ sort of 
inevitability about the direction that 
Cradley took. The geology created wealth 
for some, but also led to the exploitation of 
labour and to the loss of life in fatal 
colliery accidents, such as explosions at 
Netherend in 1851 and at Homer Hill in 
1867, and other incidents recorded in The 
County Express local newspaper. 


Since the 19th century the landscape has 
been transformed by industrial and 
residential developments sO that 
significant features from other periods in 
its history have been obliterated. However, 
there are still remaining vestiges of earlier 
years, as the following chapters will 
demonstrate. 


1 Scott, W, Stourbridge and its Vicinity, p 96. 
2 Ibid. p 188. 


3 Ibid. p 238. 


4 Ibid. p 423. 

5 Howard Hill, Memoirs of a Black Country Mining Engineer 
transcribed by Nigel Brown on Cradley Links website. 

6 Taken from Chapman, N, A History of Coal Mining Around 
Halesowen (1999). 

7 Bradley and Blunt, Cradley Court Rolls 1519-1558. (Birmingham 
Archives 346782). 

8 See Chapter Cradley Under the Lyttletons — Part 2 (1660-1700) — 
Netherend Coal Pit 

9 For further information see Chapman, N. Op. cit. 

10 For further information see Howard Hill, Memoirs of a Black 
Country Mining Engineer on Cradley Links website and Cooksey, J, 
Brickyards of the Black Country (2003). 

11 Bradley and Blunt, 1782 Survey of Cradley. 

12 For further information see Bradley and Blunt, Cradley Mills on the 


Stour (2009). 


CRADLEY 
BEFORE 
ANGLO- 

SAXON TIMES 


THE PALEOLITHIC 
PERIOD (OLD STONE 
AGE) c800,000 BC — 
10,500 BC 


I he Paleolithic Period began with the earliest known use of 


stone tools, around 2.6 million years ago. There were species of 
humans present in what is now Britain at least 800,000 years ago. 


They probably arrived here from Continental Europe, to which we 
were then joined. The earliest inhabitants had to cope with extreme 
climactic changes. In periods of severe glaciation, when much of 
Britain was covered by sheets of ice, they would have been forced 
to leave, coming back as the weather became warmer and 
vegetation returned. It’s been suggested that the steep banks of the 
Stour in the Corngreaves/Butcher’s Lane valley are a result of 
conditions in the Ice Ages, when millions of tons of ice carried hard 
rocks that ground away the sides of the valley, causing the river to 
cut down deeply.1 


Mi Ste 
Ice Age sand and gravel from Norton Covert (Black Country Geological Society leaflet). 


This area was free of glaciation, although 
it was cold and frosty with chill winds. In 
the colder spells, mammoths, woolly 
rhinoceroses and reindeer roamed over a 
treeless countryside. Fragments of some 
bones and teeth of a mammoth, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, bison, large 
deer and horse were discovered not far 


from Cradley in sandstone deposits of the 
River Stour at Mill Meadow Sandpit 
Amblecote. Unfortunately, they can’t be 
seen now as they were in the keeping of 
Stourbridge Library and were lost when it 
re-located. The find was discussed by a 
meeting of the Birmingham Philosophical 
and Natural History Society in 1917. 2 It 
adds weight to the theory that the Stour 
Valley was once a migration route for 
early mammals and that it was their 
presence that drew the first human 
inhabitants here as they followed the 
animals, which they hunted for food. 


‘Homo Sapiens’ reached Britain c 40,000 
BC, as Neanderthal humans died out. It is 
alleged that a stone hand-axe dating from 
c 12,000 BC was discovered near to 
Foxcote Pond. Field walking and aerial 
photography have _ revealed _ extensive 
archaeological evidence of early 


occupation in the fertile fields around 
Foxcote, Oldnall and Lutley, marking out 
this area as historically very important and 


worthy of more comprehensive excavation. 


THE MESOLITHIC 
PERIOD (MIDDLE 
STONE AGE) c 10,500 
BC — 4,000 BC 


Continual human occupation of the British 
Isles began after the ice-sheets finally 
retreated c 10,500 BC. (Any dates in these 
early times are very approximate). There 
was a marked rise in temperature that led 
to the covering of the land by a dense 
forest of birch, pine, oak, lime, elm and 
alder trees. The large mammals were 
superseded by boar, elk, deer, badgers, 
foxes, bears, pine-martens and hedgehogs. 


Relatively few Mesolithic sites have been discovered in the 
West Midlands, but local field walkers have found evidence of 
seasonal encampments near a spring on the Oldnall ridge and 
around Foxcote Pond, which is situated on a path called Lutley 
Gutter that runs from the lower end of Foxcote Lane to Belle 
Vale. At this time hunter-gathers had a nomadic life-style, 
travelling great distances to follow the seasonal migration of 
boar, elk and deer, which they hunted for food, aided by 


domestic dogs. Birds like grebes, cranes, storks and pintail 
ducks were also eaten. The trails along which these Stone Age 
people moved were well-known for having reliable food and 
water supplies. Foxcote Pond has now almost disappeared, but 
when it was larger it would have been a good watering-hole 
for animals and birds to come and drink at its reed-fringed 
margins. Here they presented an easy target for hunters 
concealed nearby. Plant food that was gathered included the 
sugary sap of reeds and birches, water-lily tubers, the inner 
bark of pine, fruits and nuts of crow berries, hawthorn and 
hazel, along with wild honey. Oldnall seems to have been an 
upland summer camp for a small group of people living in the 
Mesolithic Period. 


The animals did not only provide food. 
Dried skins were used for making 
garments, and for covering temporary 
light-weight ‘Dender’-style shelters 
fashioned from hooped poles. As the group 
sat in the tiny clearing around the camp 
fire, or in their shelters, people would 
relate their adventures. At the same time, 
they chipped away to detach flakes from 
flint cores, which were skilfully fashioned 
into tools. We can’t be certain where the 
Cradley cores originated, but implements 


that have been collected here include flint 


scrapers and burins for preparing and 
piercing animal hides. Other finds include 
microliths - tiny, razor-sharp, shaped silica 
chips just 0.6 centimetres across and 5 
centimetres long. These were used for 
fitting into wooden or bone shafts to form 
the tips and barbs of arrowheads and 
harpoons. If one became blunt or broken 
then it could be easily replaced by another, 
so extending the effective life of an arrow 
or harpoon. Microliths were also used as 
‘kitchen’ implements for slicing and 
grating vegetable matter. The remaining 
cores were used as cutting tools.4 The 
picture below shows some early Mesolithic 
microliths that have been found in the 
Oldnall fields. Those on the top row date 
from c 8,000 BC. The later Mesolithic 
geometric microliths underneath date from 
c 5,000 BC. 


b4dbé, 
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Until around 8,000 years ago Britain was joined to the 
continent of Europe and the band probably included dark- 
skinned, blue-eyed people travelling across the land-bridge of 
Doggerland. When it was inundated by sea those who were 
visiting our shores were left as founders of the British people 
and many Britons today have around 10% of the genes of 
these ancient nomadic hunter-gathers. 


THE NEOLITHIC 
PERIOD (NEW STONE 
AGE) c 4,000 BC - 
2.500 BC 


The Mesolithic Period was followed by the Neolithic Period, or 
New Stone Age. It was characterised by the giving up of a 
migratory life-style to settlement in one place. This was the 
biggest social change that ever affected our species. The 
nomadic hunters, who followed the animals, were replaced by 
farmers who arrived here and settled in growing numbers 
across the country. Forests were cleared to develop arable 
fields for the cultivation of crops such as early species of 
wheat, namely emmer, einkorn and spelt. Dogs had been 
tamed earlier to help with hunting, but now native pigs were 
also domesticated. Sheep, goats and domestic cattle were 
introduced as other sources of meat and to provide wool for 


clothes. As people became sedentary the concept of land 
ownership grew and with it the idea of defending your 
territory against others. In its wake came conflicts. 


It was impractical to accumulate possessions before this time. 
When you’re constantly on the move it’s easier if you travel 
light, but as people adopted a more settled life-style they 
began to make pottery. Neolithic pots were a baggy shape 
with a round base. These were unsuitable on a hard, level 
surface but proved to be very stable on loose, uneven ground. 
Most men and women would have been able to manufacture 
farming tools, knap flints and produce a passable pot. No pots 
from this period have been found in Cradley, but underneath 
is a picture of a leaf-shaped Neolithic arrowhead from c 4,000 
BC found in the Oldnall fields. Other flints and tools have been 
found within this site. 


Two highly-polished stone axe-heads have 


been found at Foxcote °, one broken and 
one complete. 


They are very tactile and these valuable objects almost 
certainly played a symbolic and religious ritual role in 
Neolithic societies. They date from c 3,500 BC, before 
Stonehenge and before the time that the ancient pyramids 
were built in Egypt. Some axes were used as practical tools for 
clearing the forests, but many, like these, are not worn, 
implying that they were revered and endowed with special 
status. These axes are made of igneous greenstone, probably 
from Great Langdale in the Lake District. It seems that this 
high remote spot was held in respect and it’s been suggested 
that it may have had some mystical importance. It was a 
major Neolithic ‘axe factory’ and large numbers of tools were 
transported from here across the country. 


THE BRONZE AGE c 
2400 BC — 700 BC 


The Stone Age came to an end when people began working 
metal, firstly copper. Around 2,400 BC migrants to Britain 
introduced the harder-wearing bronze, an alloy of copper and 
tin. The picture below shows a barbed and tanged flint 
arrowhead from c 2,000 BC found in Oldnall fields. A tang, 
opposite the point, was used to secure the arrow tip to a shaft, 
projecting slightly below the ends of two barbs. Other flints, 
and a pot sherd, dating from this time have been recovered 
from this area. 


In the later Bronze Age long ditches were 
built with enclosures at either end. It’s 
thought that they indicated territorial 
borders, which became more important as 
people settled in one place. An Anglo- 
Saxon charter, which defines’ the 
boundaries of Oldswinford, speaks of a 
ditch/dyke at Foxcote going on to the 
Stone-digging.© It’s possible that this ditch 
originated in the Bronze or Iron Age. Its 
route still forms a boundary today. Aerial 
photography has revealed a_ possible 
Bronze Age ring-ditch from crop marks 
near to Foxcote Pond.” 


THE IRON AGE 700 BC 
— AD 43 


From 800 BC there was a_ gradual 
introduction of ironworking technology 


from mainland Europe. Iron was more 


widely available and versatile than bronze 
and tools made from it were practical 
rather than spiritual. A large sherd, dating 
from the Iron Age, has been found at 
Oldnall.8 There were numerous Iron Age 
farmsteads in Worcestershire. They were 
thatched, round houses surrounded by 
vegetable plots, animal pens, fields and 
meadows. Chickens were introduced at the 
end of this period, which also saw the 
building of hill-forts, overlooking places of 
fertile land, like the one at nearby 
Wychbury. They were not only defensive, 
but used by those living in the surrounding 
area for social and trading gatherings. 


ROMANO-BRITAIN AD 
43 — AD 410 
In AD 43 a Roman invasion force landed in 
Britain. By AD 47 the army had reached 


the Midlands. Britain remained a province 
in the Roman Empire until the first part 
of the 5th century. When the Romans 
returned, they left behind a population of 
Romanised Britons divided into small 


kingdoms governed by native princes. 


William Scott reports the finding of a small 
coin of Titus Vespasian in Cradley Fields in 
1828.2 This Emperor’s rule was_ brief, 
lasting from AD 79 to AD 81. He was 
responsible for seeing the completion of 
the Colosseum at Rome. His generosity 
helped relieve suffering caused by the 
eruption of Vesuvius in AD 79 and the fire 
of Rome in AD 80. Roman soldiers were 
paid in such coins as the one found here. 
Could one of them have dropped it when 
marching through Oldnall? It’s possible, as 
this lies on a straight line between the 
marching camp at Metchley Fort, within 
the grounds of Birmingham University 


campus at Edgbaston, and Greensforge 
camp at Enville. 


There are other indications which point to 
the presence of a  Romano-British 
farmstead on the Oldnall ridge, where 
views extend over the middle Severn 
Valley to the Welsh borders. Our wet 
climate made it more sensible to build 
farmsteads on upland sites and Oldnall was 
an ideal location. Amongst around 350 
finds from the Romano-British period that 
have been discovered here are a large 
number of coarse pottery sherds dating 
from the 18t century to the 4th century, 
with the greater distribution being in the 
2nd century. The sherds came from orange- 
buff Severn Valley Ware storage jars, 
tankards, and bowls. The mortaria, which 
were used for pounding and mixing foods, 
indicate a Roman diet. They came from the 
Hartshill/Mancetter factories in 


Warwickshire. Two pieces of red-slip 
Samian Ware have also been found. Other 
finds include a small copper alloy 1% 
century dolphin brooch and the top of a 
blue-green glass phial from the 22d - 3rd 
century. The brooch indicates that a 
woman was living at Oldnall who dressed 
in the Roman fashion, as this wasn’t 
appropriate to Celtic-style clothes. 


It has been suggested that a track leading 
from Wychbury Hill, via Foxcote and 
Oldnall, afforded access from here to the 
main Roman road near Iverley, and that 
this is likely to have been part of a very 


ancient route, used in Anglo-Saxon times, 


but possibly originating in the Iron Age, to 
connect hill forts at Wychbury and Kinver 
Edge.10 


Despite the sinking of pits at Oldnall and 
Beech Tree collieries in the 19 century, 
which resulted in much of the land being 
covered with old mine waste, the objects 
that have been discovered here point to 
the occupation of the Oldnall part of 
Cradley from a very early date. We'll see in 
the next section that this area had all the 
necessary resources to sustain a small 
settlement. 


1 Halesowen and Stourbridge Local Resources Group, Looking at 


the River Stour. 


2 County Express 27 January 1917 Stourbridge Library. 
3 Dudley Historic Environment Record 12047. 
4 For further information see Smith, M, Oldnall Road Mesolithic 


Site. I am indebted to Mike for providing pictures from his private 


collection of finds. 


5 The whole one is in the possession of Bryn Williams and the 


other belongs to Mike Smith. I’m indebted to both for these pictures. 


6 See Chapter Cradley in Anglo-Saxon Times — Cradley’s 


Suitability for Settlement 

7 Dudley Historic Environment Record 7639. 

8 Dudley Historic Environment Record 7628. 

9 Op cit. p 239. 

10 James, Kevin, The Historical Landscape of Stourbridge’s Green 
Belt. (1999). 


CRADLEY IN 
ANGLO- 
SAXON TIMES 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME 
‘CRADLEY’ 


I he Romans withdrew in the 5th century, as a movement of 


Germanic peoples left their homelands and came here to farm and 
settle a land that held out more prospects than their own. They 
soon developed Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. The area of Worcestershire 
was occupied by a group known as the Hwicce. Wychbury Hill, 
which lies about two miles south-west from Cradley, derives its 
name from ‘the fortified town of the Hwicce’. It’s likely that this hill 
fort, which was probably founded by either the iron-age Duboni or 
Cornovi tribes, was the focal point and trading centre for the 
surrounding scattered settlements. From the 7th century the 


Hwiccan territory came under the direct rule of the great kingdom 

of Mercia. 
This part of the country was heavily 
wooded. But once the trees were cleared 
there was fertile arable land suitable for 
growing crops and some good pasture for 
animals. Consequently, | Anglo-Saxon 
settlement was widespread and any Celtic 
place names that were in existence were 
soon replaced with Anglo-Saxon place 
names that have persisted to the present 
time. The name of Cradley originated in 
this period. Place names ending in ‘ley’, 
from the Anglo-Saxon ‘leah’, indicate an 
Anglo-Saxon settlement created in a 
clearing within woodland where crops 
could be grown and animal husbandry was 
possible. Cradley is one of many such 
places in this vicinity. Others include 
Lutley, Witley, Hayley, Hagley, _ Illey, 
Romsley, Frankley, Weoley, Rowley, 
Warley and Dudley. 


There are different suggestions concerning 
the origin of the prefix ‘Crad’. One old 
view related it to a personal name, 
proposing that Cradley was probably the 


clearing of a humble Anglo-Saxon pioneer 
called Crad(d)a.! Some linked it with the 
Saxon war lord Cridda/Creod(d)a, who 
moved into the Midland area c 582 AD and 
founded the kingdom of Mercia.2 Finds 
that we outlined in the previous chapter 
indicate that it’s more likely that any 
incomer took control of a pre-existing site 
here rather than creating this settlement 
himself. 


The most recent studies propound that 
Anglo-Saxon place names were more likely 
to indicate the natural features of the 
landscape rather than to contain the name 
of one of the inhabitants. An alternative 
view therefore suggests that the first part 
of the name of Cradley derives from its 
position nestled between small hills, like a 
baby contained safely in a cradle. ‘We 
cannot be sure of the original nucleus of 
Cradley. It probably lay in the Stour with 
high ground to the north and south of it. It 


may have been called Cradley because it 
lay in a ‘cradol’ - a cradle of land.’ 3 In 
support of this theory the name _ is 
pronounced as in ‘cradle’, unlike the 
Malvern Cradley. The earliest form of the 
name is Cradeleie. Also, the village does 
lie in a deep ravine at the eastern base of 
Homer Hill, with Colman Hill and lesser 
hills curved protectively around it. Anyone 
who walks around Cradley is aware of its 
hilly topography! A further suggestion is a 
derivation which indicates a wood where 
hurdles were cut, or a clearing where they 
were made.* But the derivation of 
Cradley’s name must remain uncertain. 


CRADLEY’S 
SUITABILITY FOR 
SETTLEMENT 


Whether or not there was a Crada there was certainly a small 
group of Anglo-Saxon families who saw the potential of 
Cradley as a place that could support them living together as a 
small community when they worked in co-operation. 


An adequate supply of fresh water is of the 
utmost importance for the survival of 
people, animals and crops. Cradley was 
well-blessed with springs, wells, ponds and 
streams. There is only a brief stretch, from 
Oldnall to Foxcote, where the manor 
wasn’t bounded by water in some form, 
making Cradley almost an ‘island’, and 
within these borders were a number of 
good water-sources. Springs in the fields 
near Two Gates and at Spring Street were 
used in living memory. 


Anglo-Saxon vills had to be self-sufficient 
in food. Cereals formed the staple diet and 
so another essential requirement was 
enough good arable land, where crops 
could be grown to provide bread and ale. 
19th century Trade Directories describe the 
soil in Cradley as being ‘fertile in all kinds 
of grains.’ At Cradley Fields five ancient 
parish and township boundaries converge, 
namely Cradley, Oldswinford, Pedmore, 
Hagley and Lutley. Kevin James has 
suggested that the landscape was 


deliberately divided to give _ each 
community a share of the fertile land in 
this area. Planning and forethought went 
into setting up a system whereby the land 
was farmed co-operatively in order to 
exploit it efficiently. First the ground had 
to be cleared with tools that were 
communally-owned. The creation of large 
open fields, with no internal hedges, was 
the work of team effort. The more land 
you could cultivate, the more successful 
your community would be. 
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Cradley’s common fields were named Over 
(upper) Feld, Nether (lower) Feld, Commol 
Feld and Beare Feld/Burfeld. The present- 
day Fatherless Barn housing estate was 


built on the ground that was Overfeld and 
Netherfeld. Commol Feld was in the area 
of Colman Hill. Beare Feld, from the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘bere’ = ‘barley’, was around 
the present Burfield Road. These large 
fields were then divided up into strips/ 
shuts to give each family a holding of a 
yardland/virgate, which was the amount 
of land that could be tilled by two oxen in 
a ploughing season (about 30 acres). A 
modern tractor could now accomplish that 
in two days. A field near the present 
Talbot Street was known as Shutlands after 
the shuts/strips in the common field. (See 
map on page 57). The width of the strips 
was based on the length of the pole used to 
goad the oxen pulling the plough. It was 
called a rod/pole/perch and its modern 
equivalent is around 5 metres. The length 
of the strips was a furrow long/furlong. 
This was the distance a plough team could 
go without stopping to turn around (220 
yards/201 metres). The _ recently- 
introduced mouldboard plough, with an 
iron tip, allowed heavier soils to be turned, 
increasing the cultivation of grain. 
However, it was awkward to turn and 


so long strips were favoured over the 
smaller fields that were cultivated in 
earlier times. Furlong Lane derives its 
name from being in one of the common 
fields, namely Commol/Colman Field. 


Each family had a number of strips, but these weren’t 
consolidated in one block. They were spread around, to ensure 
that everyone had a share of the good, and not so good, land. 
The dimensions of the strips varied in size and direction, 
depending upon the lie of the land, so that on a hill they were 
ploughed along it rather than up and down. Cradley fields 
were enclosed in 1782 but an enlargement from the 1843 
Tithe Map shows remnants of the ancient strip system in 
Cradley Over/Oldfield. Some strips were still identifiable in 
the late 1940s when the Fatherless Barn housing estate was 
built. The street name Cradley Fields is an acknowledgement 
of the presence of the open fields system. 
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In addition to water sources and good 
arable soil it was necessary to have grazing 
land for the dairy cattle and a supply of 
hay to feed them through the winter. 
Fertile pasturage and meadows bordering 


Lutley Brook and the River Stour were 
ideal. This ground too was held in 
common and tenants drew lots for their 
doles, or shares, of mown hay. 


There was easy access to stone. William 
Scott wrote in 1832: ‘Near to Foxcote, the 
residence of Thomas Pargeter, is a 
stratum of free stone frequently used in 
buildings.’ When the Turnpike Road from 
Stourbridge to Colley Gate was under 
construction in the 1760s the surveyor was 
ordered to get stone from Waldron Hill’s 
quarry near Oldnall. A 10th century 
charter which defines the Oldswinford 
boundary uses this as a marker: ‘on tha dic 
bufan foxcotun a long dices to than broce 
to than stangedelfe’, which translates as 
‘to the ditch above the fox houses along 
the ditch to the brook to the stonedigging’. 
This is the earliest reference to the name 
Foxcote. 


The woodland provided additional 
building materials, fuel, beechmast for the 
swine, as well as being a source of food 
such as nuts, fruit, fungi, honey, birds and 
animals. A further resource was_ the 
presence of marl, which is a mixture of 
clay and lime. The Anglo-Saxons dug marl 
pits and used it to improve the fertility of 
an acidic soil. Later field names indicate 
that there was such a pit in the area of 


Two Gates. It was used for brickmaking.° 


This site therefore met all the requirements for early 
occupation. An additional advantage was the wide views 
extending over the surrounding countryside, stretching as far 
as Wales, which are afforded from the highest points at 
Oldnall, Homer Hill, Colman Hill and the top of Cradley 
village. These views are out of proportion to their modest 
height and would enable the inhabitants to anticipate any 
possible attack. 


10TH CENTURY 
BOUNDARIES 


Anglo-Saxon kings obtained military support 


from retainers, or thegns, by granting them a 


unit of land over which the thegn had 
authority and control. In order that there 
could be no doubt as to how far the 
jurisdiction of each thegn went, the limits of 
their holding were recorded in a charter. 
This used permanent features in the 
landscape as markers. A 10th century Royal 
Charter relating to Oldswinford enables us to 
define the boundaries of the unit that 
became the manor of Cradley. It also 
provides us with the names of some Anglo- 
Saxon people that were associated with 
places on the bounds, namely Deon, Ymma 
and Cuda. An early copy of the original 
charter is housed in the library of Wells 
Cathedral. It is usually attributed to King 
Eadred, grandson of Alfred the Great, and 
dated 952, although some scholars give it a 
slightly later date of 958-9 and accordingly 
attribute it to King Eadwig or King Edgar. It 


concerns a grant of an estate of six hides of 
land in Oldswinford.© This has a direct 
bearing on Cradley as the points determine 
Cradley’s western limits. Cradley’s other 
boundaries are fixed by Lutley Gutter to the 
south and the River Stour to the north and 
east. 
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The section of the charter that is relevant to Cradley’s 
boundary starts at Salt Brook End and reads as follows: 


‘of deonflincforde in holan baece’ 
From Deon’s Bank Ford to the Hollow Beck/Stream 


The site of Deon’s Bank Ford today. 


Deon’s Bank Ford, which would have been an 
important crossing place on the Stour, was in 


Saltbrook Road, near the former Ye Olde 
Saltbrooke Inn, where the brook is piped into 
the Stour and a small bridge spans the river.” 
Deon was an Anglo-Saxon personal name 
given to someone who lived in a valley. The 
area on the other side of the Stour is still 
known as Dunn’s Bank. 


The Hollow Stream was the Salt Brook. The stream flows 
down a hollow, or sunken incline, from higher ground 
between the Hayes and Oldnall into the Stour at this point. It’s 
now impossible to follow its course through factories that form 
the Hayes Trading Estate but it still forms the boundary 
between Lye and Cradley. Hingley Road is in Cradley and 
Folkes Road is in Lye. William Scott wrote of the brook in 
1832, 


‘Several rivulets wind their way through 
this tract [Cradley Park] to the Stour, one 
of which is known as salt-brook, though 
its water is not known to be impregnated 
with that mineral.’ 8 The earliest date I’ve 
found this name mentioned is in 1578.9 


‘of holan baece in eorthbrycge’ 

From the Hollow Stream to the Earthbridge 

The next boundary marker was a bridge of 
turfs spanning the beck, possibly near the 
present A458 where the low ground would 
have been marshy. The Turnpike Trust 
Deeds record the filling up of a pool near 
The Hayes in 1764.19 It wasn’t until then 
that a Turnpike Road was built through 
here from Stourbridge to Halesowen. Early 
travellers preferred higher, drier routes 
hence the term ‘highways.’ The name ‘The 
Hayes’ has Anglo-Saxon origins and 
indicates the presence of a _ hedged 
boundary. 

‘of eorth brycge in tig wellen’ 

From the Earth Bridge to the Tile Well 

From the bridge the boundary followed an 
uphill direction to Oldnall. A ‘tigel’ was a 
tile or a pot. It seems as though tiles were 


made here in Anglo-Saxon _ times, 


utilising the readily-available supplies of 
water from the well and clay from the 
ground. When Oldnall Colliery opened 
here in 1874 fireclay was raised to make 
bricks. Oldenhall Farm had a _ garden 
containing a large well, which is 
mentioned in a lease of 1661 (see Chapter 
Cradley under the Lyttletons Part 2 
(1660-1700) — Oldnall House and Lands). 
This was filled up before 1955 (see Ibid). 
A local folk tale tells of the ghost of a 
farmhand who supposedly threw himself 
down it. An Extent of Oldswinford Parish 
made in 1733 11 defines the Oldswinford 
boundary going in the opposite direction. 
The reference point here is ‘from Oldnall 
Gate and a long the lane to Mr Hill’s 
house: so down the Well Leasowe and 
down the dingle of the Oldnall Leasowe, 
which is Mr Edward Badger’s.’ Oldnall 


Gate marked the passing from Oldswinford 
into Cradley. John Hill lived at Oldnall 
Farm and Edward Badger lived in a house 
farther down the path towards the Hayes. 
The field that was called Well Close/ 
Leasowe is now occupied by a residence in 
Denton Road, but it’s still possible to walk 
along a short stretch of the holloway, from 
Anglo-Saxon ‘hola wey’, past the remains of 
the farm and out onto Oldnall Road. 
Holloways were sunken lanes which often 
originated as a pair of matched earth 
banks marking the boundary between the 


estates of two landowners. 


‘th swa in ymman holig’ 
Then so to the Hollytree of Ymma 


Coming out onto the present Oldnall Road 
and crossing over to take the path in the 
middle of the field, Ymma’s holly tree is 
likely to have been situated at the far edge 
of the field, at the point where the 
boundary path bears left towards Foxcote 
Lane whilst Foxcote Farm is situated to the 
right.12 Ymma is a female name, being a 
form of Emma, and branches from her 
holly would have been used for celebrating 
the midwinter festival as we still do today. 
Its evergreen leaves were thought to be a 


sign of eternal life and to offer protection 


against evil. There were fields here called 
The Meers 13 which derives from the 
Anglo-Saxon word ‘maere’ = ‘boundary 
land’. 


‘of ymman holigne in cudan dene’ 
From Ymma’s Hollytree to Cuda’s Dene/Valley 

Turning to the left at this point the path 
crosses over Foxcote Lane to take us to the 
next boundary marker of Cuda’s Valley, in 
which Foxcote Pond is sited. We saw in the 
previous chapter that this was used by 
Stone Age people. On route, the field on 
the left after crossing the road was called 
The Skirts,!4 which is another boundary 
name, as in ‘the outskirts.’ Cuda is an 
Anglo-Saxon personal name. It’s also the 
name of an Iron Age Celtic mother- 
goddess, representing fertility, prosperity 
and health, associated with springs and 
rivers, so there is a possibility that this 


water-source was an ancient site of ritual 


religious significance. The large pond has 
now been colonised by reed mace and has 
almost disappeared. 


Cuda’s Dene (Foxcote Pond) 


After this the charter continues to define the Oldswinford 
boundary, which has no further bearing on Cradley. It 
mentions a settlement of Foxcotun, or ‘Fox houses’, which was 
at the present Foxcote House Farm. 


From Foxcote Pond the other bounds of 
Cradley were marked entirely by water. A 
tiny stream, now dried up, flowed out of 
the pond to form the boundary between 
Cradley and Ludley. This area is very rich 
in wild life with plants characteristic of 
ancient woodlands and natural grassland 


such as valerian, bugle, wood sorrel, 
golden saxifrage, lady’s mantle, quaking 
grass, yellow sedge, betony and harebell. 
Birds that can be seen include jays, 
sparrow hawks, reed _ buntings, tree 
sparrows, spotted fly catchers, kingfishers 
and garden warblers. The stream flowed 
into Pudding Brook (AS ‘pudd’ = ‘ditch’) 
near the bottom of Drew’s Holloway. 
Drew’s Brook, which took its name from 
the Drew family who operated a forge on 
the Hawne bank in the 18th century, then 
winds through Belle Vale before turning 
west, where it joins the Stour coming from 
Halesowen, adjacent to Corngreaves Hall. 
The name Stour possibly derives from the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘stur’, which means ‘strong’. 
The river can only be seen in these terms 
today after a period of heavy rain. Another 
suggestion has been that it derives from 
the Celtic ‘ys dwr’ meaning ‘flowing water’. 


The course of the river runs parallel to 
Corngreaves Road before going under 
Overend Road and into the valley of 
Butcher’s Lane. The boundary is now not 
just between the manors of Cradley and 
Rowley but also a county boundary 
between Worcestershire and Staffordshire. 
After flowing under Bridge Street, the 
Stour passes through an industrial area to 
converge with Mousesweet Brook at 
Cradley Forge on Pensnett Chase. Here it 
marks the boundary between the manors 
of Cradley and Kingswinford. The river 
then runs alongside Maypole Fields into 
Saltbrook Road and so back to our starting 
point. Trout were once caught from the 
Stour in Cradley. 


BEATING THE BOUNDS 


There is evidence to show that many 


animal species use marks to identify their 


territory. Human beings are no different. 
Boundaries are very important in 
delineating a particular area of land so 
that everyone knows who has jurisdiction 
within it and also in preventing border 
disputes. After maps came into being 
boundaries could be represented on a 
diagram, but before the early 19th century 
Ordnance Survey maps they had to be 
defined in other ways. One was in written 
descriptions, such as a charter. Another 
was by using physical markers on the 
ground. A further way was in the folk 
memories of people. So, in these times, a 
custom developed whereby communities 
handed on the important knowledge of 
their boundaries by making a 
perambulation around their territory every 
few years. The inclusion of ‘The extent of 
Oldswinford Parish’ in the Oldswinford 


Parish Registers 1733 indicates that it was 
practised in that parish until at least the 


18th century. 


In the week of Ascension Day, which is celebrated 40 days 
after Easter Sunday, the priest, and leading male members of 
the community, took a crowd of young men round the bounds 
to beat each marker with sticks made of birch or willow. The 
presence of the youths was essential for seeing that knowledge 
of the boundaries would be passed on to the future generation. 
Sometimes the boys were beaten themselves, or bumped at the 
markers, to ensure that they were fixed in their memory. The 
ritual began with a curse taken from the Old Testament book 
of Deuteronomy, ‘Cursed is he who transgresseth the bounds 
of his neighbour.’ It finished with a time of feasting on cakes 
and ale. 


A religious side developed as the clergy also beseeched God’s 
blessing upon the lands to ensure a good harvest. The Latin 
verb for beseech is ‘rogare’ and so these days were also known 
as Rogation Days. Some churches still keep the custom of 
praying for farmers on Rogation Sunday. Sometimes words 
from the Gospels were read at various points along the route 
and this is said to be the origin of place names such as Gospel 
End/Gospel Oak which are on parish boundaries. 


Maintaining the boundaries was important in preventing 
encroachments by neighbours and the manor courts were 
quick to take action on anyone who transgressed. Boundaries 
not only defined the community, they became desirable for 
other, financial reasons. The priest of Oldswinford needed to 
be certain of where his parish ended and Cradley began so 
that he could make sure that all Oldswinford residents paid 
the church rate towards the maintenance and repair of his 
parish church. Residents also had to pay a local poor rate. 
Between 1601 and 1834 a series of Poor Laws was passed 
making each parish responsible for providing for its own poor. 
Local rates were raised in order to provide for illegitimate or 
orphaned children and others in their area who were needy 


and destitute. No-one wanted to pay for those outside their 
responsibility. An accurate knowledge of the boundaries was 
essential so that authorities knew precisely who was entitled 
to claim relief from them and poor people needed to know 
who they appealed to for help. 


Consequently, the boundaries described above, which may 
already have been old at the time of the Anglo-Saxon Charter, 
have persisted to the present day. Sadly, there’s a tendency 
today for the ancient settlement to be confused with the more 
modern development of Cradley Heath across the Stour in 
Staffordshire, or to subsume it under Halesowen. Likewise, it 
was an insensitive decision to divide the ancient community 
up into three disparate council wards and two separate 
parliamentary constituencies. 


THE BROADSTONE 


In the grounds of Two Gates Ragged 
School is an old 15 cwt stone called the 
Broadstone. Local residents placed it here 
in 1967, after they had taken it from its 
position as a boundary marker between 
Cradley and Lutley at Foxcote Lane. They 
claimed that they were afraid that it would 
be lost or damaged in the process of road 
improvements. Such stones were often 
used to mark boundaries, but there’s no 
mention of it in the Anglo-Saxon Charter. 
Farmers would spit on the Broadstone and 


wish for rain to make the crops grow. This 
practice persisted until the 20th century. 
Broadstone Avenue was named after it. 


EARLY ROUTEWAYS 


Cradley was linked to other vills by ways that evolved through 
use. One of these went through Oldenhall (Oldnall) from 
Swinforde (Oldswinford) and on to Hales (Halesowen). In later 
days there was a gate at Oldnall that indicated the passing 
from the manor of Oldswinford into the manor of Cradley. The 
path through the fields at Oldnall is a section of the old 
Highway. At Two Gates it continued along the present 
pathway opposite the former Broadstone public house. Two 
Gates Lane was not a routeway until 1791. 


Another routeway led to Wychbury, Hagley and Clent, where 
local matters of law and order were dealt with at the Hundred 
Court. Others went to Dudley and to Rowley. We’ve noted the 
boundary lane that provided a positive demarcation between 
Cradley and Oldswinford and led down to Deon’s Bank Ford, 
an important early crossing place on the Stour. Other early 
tracks gave access to the common fields and onwards to Lutley 
and Romsley. There were also narrow pathways linking the 
settlements within Cradley located at Oldenhall, Chilton, 
Hanmore and the Nether End. 


Those living in Cradley at this time would most certainly have 
made visits to the shrine of the local boy martyr, St Kenelm, at 
nearby Romsley, as it was said that miracles of healing 
occurred there. Cynehelm of Winchcombe, heir to the throne 
of Mercia, was allegedly beheaded by his sister’s lover c 811 
whilst on a hunting trip to Clent and he was later canonised. 
The pretty spot still attracts pilgrims. Boys were named 
Kenelm in this area long after Saxon names had been 
superseded by Norman names. 


HOLDENHALE 
(OLDNALL) 


When people are trying to work out the 
derivation of a place-name they go back to 
the earliest form of the name that they can 
find. A tax list for Cradley dated 1275 
contains the names of people living at 
Holdenhale (see p 36). It has been 
suggested that this derived from ‘Ealda’s 
healh’, meaning ‘Ealda’s nook or hollow’.15 


We think that another derivation is more 
likely, coming from the Anglo-Saxon 
‘holden heall’, meaning ‘pleasant hall’. 


The centre of Anglo-Saxon community 
activity was a wooden hall, where 
everyone met together. We like to imagine 
that there may have been such an old hall 
at the place that was called Holdenhale 
and is known today as Oldnall. Finds 
described in the last chapter show that the 
site had a long history of occupation and 
in the 13th century there was most 
certainly a significant dwelling here. It’s 
been noted earlier that this was situated on 
an important thoroughfare that linked 
Deon’s Bank Ford on the River Stour and 
Foxcote Pond. We will show in a later 
chapter (p 150 following) how the farm 
spread over the boundary to Oldswinford 
in the 17 century, but there is no doubt 
that the original tenement lay just within 


the Cradley boundary. 


OTHER CRADLEY 
PLACE NAMES 


There are a few places which contain the 
suffix ‘ton’ which derives from the Anglo- 
Saxon word for a settlement or farm. The 
present place name of Shelton first 
appeared in the form of Chilton, which 
indicates the presence of an_ early 
homestead here. AS Peake has suggested 
the meaning of ‘a settlement on a steep 
slope’. Another suggested derivation is 
from ‘a young man’s/child’s settlement/ 
farm’ from ‘cilt tun’. 


The 1843 Tithe Map shows enclosed fields 
within the Over Field called Long Compton 
and Lower Long Compton. Compton 
derives from Anglo-Saxon ‘cumb tun’ which 
points to the possible presence of an 
ancient farm situated in a valley. 


We have a reference to a parcel of land 
called ‘Longland and Grene Laughton’ in 
1503.16 This belonged to Thomas 
Hackett, whose land was in the area of the 


Hayes/Netherend. The name _ Laughton 
derives from ‘hlaw’ tun’, meaning 
‘a settlement on a low hill’. A ‘hlaw’ might 
be a natural rising or it could be a funeral 
mound and it’s often associated with pagan 
Anglo-Saxon burial sites within a barrow. 
Dr Plot, who wrote a Natural History of 
Staffordshire in 1686, spent a few days in 
Rowley Regis and wrote that there were, 
in this area, Saxon barrows in abundance 
bearing the name of ‘lows.’ 


We also have a reference to a messuage, or 
a dwelling house with its associated lands, 
called Heg(y)worth in 1525.17 This too 
had Anglo-Saxon roots, coming from 
‘haQyga worth’ meaning ‘a homestead 
enclosed by a hedge’. It was in the area of 
the place known today as The Hayes. 

Homer Hill first appeared in the form of 
Hanmore. AS Peake has suggested that this 


derives from the Anglo-Saxon ‘hean mor’ = 
‘high moor’. An alternative possibility is 


from ‘hana mor’ meaning ‘cock hill’. A field 
on the hill was known in later times as 
‘coccscyte’ or ‘cockshutt’, denoting a place 
where nets were stretched out to trap the 
woodland birds as they flew over. (See 
map pages 132-3). 


Netherend was the ‘nithera’, or lower, end 
of the manor. Lyde Green derives from 
‘hlid grene’ = ‘a green slope’. The land here 
slopes steeply from Homer Hill down to 
the River Stour. ‘Slaed’ (Slade Piece/ Road) 
= ‘a strip of land in a valley on the side of 
a hill.” The Helde, from ‘helde’ = ‘slope’, 
was a piece of ground that inclined down 
to the Stour by Lodge Forge. Bath 
Meadow, alongside Pudding Brook, from 
‘baeth’, indicates an area often immersed 
by water. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXON 
LANGUAGE 


When the Anglo-Saxons settled in this 
land, they brought their language with 
them. In some areas, such as Wales and 
Cornwall, the old Celtic language survived, 
but in most of England it was replaced by 
a version of West Germanic, which we now 
know as Old English. This in turn came to 
be modified over the centuries, but the 
Cradley dialect continues to preserve some 
of the linguistic features of Anglo- 
Saxon. Although some of the grammatical 
constructions appear to be slovenly speech, 
they are in fact hangovers from old ways 
of speaking. For example, in ‘Where bist 


thee a-gooen?’ (Where are you going?) 
‘bist’ is the second person singular of the 
Saxon verb ‘beon’ meaning ‘to be’; ‘a’ is 
used to denote ‘in the act of and the 
Anglo-Saxon suffix ‘en’ is used on verb 
endings, such as ‘we knowen’ and ‘we’m a- 
comen’. ‘Er’ is used rather than ‘she’, as in 
‘er ay a-gooen’ (She isn’t in the act of 
going), which follows Anglo-Saxon usage. 
The use of the double negative, as in ‘I ay 
got nerun’ (I haven’t got not one) is 
another old characteristic. 


The old vowel pronunciation of some 
words is also evident such as ‘hond’ from 
OE ‘hond’ = hand; ‘stale’ from OE ‘stale’ = 
steal; ‘clane’ from OE ‘claene’ = clean; 
‘spake’ from OE ‘spaec’ = speak. Other 
words have ancient origins, such as ‘to 
have a swill’ from OE ‘swillian’ = wash; ‘to 
sheed’ from OE ‘scead’ (sc was pronounced 
sh) = to separate; ‘stop bloutin’, or crying, 
comes from OE ‘blaetan’ = a whining noise 
made by an animal/bleating; ‘wench’ is 
from OE ‘wencen’ = child; OE ‘glede’ is a 
glowing coal or ember, and persists today 
in the saying ‘to have a voice like a glede 
under the door.’ This is a graphic way of 


comparing someone’s singing to how a 
cinder from the fire makes a noise that sets 
your teeth on edge if it gets lodged under 
the door! 


CRADLEY AT THE END 
OF THE ANGLO- 
SAXON PERIOD 


Anglo-Saxon kings divided the country up into shires for 
administrative purposes with a _ shire-reeve, or sheriff, 
collecting the king’s dues from the landowners. Edward the 
Elder (899-924) probably established the West Midland shires. 
Cradley was in Wirecestrescire (Worcestershire). The shire 
divisions endured into present times. 


Wirecestrescire was sub-divided into 12 Hundreds. Every four 
weeks the Hundred Court met to handle local legal matters. 
Cradley was in the Clent Hundred, which was to merge with 
Cresslau, Esch and Came to form the Halfshire Hundred in 
Norman times. Hundred Court records exist for some areas. 
Unfortunately, none exist for this area. 

The Domesday Survey, made in 1086, 
includes the first documentary reference to 
the name Cradley (Cradeleie) and will be 
dealt with in the next chapter. It gives the 
name of the Anglo-Saxon thegn, or 
nobleman warrior, who held the manor of 
Cradley before the Norman Conquest in 
1066. His name, Wigar, derives from ‘war 
spear’. King Edward the Confessor had 


granted him the right to receive rents and 
other services from the lower-class ceorls 
who farmed the land here. They amounted 
to the sum of 40 shillings a year. In return 
Wigar was obliged to perform military 
service for the king. After King Edward 
died childless there was no clear heir and 
several contenders laid claim to the 
throne. It could be that Wigar fought for 
Harold Godwinson against Harald 
Hardrada of Norway at the Battle of 
Stamford Bridge in September 1066 and 
against William of Normandy at the Battle 
of Hastings in October 1066. Wigar held 
other estates, including two hides of land 
in nearby Churchill, and we cannot be sure 
where his place of residence was, but it is 
most unlikely that it was in Cradley. 


Although there are no tangible finds that have survived from 
this period there are still place names, boundaries, 
thoroughfares and distinctive dialect idioms that have 
persisted for well over a millennium and remind us of 
Cradley’s Anglo-Saxon past. 


1 Ekwall, E, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place 
Names (1960). 

2 Bird, N, 22 essays transcribed by Brown N, Fragments from 
the History of Cradley Cradley Then and Now Group (2007). 

3 Mawer, A & Stenton, FM, Place Names of Worcestershire 
(1969). 

4 Watts V, The Cambridge Dictionary of Place Names (2010). I 


am grateful to Kevin James for pointing me in this direction. 

5 Marl Pit Bank, Marl Pit Hill and Marl Pit Inhedge can all be 
found in The 1782 Survey of Cradley by Bradley and Blunt based 
on documents in Dudley Archives DE/IV/2/land 2. (1/421- 
430). 

6 A number of attempts have been made to identify the 
reference points mentioned: 

Grundy, G.B, Anglo-Saxon Charters of Worcestershire, Document 
B1023, Birmingham Archaeological Society Transactions L111 
(1931) pp 72-75. 

Chambers, R.L, Oldswinford, Bedcote and Stourbridge Manors and 
Boundaries (1978). 

Hooke, Della, Worcestershire Anglo-Saxon Charter Boundaries 
(1990). 

Richardson, E, Swinford, in search of a Boundary. The 
Blackcountryman Winter 1997/8 Vol 31 No.1. 

Pritchard, Jean, The Anglo-Saxon Boundaries of Swinford. 
Historic Hagley (2000). 

James, Kevin, The Swinford Charter of AD 951-9. 

7 Della Hooke locates it further upstream, where the road from 
Quarry Bank to Cradley crosses the river at Bower Lane/Mogul 
Lane, on the grounds that the 1843 Tithe Map names a field here 
‘Deanford’. We go along with Jean Pritchard, as Deanford 
Meadow originally covered a much larger area along the side of 
the Stour, stretching as far as the Inn. It was the presence of a later 
mill that caused most of this meadow to be covered by water. In 
1710 an acre of land called Deanford Meadow, between the Stour 
and the Waste, was enfranchised to Zachary Downing who had a 
slitting-mill here. Written on the back of the deed is a note ‘this 
[meadow] is now covered with water by ye slitting mill pool.’ 
(Dudley Archives Dudley Estate Papers Deeds Rowley Regis 4. 
Land in Cradley DE/T 6/6.) 

8 Scott, W, Op cit. 

9 Bradley and Blunt, Cradley Court Rolls Part Two 1565-1596. 
(Birmingham Archives 377992/26). 

10 See Bird, Norman. The Cradley Park Turnpike Road. 

11 Oldswinford Parish Registers Volume 3 pages 133-134. 

12 Chambers suggests a point where the holloway leads out 
onto the present Oldnall Road. We agree with Jean Pritchard that 
a point further on, where the path diverges, makes for a clearer 


definition of the boundary. 

13 Bradley and Blunt, 1844 Tithe Map and Schedules 
(493/496/616.) The 1782 Survey of Cradley (298-301, 
310-320, 389.) 

14 Ibid. (617) and (302). 

15 Mawer, A & Stenton, FM. Op cit. 

16 Bradley and Blunt, Cradley Court Rolls Part One 
1519-1558. (Birmingham Archives 347117). 

17 Bradley and Blunt, Cradley Court Rolls Part One 
1519-1558. (Birmingham Archives 346757). 


CRADLEY IN 
NORMAN 
TIMES (1066 - 
1208) 


ANSCULF OF 
PICQUIGNY 


1 066 is one of the most familiar historical dates known to 


English citizens. This was the year that William, Duke of Normandy, 
laid claim to the throne of England and invaded with his troops. 
‘The Conqueror’ was crowned King at Westminster Abbey on 
Christmas Day and within a few years William had established a 
firm control over the country. Changes took place in manors like 
Cradley. The first was that the native Saxon nobles, who formed the 


ruling class, were replaced by foreign, French-speaking lords. The 
change wasn’t accepted without resistance and the countryside in 
this area was devastated as the invaders quelled revolts and 
uprisings against their occupation. Consequently, the value of 
Cradley to its lord almost halved in the years between 1066 and 
1086, from 40 shillings a year to 24 shillings a year. 
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One of the military barons who came 
across the Channel with William was a 32- 
years-old man named Ansculf who hailed 
from the village of Picquigny. It was he 
who was granted the lordship of Cradley, 
which had previously been held by the 
Saxon war lord Wigar. King William 
claimed ultimate possession of all the land, 
which he redistributed to those who had 
supported him. The Norman barons were 
rewarded with large tracts on condition 
that they supplied him with fighting men 
Whenever William demanded them. In 
order to prevent the barons from becoming 
so powerful that they challenged his rule, 
William made sure that the lands they 
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were granted were scattered all over the 
country. Ansculf received 104 estates in 10 
counties, including 14 in Worcestershire, 
of which the manor of Cradley (Cradeleie) 
was one. Dudley was the centre of his 
barony and c 1070 he built a wooden 
‘motte and bailey’ castle there as a sign of 
his authority over the populace. The 
original ‘motte’, or vast mound on which 
the later stone castle sat, can still be seen. 
There were no castles in England before 
1066, but the Normans used them for 
establishing control over an area. 


WILLIAM FITZ 
ANSCULF 


Under the Norman feudal system, society was structured in the 
form of a pyramid, with the king at the top. Below him came 
his barons such as Ansculf. They were required to swear an 
oath of allegiance to the king and to provide a quota of armed 
knights for the king’s feudal army. The barons sub-let their 
manors to knights, in return for their military service. At the 
bottom of the pyramid were land tenants whose labour 
provided the means to equip and support those who fought. 


By 1086 Ansculf had died and Cradley was held by his son, 
William fitz Ansculf, with Pagan(el) holding it under him in 
return for providing military services as a knight. Paganel also 
held Kingswinford and Amblecote. Fulke Paganel/Paynel, 
was fitz Ansculfs nephew and son-in-law, born in Calvados 
Lower Normandy c 1056. He later inherited the Dudley 
barony. 


THE DOMESDAY 
SURVEY OF 1086 


Twenty years after the Norman invasion William 
commissioned a national audit. One of its purposes was to 
discover the taxable value of the kingdom he now controlled. 
Another was to make a permanent record of the territory held 
by the chief barons so that land claims couldn’t be disputed. 
The inventory was made by Royal Commissioners, who came 
riding in to Cradley, armed with parchment and ink, to survey 
the land there and to collect information about it. They met 
with the lord of the manor and the tenants, including the 
reeve who was appointed to collect the rents. This jury had to 
swear on oath that they were giving truthful answers to a 
regular pattern of questions asked all over England. The 
answers were recorded and preserved in what later came to be 
known as the Domesday Book. The popular name was given 
because people compared the detailed record and valuation of 
the barons’ territories to the Book of Life, as described in the 
Bible, where everyone’s deeds were recorded to be placed 
before God at the Day of Reckoning. The calligraphy is small 
and in Law Latin, closely abbreviated. It includes the first 
documentary reference to Cradley (Cradeleie) and it brings a 
thrill to know that your community is included in this 
splendid book, which is a masterpiece of design and layout. 


The translated entry to the questions, ‘What is the name of the 
manor?’: ‘Who holds it 

now?’: ‘Who held it?’: ‘What is its taxable rate?’: ‘How much 
of the land is in the lord’s own hands?’: ‘How many villagers 
are there?’: ‘How much is it worth?’ reads as follows: 

‘Of the King, William fitz Ansculf holds Cradeleie and Pagan’ 
under him. Wigar held it. There is one hide. Nothing in 


desmesne. There are 4 villani and 11 bordarii with 7 ploughs. 
It was worth 40 shillings. Now 24 shillings.’ 


The meaning of the term hide is elusive in this context. It was 
used to measure the taxable wealth of an area of land, but it 
had no relation to its acreage or population. Cradley had the 
lowest tax assessment of one hide. At the time that the return 
was made the lord retained no land for his own purposes — 
there was nothing in desmesne, no ‘Manor Farm’. All of it was 
in the hands of local tenants, as arable, meadow, pasture or 
waste, and the lord’s presence in the manor was non-existent. 


There were, however, 4 villani and 11 
bordarii living here. The assessors were 
required to make a social classification of 
the heads of households. Although 
Domesday records a total of 28,000 slaves 
living in England, none of those living in 
Cradley were of this status. The villani 
held fairly substantial farms, so that they 
were virtually self-supporting. It’s likely 
that one of these was at Oldnall, another at 
Homer Hill and a third possibly at 
Netherend, with the site of the fourth 
being uncertain. Bordarii were of a lower 
status in that they held less land and 


occupied crofts containing house plots 
capable of supporting a few animals and 
vegetables. In return for their land the 
tenants had to swear allegiance to the lord 
and they were obliged to perform services 
for him. As he was primarily a fighting and 
hunting man, he had little time, or 
inclination, to cultivate the land himself 
and he relied upon his tenants to support 
him and work the land on his behalf and 
to provide him with hens and eggs. As 
time passed most of the services were 
commuted to small rents, although we’ll 
see in later chapters that the rents of these 
ancient holdings retained the old 
requirement to provide the lord with 


hens.1 


Some tenancies were held in return for a 
maximum of 40 days military service a 
year. One such in Cradley was an area 


towards the Cradley Forge end of Lyde 
Green.2 It was later known as Rose/Rowe’s 
Garden. (See Chapter Cradley under the 
Lyttletons Part 2 (1660-1700) — Cottages). 
Tenants who had been granted land on 
these terms eventually became too old and 
infirm to fight. When they died without 
male issue it was possible for a woman to 
inherit their holding. Consequently, it 
became permissible to either send a 
substitute or to make a money payment, 
called scutage or shield money, for another 
man to perform the required services. The 
feudal land tenure system wasn’t abolished 
in England until 1660. 


Before anyone received land, they had to go through a ritual 
of swearing fealty, or allegiance, to the lord. This procedure 
was recorded by the lord’s steward in a Cradley Court Roll of 
1626. It had changed little over the centuries. 


‘He was bare headed and knelt down upon 
both knees and was ungirte, he held both 
his hands together betwixt the hands of 


the steward then sitting for the lord and 
said thus: “I become ye man of [name] 
lord of the manor of life and of member, 
and of earthly honour and to him I shall 
be faithful and loyal, and faith to him I 
will bear for the lands and tenements that 
I claim to hold of him within this manor, 
saving the faith I owe to our Sovereign 
Lord the King.” And afterwards the 
steward sitting and [the tenant] still 
kneeling, in the name of the lord kissed 
him.’ 3 


On other nearby manors, namely Oldswinford, Pedmore and 
Hagley, the presence of a priest is indicated, but there is none 
here. Cradley was a churchless manor rather than a parish 
with a church and priest. The total population at this time 
would therefore have been around 75, allowing for an average 


of five people in the 15 households. 


The community had seven plough teams. A heavy plough, 
with a team of eight oxen to draw it, was too costly to be 
owned and maintained by a single peasant household. Plough 
teams were organised as co-operatives to which families 
contributed shares of beasts and other resources. They also 
worked together to clear areas of land for cultivation. 


The final statement, concerning the worth of the manor to the 
lord, was what the rest had been leading up to. The fall in the 
value of Cradley, from 40 shillings a year to 24 shillings, is 
typical of many manors in the Midlands and the North, which 
suffered from harsh repressive measures taken against them by 
the Normans. In times of peace they could be expected to be 
worth much more. 


EVERDAY LIFE 


There were 15 households living in Cradley in 1086. What 
would life have been like for them? The small, sparsely- 
furnished dwellings would have been made of wattle and 
daub. Wooden posts were sunk into the ground and supple 
willow branches, obtained from the ‘osiers’ which grew along 
the Stour, were woven in and out before being covered with a 
mixture of mud, straw and dung. The roof would have been 
thatched with hay or straw from the meadows. Each 
household would have a plot of land for growing turnips, 
parsnips, onions and leeks. Potatoes hadn’t yet been 
introduced into England. These vegetables were boiled up in a 
pot, perhaps with a little meat, to provide the main meal of 
the day, pottage. Cooking was done on a central open fire. 
Chicken, eggs and cheese supplemented the pottage. A small 
quantity of meat came from the few cattle, sheep and pigs that 
grazed on the common land and pasture. Sheep also provided 
wool to make home-spun clothes of simple tunics and gowns. 


The bulk of people’s time was spent working in the large, 
common arable fields, described in the previous chapter. Corn 
was grown to make bread and ale was made from barley. 
Clean water couldn’t be guaranteed and boiling it to make ale 


provided a healthy and nutritious drink. Weak, low-alcohol, 
home-brewed ale was drunk as an everyday beverage by 
children as well as adults. 


CRADLEY MILL 

Before the corn could be made into bread 
it had to be ground into flour. In the 12th 
century a mill was situated on the Rowley 
bank of the Stour, between the area of 
Corngreaves and Overend. Although this 
was known as Cradeleya Mill it wasn’t 
strictly in Cradley. The accounts of the 
Sheriff of Staffordshire, known as the Pipe 
Rolls, show that King Henry and _ his 
successors received three shillings a year 
rent for the mill from 1179 until 1214. 
After this time the rent isn’t shown as a 
separate item, but is included with 
Rowley.* 


In 1212 Richard of Rushall held the mill, 
and Rowley, by a charter from King John, 
for 13s 4d rent.° Shortly afterwards the 
mill was held by the community of priests 


who inhabited Hales Owen Abbey from 
1218. They sub-let it out. The Abbot paid 
the lord of Cradley manor 12d and one 
pound of wax a year for the right to divert 
water from the course of the Stour to 
create a leat, or artificial stream, for the 
mill.© After the Dissolution of the Abbey in 
1538 the operations switched to the 
Cradley side of the river and it became 
known as Wall’s Mill and later as Hedger’s 
Mill. (See Chapter Cradley under the 
Lyttletons (1564-1642) - Cottages). 


THE PAGANELS 


William fitz Ansculf had no sons and on his death the barony 
of Dudley passed, by way of his daughter, Beatrice, into the 
Paganel/Paynel family. It was at this time that the wooden 
castle, mentioned in Domesday, was replaced by a limestone 
edifice. Beatrice married her cousin, Fulke Paganel, who was 
probably the Pagan’ referred to in the Domesday Survey as 
holding Cradley under William fitz Ansculf in return for 
military services. Their son, Ralph, was the next baron. He 
supported the Empress Matilda in the Civil War that broke out 
when Stephen seized the throne from his cousin after the 
death of William the Conqueror’s son, Henry I (1100 - 1135). 
The breakdown in law and order known as The Anarchy led to 
an attack on Dudley by King Stephen in 1138. When it proved 
too strongly fortified for him to take, Stephen laid waste to 
Ralph’s surrounding estates, in order to impoverish him. 


Ralph was succeeded by his son Gervase, who, with his wife 
Isobel, founded the Dudley Priory in 1160. The adjacent 
Paganel Road is named after them. Like his father, Gervase 
also chose to be on the wrong side in a dispute over the 
monarchy and Dudley Castle was destroyed by Henry II c 
1173. A Norman arch between the kitchen and the buttery is 
one of the few remaining parts of the first stone castle. 
Because Gervase died without children, the Dudley estates 
passed to his sister, Harissa/Hawyse (c 1130 - c 1208), who 
was married to John de Somerie (c 1125 - 1190). Their son, 
Ralph de Somerie (1151 - 1211), inherited the barony. The de 
Someries were responsible for building the stone castle that 
now dominates the landscape of Dudley. 


TAXATION 


In the 1100s the basis of manorial taxation changed from that 
of a hide, used in Domesday, to that of a knight’s fee. This was 
a measure of land deemed to be sufficient to support a knight, 
with his family, esquires, horses and armour. The acreage 
varied according to the quality and resources of the land. 


The Red Book of the Exchequer states that, 
in 1195, Ralph de Somerie had to pay tax 
to the King for 4% of a knight’s fee in 
Frankley, Warrlyea (Warley), Beleve 
(Belne), Pevemore (Pedmore), Swineforde 
(Oldswinford), Hagele (Hagley) and 
Credeleya (Cradley).7 In 1346 John 
Botetourt paid £7 10s for 3 fees and 3 
parts of a knight’s fee for the same places 
plus Northfield. Cradley’s contribution to 


this was a quarter fee of a knight’s service 
[10 shillings].6 The money due was 
recouped from the manorial tenants. 


Domesday Map showing Cradeleia and surrounding settlements. 
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CHANGES IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


The conquest of England by the Normans 


meant that the country came to be ruled 
by foreign overlords who spoke French. 
They made their mark upon the landscape 
with solid buildings, the like of which had 


not been seen before by the Anglo-Saxons 


and which appeared to proclaim, ‘We are 
here to stay.’ Dudley Castle can be seen 
today from points in Cradley such as 
Oldnall. In those days it would have really 
stood out as a symbol of Norman 
dominance. The Normans were also great 
builders of churches. They thought that 
God was on their side in the conquest and 
wanted to keep it that way. The wooden 
Anglo-Saxon places of worship were 
replaced with stone churches and 
cathedrals, built in a _ distinctive 
architectural style, as an expression of 
gratitude for victory and as a way of 
glorifying God. The towers of St Thomas’ 
church Dudley and St John the Baptist 
church Halesowen, which resembled the 
fortified keep of a castle, would have been 
another prominent feature in _ the 


landscape as viewed from Cradley, even 


without the later addition of their spires.? 


But although the pattern of land ownership changed, many of 
the old ways were retained and, in the main, for the people of 
Cradley life continued as before. A dispersed population of 
around 75 people lived in four substantial farmsteads and 
eleven smaller dwellings. They worked the land on a co- 
operative system, where resources were shared and there was 
mutual assistance. Taxes were still paid in the same coinage of 
shillings. The Anglo-Saxon administrative units of shires were 
kept, with their sub-divisions of hundreds. Cradley remained 
in Worcestershire, and the Clent Hundred, although only a 
short stretch of the boundary, from Saltbrook to Foxcote, 
actually connected Cradley to that county. A border onto 
Staffordshire and another onto Shropshire, when Halesowen 
came to be administered from there under the lordship of 
Roger of Montgomery Earl of Shrewsbury, contributed to a 
sense of isolation from Worcester. As a_ result, the 
administrative centre of Worcester wasn’t a dominant 
influence on the manor. The residents did have to swear 
allegiance to their lord, to whom they owed services, but, 
because he lived in Dudley, and the nearest priests were at 
Halesowen and Oldswinford, they were left pretty much to 
their own devices. These factors helped to foster a freethinking 
and independent spirit, a strong sense of community and 
mutual responsibility. 


Many historians regard 1066 as being the 
most important event in the history of 
England. They are divided as to whether it 
was a ‘good thing’ or a ‘bad thing.’ 
Contemporary Anglo-Saxon chroniclers 
saw it as a disaster and a divine 
punishment. Some have seen the Anglo- 


Saxon King Harold Godwinson as a 
nationalist, fighting for freedom and 
independence from European rule. Others 
say that William brought more modern 
ways to England, which helped to make it 
a great nation. The Normans were tip-top 
administrators. Slavery was eliminated. 
They were great builders of castles and 
churches and cathedrals, which have 
become an important part of our heritage. 
By the end of the 12th century the 
Normans had become assimilated into the 
population and everyone spoke English. 
But for hundreds of years documents were 
dated with reference to the regnal year of 
the king that was on the throne in the 
manner of this Court Roll of 1547: ‘the 
second year of the reign of King Edward 
VI after the conquest of England,’ 19 
which served as a constant reminder that 
the English were a conquered people. 


1 See for example lease of 1595. Chapter Cradley under the 
Lyttletons (1564-1642) - Meyer’s Bloomery 

2 Bradley and Blunt, Cradley Court Rolls Part Three 1609-1644. 
(Birmingham Archives 382958/50v). 

3 Ibid. 

4 William Salt Archaeological Society, Collections for a History of 
Staffordshire First Series Volumes 1881 and 1882. 

5 Book of Fees Volume 1 p 143. 

6 Bradley and Blunt, Cradley Court Rolls Part One 1519-1558. 
(Birmingham Archives 346773). 

7 Feudal Aids Volume V 1284 — 1431 p 302. 

8 Inquisition Post Mortem of Joyce Burnell 1407. 

9 The original tower of Halesowen Church collapsed in the 15th 
century and St Thomas’ was rebuilt in 1815. 

10 Bradley and Blunt, Cradley Court Rolls Part One (Birmingham 


Archives 346776). 


CRADLEY IN 
THE TIME OF 
THE DE 
SOMERYS 


(1208 - 1322) 


THE DE SOMERYS 


I he lord of Cradley manor Ralph de Somery (1151 - 1211) 


was granted armorial bearings by King John (1166 - 1216). 
Members of the knightly class held land from the king on condition 
that they fought for him when required, whether it was against 
rebel English barons, or in France, or against the Welsh and the 
Scots. Symbols and colours were used on the shield, surcoat and 


banner of such lords to enable them to be identified in battle. The 
system was hereditary and these devices were held in great esteem 
in medieval and Tudor times. 


Ralph and Margaret de Somery had a son, Roger (1208 - 
1273). As he was only three years old when his father died, 
the manor was looked after by his guardian, William Percival 
de Somery, until Roger reached the age of majority in 1229. 
By this time the number of fighting knights had dwindled, 
causing difficulties for King Henry III who had lands to defend 
in France. He therefore began to issue writs compelling the 
county sheriffs to seize the property of any barons that were 
holding lands of one knight’s fee who weren’t fulfilling their 
military obligations. In 1233 all Roger’s lands, including 
Cradley, were taken from him. 


‘Because Roger de Somerie, at the feast of 
Pentecost last, has not appeared before 
the king to be girded with a military 
girdle, the Sheriff of Worcestershire is 
hereby commanded to seize on the honour 
of Dudley, and all the other lands of the 
said Roger within his jurisdiction, with all 
the cattle found upon them, so that 


nothing may be moved off without the 
King’s permission. Witness the King at 
Wenlock.’ | They weren’t restored for 
thirty years until Roger offered his support 
to Henry in his war against the barons 
(1264 - 1267). 


Roger’s second wife, Amabilia, bore him a son, Roger (1255 - 
1291), who inherited the barony. He was summoned to take 
part in the war against the Welsh as part of his feudal military 
dues. 


His son, John (1278 - 1322), was thirteen years old when 
Roger died and so John de St John was appointed custodian of 
John’s lands. 


‘Grant to John de St John of the custody, during the minority 
of the heirs of the following lands, late of Roger de Somery, 
tenant-in-chief.....the manor of Cradley 


with the park.....which the King has 
assigned to Agnes.’ 2 


Agnes was Roger’s widow and John’s mother. When John de 
St John was captured and imprisoned in France and unable to 
carry out his duties as a guardian, Agnes was granted her late 
husband’s lands, with their perks and privileges, until their 
son came of age. This included the manor of Cradley with the 
park. 

‘Confirmation of a demesne by Thos. Paynel Kt. General 
attorney and keeper of the lands of John de St John, at 
present in the prison of the King of France, to Agnes, late the 
wife of Roger de Somery, tenant-in-chief, of the custody 
Of..... the manor of 


Cradeleye, with the park.....which the king assigned to Agnes in 
satisfaction of her 


dower due to her out of the lands of the 
said Roger, late her husband; to hold with 
Knight’s fees, advowsons of churches, 
wards, reliefs, escheats, dowers when they 
fall and other things belonging to the said 
custody, during the minority of the heir of 
the said Roger.’ 3 


When John de Somerie was old enough, he 
fought with King Edward I against the 
Kingdom of Scotland. In 1303 he was 
exempted from the payment of scutage, 
having served in arms for the King for one 
full year. He was a typical medieval baron, 
hated and feared by his tenants and 
neighbours. It was recorded that ‘he 
attacks people in their own houses with 
the intention of killing them, unless they 
pay a fine for his protection.’ He was the 
first member of the de Somery family to be 
summoned to Parliament as a baron and 
he died in 1322 leaving a widow, Lucy. 
His estates were divided between his two 
sisters, Margaret de Sutton and Joan 
widow of Thomas de Botetourt Baron of 
Weoley. Joan inherited Cradley and 


Margaret received Rowley, which she 
rented to Halesowen Abbey. 


CRADLEY IN 1273 


When a person who had been granted land by the king died, 
an inventory was made known as an Inquisition Post Mortem 
(IPM). Each part of the estate was valued, giving an annual 
estimate of its income to the lord. It was made by a royal 
official, known as an escheator, and vouched for by local 
tenants before the lands passed on to the next heir. The 
original documents are housed in the Public Record Office and 
are in Latin but transcriptions have been made of some of 
them. They provide us with valuable information about 
Cradley in this period. 


Three different transcriptions have been published of the 
Inquisition following Roger de Somerie’s death in 1273 and 
they vary in important respects, illustrating the difficulties in 
reading the old medieval Latin script. 


‘Extent of the little manor of Cradeley 
made by the aforesaid jurors and the 
tenants of the said manor, who say that: 
there are in the demesne 14 acres of land 
worth yearly 1 mark; there are 18 
villeins, each of whom holds half a virgate 
of land and gives a rent of 50s 10%4d; and 
one ploughshare price 4d. Roger the 


miller renders for a mill (document torn); 


Rent of the mill of Ruleye 12d yearly; 
from a rent called ‘avering silver’ 3s 6d; 
the works of the customary tenants are 
worth yearly 6s; the pasturage in the park 
is worth yearly 6s 8d. Sum of all the 
extent £8 6s 034d.’ 4 


‘Extent of the manor of Cradeley made by 
the aforesaid jurors, who say upon their 
oath that there are in demesne 14 acres of 
impoverished land 2512 feet to the perch, 
and that they are worth yearly 1 mark. 
There are also 18 villeins, each of whom 
holds half a virgate, and they give and 
render 50s 1034d; and one windmill is 
worth 4d. Also Roger the miller renders 
for one mill ....From the rent of the mill 
of Roleye 12s per annum. From a certain 
rent called Averingsilver there are 3s 6d. 
From the rent of Salimor there are 3s 4d. 


Also the pannage of the hogs, whether or 


not there be mast, 16d. The works of the 
customary tenants are worth yearly 25s 
6d; the tallage of the same is worth yearly 
33s 4d. Also the meadow pertaining to the 
said manor is worth yearly 6d. Also the 
pasture of the park is worth yearly 6s 8d. 
Total extent 8 marks 6s 034d.’ > 


A further translation © is similar to this, 
longer, version, except that the rent from 
Rowley Mill is given as 12d, which we 
know from other sources is the correct 
figure, and instead of the ‘rent of Salimor 
3s 4d’ is the more likely reading ‘Galinari’ 
= ‘rent of hens.’ 7An IPM of 1323 has rent 
from hens valued at 3s 8d. 


At the time of the Domesday Survey the 
lord of Cradley had retained none of the 
manor for his own purposes. His later 
successor took over 14 acres_ of 
impoverished parkland worth 13s 4d. The 


perch hadn’t yet been standardised at 161% 
feet and we’re told that there were 25% 
feet to the perch here. Woodland was 
normally measured with a longer perch 
than arable land. The area was therefore 
around 30 of our present acres and it was 
used by the lord as a deer park. Later 
documents 8 show the park as_ being 
around 70 acres, so it seems to have been 
enlarged, probably by incorporating into 
its bounds the rabbit warren described on 
page 35. 


Most households kept pigs and they were 
allowed to forage in the park for acorns 
and beech mast in the autumn before 
being slaughtered and salted down for 
food in the winter. For this privilege the 


owners made a payment to the lord called 
pannage, which amounted to 16d. Pigs 
were the main source of a peasant’s meat 
as they were easily fed and they fattened 
more quickly than other animals although, 
compared with modern pigs, they would 
have been very lean. All parts, including 
the blood and skin, ears, tail, trotters and 
head, were used for food, hence the saying 
that the only part of a pig that can’t be 
eaten is the squeal! On the other hand, a 
pig is the only farm animal that is of no 
use until it is dead. The meat from a pig is 
called pork. This was an influence of the 
presence of Normans in England, whose 
word for a pig was ‘porc’ as opposed to the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘swin’ as in Old Swineford. 
Similarly, sheep meat is mutton from the 
Norman-French ‘mouton’ = ‘sheep’ and 
cow meat is called beef from ‘boeuf’? = 
‘cow’. 


Pasturage in the park for other animals brought in a further 6s 
8d. A meadow that provided hay for winter cattle fodder was 
worth 6d. This would have been Hall Meadow, whose position 
is shown on the map on pages 132-133 (60). 


There were 18 villeins, or serfs, who 
theoretically belonged to the lord and 


couldn’t marry or move without the lord’s 
consent. So, when a man from Cradley 
went to Halesowen in 1272, Richard Sirlet 
came before the Hales Manor Court for 
giving shelter to him.? Each villein held 
half a virgate of land. This was a term for a 
smallholding, usually around 15 acres, 
made up of strips distributed throughout 
the large common open fields of Over 
Oldfield, Nether Oldfield, Colman Field 
and Burfield. As the total value of rents 
was 50s 10°%4d the average rent would 
have been around 2s 10d. It was the 
custom for the tenancy to be passed on 
intact to the eldest son when a man died. 
Before being admitted the new tenant had 
to swear an oath of allegiance to the lord 
and pay a sum of money called a fine, 
together with the payment of a heriot, 
which was the equivalent of a death duty. 


The villeins had to perform services for the 


lord. These were fixed by custom of the 
manor rather than by law. According to 
Bund’s reading they were worth 6s or, 
more likely, 25s 4d according to 
Grazebrook. A later example of one of 
these services is contained in a Court Roll 
of 1527, where it was ordered that the 
villagers raise some boon work called 
‘woolen or lynen cloth’ in Tadwell.!° It’s 
not clear why Dame Anne Seyntleger 
requested this service from her tenants. 
Perhaps it was the making of some cloth 
for a special occasion. 


Another facet of Roger de Somery’s lordly power over the 
villeins was his right to levy a special oppressive tax for his 
own benefit, called tallage, usually to be paid at Michaelmas 
(September 29). At 33s 4d this formed 20% of his income from 
the manor. The levy was justified on the theory that, as the 
serf and everything that he possessed belonged to the lord, the 
lord was entitled to anything he cared to name. This right 
disappeared when the tenants were later granted their 
freedom. 


An additional small source of income of 4d was derived from 
what Bund translates as a ploughshare and Grazebrook as a 
windmill. Small, flimsy windmills were in use at this time, but 
there’s no mention of a windmill in Cradley until the 1700s 
when two windmills were erected on the highest point of Two 
Gates. The name Windmill Hill derives from them. Bund’s 


translation of a ploughshare is more likely. 


Roger de Somerie was in receipt of money 
from two water mills. The Abbot of 
Halesowen paid him 12d for the privilege 
of diverting the water of the Stour to make 
a leat for a mill on the Rowley bank, as 
described in the previous chapter. Rent 
was also received from the manorial mill 
at Chilton, operated by Roger the miller. 
This was located at the lower end of 
Shelton Lane. At this point a stream 
flowing in from Hawne, now through a 
pipe, adds extra force to the brook coming 
from Lutley. Later IPMs value the mill at 
22 shillings a year, but the 1273 IPM is 
torn where the mill’s value was given. 
Lords derived their wealth from exploiting 
their land and tenants. One way of doing 
this was by building water mills and then 
charging for their use, thereby 
guaranteeing a regular source of income. 
The construction of a mill was costly and 
an extraordinary feat of engineering. 
Hundreds of man-made pieces of wood 
were involved in making a wheel, which 
turned when the water hit it, so powering 
a millstone which ground the grain. The 


lord would have paid for the building of 
Chilton mill and he operated a monopoly 
on milling rights, called ‘soke’. All farmers 
had to take their corn here to be ground 
into flour by Roger, leaving behind one 
sixteenth in payment for his labour. 
Grinding by hand in a rotary quern was a 
laborious task, whereas a mill generated 
more grain for bread to feed people, and 
freed them from ‘the daily grind’ to do 
other things, albeit at a cost. 


In 1212 there was a murder investigation 
involving two millers in Cradley. Reginald 
the miller was put under arrest on 
suspicion of causing the death of William 
the miller. The matter came before the 
itinerant court held by the King’s Justices. 
They were aided by a jury of local men 
who knew the defendant and were able to 
testify to his character. As none of them 
believed badly of Reginald, he was ordered 
to give half a mark (6s 8d) as a pledge that 
he would appear before the justices, 
guaranteed by 


Roger son of Luke/Lucy.1!1 


A rent called Averingsilver rendered 3s 6d. It’s not certain 
whether this was an income from letting out the lord’s oxen, 
or a payment from the villeins freeing them from the 
obligation to serve the lord with their animals. 


Another item, which Bund omits, was worth 3s 4d. As we’ve 
previously noted, it’s more likely to be a payment of rent 
given in the form of hens rather than ‘of Salimor.’ 


The total value to the lord of all these 
perquisites was £8 6s 0%d.!2 This was 
probably an under-valuation as an 
escheator was responsible for the lands 
until he passed them to the heir. If an 
over-estimation was made, he had to 
account for the deficit, whereas any excess 
profits could be kept for his own purposes. 
Since being valued at £1 4s Od in 1086 the 
manor of Cradley had enjoyed almost two 
centuries of growth. The 13‘ century was 


a prosperous period, after which a decline 
set in and the manor began to decrease in 
value. 


CRADLEY PARK 


The Inquisition of 1273 is the earliest 
mention that we have of Cradley Park. 
Castles weren’t the only feature to be 
introduced into the landscape by the 
descendants of the men who came across 
the Channel with William of Normandy in 
1066. The Normans also enclosed areas 
specifically for the purpose of keeping and 
hunting deer. Venison was highly regarded 
and made a special dish for feasts. It was a 
status symbol to be able to serve venison 
to your guests. The phrase ‘eating humble 
pie’ is thought to have originated from 
umble (Old French ‘nomble’ = ‘deer’s 
innards’) pie which was filled with the 
hearts, liver, lights and kidneys of deer 
rather than the best cuts of venison. By 
1300 there were around 3200 deer parks 
in the country, covering almost 2% of the 
landscape. 


The Norman lords of Dudley were granted royal permission to 


hunt game on Pensnett Chase and to create deer parks at 
Cradley and at Weoley. Cradley Park was rather small and it 
covered an area on either side of the present main road from 
the Hayes to Colley Gate. As it would have been too restrictive 
to provide good sport, like the 200-acre parks, it was probably 
used more as an enclosure for maintaining a supply of fresh 
venison. Peasants were forbidden to erect buildings here or to 
clear the land for agriculture. They were also prevented from 
making use of the resources of Pensnett Chase just over the 
Stour, and of the park area, by gathering wood needed for fuel 
and building, or by taking animals such as hares, or birds such 
as pheasant and partridge, which were a source of food. Dogs 
had to have their front claws removed to prevent them from 
hunting the lord’s game. 


Upper end of Cradley Deer Park. 


The Normans introduced fallow deer into 
this country. Roe and red deer were native 
here, but fallow deer were more suitable 
for systematic management and easier to 
keep in a confined space. The trees in the 


park would have been cut back to around 


3 metres above the ground so that the 
animals could feed off the young shoots in 
the springtime. Cradley Park followed the 
usual pattern of being oval in shape with 
no sharp corners where the deer could get 
trapped. It was encircled by a large ditch 
and banks that were crowned by a high 
stockade, or palisade, of cleft oak stakes 
which were individually set in the ground 
and nailed to a rail. It wasn’t an easy task 
to keep the deer from escaping and this 
park pale was the chief expense. Only the 
southern boundary of the park survives 
today at the rear of the present Deer Park 
Gardens at Oldnall, but we still have 
reminders of its limits through the names 
Parkside and High Park at Two Gates and 
Park Lane at Netherend. The latter lane 
was once much longer than it is today and 


followed the route of Tanhouse Lane up to 


Two Gates. In the days before the toll road 
was made in the 1760s, thoroughfares 
went around the edge of the park. As the 
traffic rushes along the present section of 
the A458 now called Park Road _ it’s 
difficult to conceive that this was once the 
centre of an area where fallow deer 
grazed. Many deer parks were abandoned 
in the mid-14th century, when it 
became necessary to make economies in a 
time of recession. But Cradley Park 
continued to be a wooded area, where 
trespassing was forbidden, for centuries 
afterwards. William Scott 13 names rare 
plants that were growing there in the 19th 
century, including pyrola media 


wintergreen and satyrium vinde albidum. 


RABBIT WARREN 


The Normans also re-introduced rabbits 
into this country. They were another 


source of fresh meat and the soft fur could 
be used for lining and trimming garments. 
In 1275 ‘Likewise he [Roger de Somery] 
made new warrens at Northfeld and 
Cradel.’ 14 Often warrens were set aside 
on poor, soft, sandy ground in the vicinity 
of a deer park to keep the rabbits in 
special areas and to provide sport for the 
lord’s women friends, who caught them 
with ferrets and nets. A series of channels 
was made, capped with stones and then 
earth was piled over the top. Once the 
rabbits had been introduced, they added 
their own tunnels. 


Rabbits were a luxury item and one was 
worth more than what a labourer would be 
paid for a day’s work. Royal licence was 
required to hunt small game and in 1334 
free warren was granted to Joan Botetourt 
and her heirs in all their demesne lands of 
Cradeleye and elsewhere.!5 People who 
entered the warren without the lord’s 
permission incurred a penalty. The vast 
majority of the rabbit population lived 
within the confines of warrens until the 
18th century. 


A document of 1773 mentions two closes 
called The Coneyberries.1© This name 
derives from ‘coney burrows’ (adult rabbits 
were known as coneys) and it was possibly 
the site of the medieval warren. 
Unfortunately, I’m unable to locate it 
precisely, but it would have been adjacent 
to the park. 


NAMES OF CRADLEY 
PEOPLE IN 1275 LAY 
SUBSIDY ROLL 
In the 13th century we begin to have 
records of ordinary, individual people who 
lived and worked and died in Cradley. As 
the years progress, we learn more and 
more about them, through tax returns, 
land transfers, court rolls and their wills/ 

inventories. 


Two years after the IPM of Roger de 
Somery we have a list of the richer 
freeholders of Cradley, who were taxed to 
help fund the newly-crowned Edward I’s 
campaigns against the Welsh.!7 Cradley’s 
lord, Roger de Somery II, later fought in 
this cause. Those who possessed moveable 
goods worth more than 6s 8d were taxed 
on one fifteenth of their value. This 
subsidy to the king added an extra burden 
of taxation ontop of the manorial 


obligations due to the lord of the manor 
and to the payment of a tithe, or one tenth 


of their crops, to support Halesowen 


church. 


The freeholders weren’t necessarily economically superior to 
the 18 villeins, but they did have more personal and economic 
rights, including not having to perform services for the lord. 
Their land was held on lease, which ended at a certain time. 
The lord could then renew it, change it or take it back. Leases 
were copied into the manorial roll of the lord and were good 
for the lifetimes of 3 tenants, which estate managers 
calculated to be only 21 years. At that point the agreement 
was void and had to be re-made. In practice, in Cradley, the 


holdings stayed in the same family for centuries. 


De domina de Cradeleye dim marca The lady of Cradley 2 mark 
De Johanne de Holdenhale dim marca John of Holdenhale % mark 
De Waltero de Holdenhale ijs yjd Walter of Holdenhale 2s 6d 
De Johanne de Chilton ijijs yjd John of Chilton 4s 6d 

De Rogero le Prus ijs Roger the brave? 2s 

De Johanne le Prus iijs John the brave? 3s 

De Thoma filio Agathe yiijs Thomas son of Agatha 8s 

De Thoma de la Grene dim marca Thomas of the Green % mark 
De Margeria yidua xijd Widow Margery 12d 

De Henrico de la Grene ijs Henry of the Green 2s 

De Roberto filio Reginaldi iiijs yjd Robert son of Reginald 4s 6d 
De Thoma de Holdenhale xijd Thomas of Holdenhale 12d 
De Johanne filio Rogeri xviijd John son of Roger 18d 

De Johanne Orm vs John Orm 5s 

De Thoma de la Gotere ijs vjd Thomas of the Gutter 2s 6d 
De Willelmo le Bere ijijs William the barley? 4s 

De Willelmo de Hulle xld William of the Hill 40d 

De Johanne de Hanmore iiijs yjd John of Hanmore 4s 6d 

De Thoma de Netherende iijs Thomas of Netherend 3s 

De Philippo de eadem vs yjd Philip of the same [ie Netherend] 5s 6d 
De Philippo juniorem vs Philip Junior 5s 

De Hugo de Fonte ijs yjd Hugo of the Spring 2s 6d 

De Philippo filio Agnetis ijs yjd Philip son of Agnes 2s 6d 


Summa iiijl, viis xd 


Total £4 7s 10d 


The person who paid most, 8s, indicating that he possessed 
goods valued at £6, was Thomas son of Agatha. Three people 
paid half a mark (6s 8d): the lady of Cradley, Amabilis, was 
widow of Roger and their son was still a minor; John of 
Holdenhale; and Thomas of the Green. The lowest payers, 
Thomas of Holdenhale and Margery the widow, had moveable 
goods worth 15s. It’s been estimated that widows were in 
charge of at least 10% of medieval English households. A 
widow was given full rights over her dower for the rest of her 
lifetime. This was endowed on her by her husband when they 
married and consisted either of specifically named property (a 
dower house) or one third of her spouse’s holding. 

Anglo-Saxon forenames quickly 
disappeared after the Norman invasion, to 
be supplanted by French names. The name 
William, after the Conqueror, was 
particularly popular. The Normans also 
introduced surnames. As the population 
increased it became necessary to use 
second names to distinguish one person 
from another. Sometimes it was by 
reference to their parents, either mother or 
father — son of Agatha; son of Agnes; son 
of Roger; son of Reginald, which later 
became a surname in the form of 


Reynolds. 


Sometimes people were described with 
reference to the place that they lived — of 
Holdenhale (Oldnall); of Chilton (Shelton); 


of the Green (Lyde Green or Netherend 
Green); of the Gutter (maybe Colman Field 
Gutter); of the Hill (probably Colman Hill); 
of Hanmore, which later transmuted into 
Homer [Hill]; of Netherend, the lower end 
of the manor; of the Spring. We will see in 
a later chapter that the homes of others 
were situated at the lower end of the 
village, around the area later called Lodge 
Forge.!8 Land transfers that are recorded 
in later Court Rolls indicate 16/17 ancient 
messuages, or houses associated with a 
half virgate of lands in the common fields. 
It’s possible to deduce where some of these 
messuages were, and they correspond 
closely to this list. Names that appear on 
the list, like the Hills and the Hanmores/ 
Homers, show a continuity of residence in 


Cradley over many subsequent centuries. 


The influence of the Norman language can 
be seen in the forms ‘de la’, ‘Gotere’ and 


‘Fonte.’ After the Conquest the rulers of the 
land were French-speaking and_ the 
commoners learned a few words, too, so 
that when they included a French word it 
was considered to be classy and well-bred. 
Many Anglo-Saxon words came to be 
regarded as unrefined and uncouth and 
those associated with sexual activity still 
are today! The place name Belle Vale 
demonstrates French influences, meaning 
‘beautiful valley’. Rather than following 
the present-day road, the original Belle 
Vale was in Hawne (Halen), following the 
Stour from Hayseech down to the present- 
day Corngreaves Hall,!9 where the river 
joined the brook at Jack Orm’s tenement. 
It is still an attractive spot. Follymore, 
adjoining Bower Lane, may _ have 
originated from ‘feuillie’ = ‘a leafy bower 
on a moor.’ By the 14th century everyone 
spoke English. 
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Cradley c 1275 


Another way of distinguishing people was 
through a nickname, an ‘eke’, or extra, 
name. Orm derived from the Norse word 
for a snake or serpent, maybe indicating a 
wily character. Prus/Prous may have 
derived from Old French for ‘brave/ 
valiant’ or from the Celtic ‘son of the 
heath.’ Later Court Rolls mention Prowse 
Ground,29 whose name probably derived 


from the Prous family. This was in the area 
of the present Butcher’s Lane. Le Bere is 
uncertain. Suggestions have included a 
nickname for someone resembling a bear, 
or possibly something to do with barley 
(OE ‘bere’ = barley). 


POPULATION OF 
CRADLEY IN 1275 


It's possible to calculate a rough 
population figure for the time. We know 
from the 1275 Lay Subsidy Roll that, 
excluding the lady of the manor, 22 
freeholders paid tax. Landowners who had 
moveable goods worth less than 6s 8d 
were exempt. Servants and villeins didn’t 
pay as theoretically they owned nothing. 
We know from the IPM of 1273 that there 
were 18 villeins. This gives us a figure of 
around 40 households, with a population 
of about 200, which represents a 167% 


increase in the 187 years since 1086. This 
level was not attained again until the 16th 


century. 


CRADLEY IN 1291 


Roger de Somery’s son, Roger (1255 - 
1291), inherited the Barony when he came 
of age in 1277. Upon his death another 


extent of the manor was made.2! 


‘Extent of the lands and tenements of Cradele, a member of 
Doddelie, which were of Roger de Somery deceased. Made at 
Norf’ [Northfield] on Thursday next before the feast of Sts 
Simon and Jude 19 Edward I by the oath of Adam de Teshal, 
John de Midleton, John de Welei, Roger Hensay, John de 
Grenbbrugg, Adam Orm, Thomas Prous, Robert Prous ... 
Gigan, John de Blekenhal, John le Sor’, Henry de Coldewall, 
who say that Roger de Somery was seized in his demesne as 
of fee on the day he died, of certain lands and tenements of 
the manor of Cradeleie, a member of Doddelei, which said 
lands and tenements he held of the King in chief by the 
service pertaining to the Barony of Doddelie. There is there a 
certain capital messuage worth by the year 6d and the lands 
in the hands of the customary tenants are worth yearly 15s; 
the rent of the said villeins is £2 9s 714d and the value of the 
works of the said villeins is 32s 6d and there is pasture there 
worth yearly 12d and a meadow worth yearly 5s and a mill 
worth 22s. and another mill which renders yearly 12d. 
Tallage there is worth yearly 2 marks, pannage 5s together 
with pannage in the wood, and there is there one park of 
which the mast is worth by the year 12d. John de Somery is 
son and next heir of the said Roger and will be of the age of 


13 years at the Feast of St Chad the Bishop in March next to 
come. Sum total £8 2s 114d.’ 

Adam Orm, Thomas Prous and Robert 
Prous are likely to have been the local 
Cradley tenants who vouched for the 
Inquisition’s veracity, as these surnames 
occur in the Lay Subsidy Roll of 1275. 

The decline in the value of the manor from £8 6s 04d in 1273 


to £8 2s 11%d in 1291 marked the beginning of a trend that 
was to continue for two centuries. 


CRADLE Y MANOR 
HOUSE AND CHAPEL 


The Inquisition mentions a certain capital 
messuage which brought in an annual 
income of 6d to the lord. This would be a 
manor house, which had been erected 
shortly after 1273 to house the park 
keeper and the de Someries when they 
visited. It’s likely that it would have been 
decorated with tapestries and hunting 
trophies such as deer’s antlers. Its precise 
location has never been established, but it 
was in the vicinity of Chapel House. 
Lyttelton’s History of the Manors of Hagley, 
Cradley, etc (1754) records:22 


‘In a certain wood within the manor, called Cradley Park, 
are remains of a large mansion house surrounded by a moat, 
but I conceive it has not been inhabited for some ages.... 

A chapel also anciently stood in Cradley if the tradition of 
the inhabitants may be regarded, which tradition is supposed 
by a certain field named at this day Chapel Leasowe, not far 
distant from the house and wood above mentioned.’ 


Local historians Treadway Nash 23 and 


William Scott relied on this original source 
for their accounts of the manor house and 
chapel. In Scott’s time (1832) he wrote ‘a 
moated hillock is still visible near to the 
eastern extremity of the wood, which has 
sometime been considered an 
entrenchment.’ 24+ This was confirmed by 
Samuel Lewis, ‘In a large wood called 
Cradley Park are vestiges of the moat of 
an ancient building.’ 2° Norman Bird 
wrote, in 1953, that the probable site was 
‘where Pool 

House now stands. Here a moat could be 
traced until a few years ago when farm 
buildings occupied the land. Part of the 
moat was converted into a reservoir for 
supplying Harper and Moore’s Colliery 
with water.’ 2© Pool House was built in the 
1930s at the bottom of Tanhouse Lane. 
Harper and Moore occupied Lower Delph 
Colliery beside Park Road. 


By the 13th century numerous manor 
houses surrounded by a moat were being 
built in woodland areas by prosperous 
families. They were generally one storey 
and had chimneys, unlike other dwellings. 
The purpose of the moat was to keep out 
deer and other woodland animals, to 
ensure a dry site on a heavy clay soil and 
to enhance the appearance of the house, 
rather than to protect the inhabitants 
against enemies. A moat also served as a 
useful source of fish in the winter months 
when protein was harder to come by. 
Roger de Somery’s manor house at Weoley 
has recently been excavated. It had a 
separate stone chapel with a lead roof. A 
great hall, chambers, nursery, pantry, 
buttery, kitchen, stables, bakehouse and 
breweries were all inside the house, with a 


moat crossed by a drawbridge and a 


gatehouse. There was a stable by the outer 
gate for visitors’ horses. It’s probable that 
his Cradley manor house would have been 
of a similar design, with a small private 
chapel enclosed within the yard of the 
manor house. Those who could afford it 
built chantry chapels on their private land 
so that a priest could say prayers for their 
souls after death, in the belief that this 
would limit the time they spent in a state 
of purgatory. The chapel’s existence was 
acknowledged in the field name Chapel 
Meadow/Leasowe. This was described 
in 1609 as ‘feudal honour church lands 
now called Chapel Meadow.’ 27 In a later 
century a large house was erected in this 
field and given the name Chapel House. 
The adjacent lane was called Chapel House 


Lane. 


NAMES OF CRADLEY 


PEUPLEW THe 
COURT ROLLS OF 
HALES 


Some further information about Cradley’s 
inhabitants at this time can be gleaned 
from the Court Rolls of the Manor of Hales 
which are available from 1270 to 1307.28 
In each manor the lord was permitted to 
hold a court that supervised and recorded 
the tenancies within the manor and which 
regulated the common farming system. It 
was common for families to hold freehold, 
copyhold and leasehold land in several 
neighbouring manors. Those living in 
Cradley who had additional land in 
Halesowen were obliged to attend Hales 
Manor Court and so we have a few 
references to them. Many lords were also 
granted the right to deal with minor 
misdemeanours that occurred and _ to 
receive any penalty payments. 


Several names that appear on the Lay Subsidy list appear in 
the Hales Court Rolls. Care has to be taken, as people’s 
surnames weren’t fixed and so people appeared in different 
forms. Sometimes they might be distinguished by a nickname 
and at other times by a place or an occupation. Also, the same 
name doesn’t necessarily indicate the same person. It could be 
father and son. The following are names that we have seen 
before. 


Philip of Chilton had two sons named 
Henry and John.29 


Thomas of Netherend had _ goods 
distrained by the Hales bailiff in 1276 
because he had wrongfully retained a sow 
belonging to William and Joanna Penn to 
cover a debt.30 Distraint was the 
recognised means of forcing people to 
comply by seizing their chattels or 
impounding their livestock. Thomas 
offered an essoin/apology on behalf of 
William Young for his non-attendance at 
court in 1280.3! In 1304 Thomas son of 
Thomas in the Netherend of Cradley, was 
granted one piece of waste ground and a 
building in Hales for 1d annual rent and 


12d entry fine.32 


In 1277 Walter Archer struck Richard 
of Oldehale and Richard struck 
Walter.23 In 1281 John Orm acted as a 


pledge for Thomas Archer.34 


In 1293 William of the Hill of Cradley 
was presented to the court for owing 214d 
to his landlord William of Wyttelye for his 
tenancy.3° As Cradley is a hilly area we 
can’t be sure exactly where he lived but 
the likelihood is Colman Hill. 


Roger of Cradele made a number of 
appearances for minor infringements 
between 1270 and 1280.%© His son, Roger, 
is also mentioned.3” In 1281 the son of 
Richard the Walker, William the Skinner 
and a stranger entered the house of Roger 
of Cradley and attacked William the cleric 


and Richard son of Thomas Alleyn, 
injuring them.38 


Another serious attack took place in 1295 
when Thomas, son of Juliana of Cradley 
shed the blood of Osbert the Smith of 
Cradley at the lidyate, or swing gate.39 
This is likely to have occurred at Oldnall, 
as we know that a family called Lydiat was 
living at the farm here in 1489 40 and that 
Oldnall Gate indicated the passing from 
the manor of Oldswinford into the manor 
of Cradley. The ‘road from Stanburne 
(Stambermill) to Oldenhalle (Oldnall)’ is 
mentioned in an Oldswinford Court Roll 
1311/12.41 Thomas ran off to escape the 
threat of arrest and presumably became an 
outlaw. His victim was unusual in having 
an old Anglo-Saxon name Osberht = ‘god 
bright’. Osbert was a smith, a worker in 
metal. This became the most prevalent 
surname in this country as every village 
had a blacksmith. 


John of Cradley made - several 
appearances at the end of the century. In 
1295, 1297 and 1299 he acted as a pledge 
for others.42 He was penalised 4d for not 
collecting two of his cows which had 
strayed and been taken into the bailiffs 
custody.43 He was in dispute with Peter of 
Rugaker and a day was appointed by the 
court to try and reach an amicable 
settlement between them.44 The problem 
appears to be that John of Cradley and 
Thomas of the Green owned strips of land 
in Halesowen and encroached with their 
ploughs onto the path going towards 
Ridgeacre.49 A jury of 12 sworn men 
declared them to be guilty of neglecting 
this road and another one against the 
Vasterne/Waste. 


Thomas of Cradley appeared in 1275.46 
In 1300 he had to pay 1d for trespassing in 
the lord’s right of pasture and the Hay 
(game enclosure).47 


CRADLEY IN 1323 


The Inquisition of John de Somery, who 
died in 1323, is apparently in poor 
condition with tantalising gaps in the 
text.48 


‘There is also a certain messuage with a close which is worth 
yearly 2s. There are also in demesne 60 acres of arable 
land....15s; four acres of meadow worth yearly 


6s; pasture....underwood; one free tenant who holds eight 
selions of land and pays 

yearly....at the four terms of the year; a certain mill...22s; 
nineteen customary 


tenants who hold nineteen messuages and nine and a half 
virgates of land and pay yearly....farm of the [cheusar- 
meaning unclear] is worth yearly 6d. The customary tallage 
is worth yearly 10s; the pannage of the pigs is worth yearly 
2s.....are worth 


yearly 32s 6d. There are due to the lord 40 hens worth 
yearly 3s 8d. Pleas and perquisites.....Total £7 8s 634d.’ 


The manor house is now bringing in 2s a 
year and has an enclosed field. The free 
tenant would have lived there and acted as 
the lord’s bailiff. He held 8 strips, or 
selions (from Old French ‘sellion’) of land 
for which he paid rent each quarter. These 


would have been of variable length and 


about 1 perch/16% feet in width. Since 
1273 more land had been taken into the 
lord’s demesne, which is now 60 acres of 
arable land, worth 3d an acre. It was 
controlled directly by the lord and used for 
the benefit of his household. The value of 
meadowland was much higher at 1s 6d an 
acre. Hay meadows were becoming 
increasingly scarce as more land came into 
cultivation to feed a growing population. 
There is one extra customary tenant since 
1273. All 19 were half-virgaters. Despite 
his reputation for being a hard man the 
amount of tallage that John de Somery 
extracted from his tenants shows a 
substantial reduction. In addition to the 
usual services, which is probably the 
missing item valued at 32s 6d, the tenants 
were also required to provide their lord 


with 40 hens. Chicken meat constituted an 


important part of the non-grain foods and 
medieval hens were free-range, fed with 
barley. The pleas and perquisites included 
income derived from the manorial court, 
merchets, which were payable on the 
marriage of a villein’s daughter, and 
heriots, which were payable at death. The 
total of £7 8s 6%d 49 demonstrates a 
further decline in value. 


ECONOMIC 
RECESSION 
In the 13th century Cradley enjoyed 
economic growth and prosperity. The lord 


took over an area of the manor for his 
personal use as a deer park and a rabbit 
warren, with a manor house and private 
chapel nearby. There was a substantial 
increase in the population, which 
necessitated the introduction of a form of 
surname in addition to the French first 
names that had taken over from Anglo- 
Saxon names. Woodland was cleared to 
meet the needs of the rising population 
and less fertile soils were cultivated, 
pushing out from the old common fields. 


As less pasture became available there was 
a decline in village livestock. Without their 
manure the land produced fewer crops. So, 
in the 14th century, a period of recession 
set in. This was intensified by the climactic 
instability with temperatures falling and 
rain increasing, particularly in 1315/16. 
Bad harvests were recorded in the 
Halesowen area in 1315, 1316 and 1321. 


An outbreak of sheep murrain from 1313 
to 1317 and of cattle disease in 1319 to 
1322 added to a sense of desolation. 
Cradley had begun to sink into economic 
decline even before the arrival of Black 
Death in 1349. 
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CRADLEY 
UNDER THE 
BOTETOURTS 
(1322 - 1420) 


LORDSHIP OF THE 
MANOR 


A.. John de Somery’s death in 1322 the portion of his 


estates that included Cradley passed to his recently-widowed sister 
Joan, wife of Sir Thomas de Botetourt, an alleged illegitimate 
grandson of King Edward I. They lived at Weoley Castle, Northfield. 


When Joan died in 1338 her son and heir, 


John, was 19 years old and so custody of 
his estates was given to a kinswoman, 
Eleanor Beaumont, until he came of age. 
The Worcestershire historian, Treadway 
Nash, gives John Botetourt’s annual 
income from Cradley in 1367 as 
amounting to the sum of £11 3s Od with 
11 capon cockerels.! He gives as his source 
a parchment of a reckoning of John 
Botetourt. This seems very high compared 
with the figures which are given in the 
earlier Inquisitions Post Mortem, which are 
in the region of £7 to £8, with the value 
given of 66s 8d following the death of 
Joyce Burnell in 1407 2 and 75 shillings in 
1420. 


Botetourt saltire. 


In 1376 John settled all his estates upon 
himself, his wife Joyce, and their heirs. 
Their son, John, died before his father so, 
in 1386, the estates passed to his 
granddaughter, Joyce, and her husband Sir 
Hugh Burnell. John was a benefactor to 
Halesowen Abbey and when he died Abbot 
Richard of Hampton was his appointed 
executor. He elected to be buried before 
the high altar of the Abbey, near to the 
sacred relic of the supposed head of St 
Barbara, an alleged 3° century Christian 


martyr. 


For 21 years Joyce and Hugh Burnell (1347-1420) managed 
the estates together until Joyce’s death in 1407, whereupon 
Hugh was lord on his own for a further 13 years. They, too, 


were both buried in the Abbey, in the choir. As they had no 
surviving children, under the terms of the 1376 settlement, 
ownership of the estates reverted back to the daughters of 
John and Joyce Botetourt and their heirs, each inheriting one 
third. Maurice Berkeley of Gloucestershire was a descendant of 
one of the daughters, Katherine, and he now became lord of 
Cradley manor. 


LAY SUBSIDY ROLL OF 
1327 
Along with other areas, Cradley was in a 
deep recession in the 14th century. A series 
of wet summers and frozen winters 
affected agricultural productivity and 
made life hard. Grain prices rocketed. This 
was followed by outbreaks of sheep and 
cattle disease. Supplies of milk and meat 
were affected and also the ability to 
cultivate as there were fewer oxen 
available to plough. As a result, people 
became malnourished and_ epidemics 
spread. There was an increase in crime as 
hungry people sought food in times of 
famine. It’s reported that some were forced 
to live on carrion, the dead carcases of 


birds and animals, and that many starved 
to death. In addition to all this distress, 
caused by natural forces, taxation imposed 
another burden. Money was needed to 
meet the expenses of the war against 
Scotland. So when the 14-years-old King 
Edward III came to the throne in 1327 he 
ordered a tax on everyone, excluding 
clergy and knights, who had movable 
goods worth more than 10 shillings. It 
caused resentment because an amount of 
one twentieth of people’s goods was taken 
in a time of great hardship. The most 
honest and loyal men of Cradley were 
required to inquire into the goods of each 
person living there on Michaelmas Day, 
whether they were freeholders or villeins, 
and to collect the tax. This is the list for 
Cradley.3 


de Willemo de Oldenhale xd William of Oldenhale 10d 


de Thoma de Hanmore xijd Thomas of Hanmore 12d 
de Roberto le Bere ijs Robert le Bere 2s 

de Johanne le Bere viijd John le Bere 8d 

de Thoma Asseline vjd Thomas Asseline 6d 

de Johanne Orm xviijd John Orm 18d 

de Nicholao Mauncel xijd Nicholas Mauncel 12d 
de Philipo Regnald vjd Philip Regnald 6d 
Summa viijs probata Total 8s approved 


The Lay Subsidy Roll for 1275, shown in the previous chapter, 
listed 22 taxpayers. It’s noticeable that there is a marked fall 
in the number of persons taxed, in their wealth and in the 
amount raised. Only 8 people owned up to having moveable 
goods worth more than 10 shillings. The recession had taken a 
lot of people out of taxation. 


The list shows that surnames were coming 
into more general use. A name which 
didn’t appear on the 1275 list of 
freeholders, is Mauncel. This is Norman in 
origin and indicated a feudal tenant 
occupying land sufficient to raise a family. 
Mansels were of a higher status than poor 
peasants who regularly worked for wages 
and bought their food, but lower in status 
than richer tenants who had land and a 
surplus of corn and goods to sell in the 


market place and were able to employ 


labourers. The Mauncel family lived at 
Netherend and Mansell Close is named 
after them. Descendants of the Mauncels/ 
Mansells and the Hanmores/Homers of 
Homer Hill lived in Cradley for centuries. 
It’s likely that Nicholas Mauncel was of 
the same family as Philip of Netherend in 
the 1275 roll. The name of Thomas of 
Netherend isn’t on this list, although 
we’ve seen that it featured in the 1275 list 
and in the Court Rolls of Hales. It also 
appears in 1344 when Thomas’ heir paid 
an entry fine to secure his tenancy.4 
There’s a possibility that he appears here 
under the nickname of Thomas Asseline, 
the little ass. 

In 1334 the tax system was changed so that the king’s taxes 
were imposed on communities rather than upon individuals. 
Under the new system the lord of the manor decided how 
much each person was able to pay. Cradley was asked to raise 


a total of 14 shillings that year, which represents a substantial 
increase in seven years. 


THE ORME FAMILY 


The name of John Orm appears in both 
the 1275 and the 1327 Lay Subsidy Rolls. 
Eldest sons were often given the same 
name as their father, which presents 
difficulties in distinguishing different 
generations within a family. The Orm 
family’s fortunes 


seem to have declined in the 52 years between the two lists. In 
1275 John Orme’s goods had been valued at £3 15s Od. His 
descendant has goods worth £1 10s Od in 1327, a decrease of 
60%, although he is still the second wealthiest person living in 
Cradley. It’s likely that the Orme’s money came from their 
iron-working activity, probably making nails, along the Stour 
at Corngreaves/Belle Vale. We will see that nails were 
definitely made at Jack Orme’s tenement in later years. 


The death of John Orme is recorded in 
1339 on the back of a court roll for the 
Manor of Hales.° A translation from the 
medieval Latin reads as follows: 

‘Court of Cradley held the _ nearest 
Tuesday before the feast of the birth of St 
John the Baptist the thirteenth year of the 
reign of King Edward III after the 
conquest. John Orm ts deceased. He held 
of the lord one messuage and one virgate 
of land for services four shillings rent. 


The said lord there names _ his 
heir.....Robert, 

John’s son, is his heir. He gives the lord 
for relief 4s. Pledges Robert of Chilton 
and Roger son of Th[omas?]. He has 
done fealty. Relief 4s. Heriot 5s 6d.’ 

The first thing to note is that the dating of 
documents was very different from our 
system. Religion had an _ important 
influence on people’s lives and so religious 
festivals were used to indicate the date. 
The birth of John the Baptist is celebrated 
on 24 June. The year was calculated 
according to the reign of the monarch 
recognised after the Norman Conquest. 
This then records that a manor court was 
held in Cradley on Tuesday 23 June 1339 
for the purpose of recording John Orme’s 
death and transferring his property to his 
son and heir Robert Orme. All 
conveyances of land had to pass through 
the lord’s manorial court and every new 
tenant had to swear an oath of fealty to 
the lord before being admitted to the 


property. 


John Orme had died in possession of a 


house with its surroundings and one 
virgate of land in the common fields. This 
is a larger holding than earlier tenants are 
recorded as farming, they were _half- 
virgaters, but it too would have been split 
into a number of separate strips in the 
common fields, according to the custom of 
the manor, totalling around 30 acres. It 
was held in return for his rendering feudal 
services to the lord, and on payment of an 
annual rent of 4 shillings. A payment 
equivalent to the annual rent was due 
before Robert was admitted to the 
property. This was called ‘relief’ and it 
indicated that it was freehold. A further 
payment of a ‘heriot’ of 5s 6d was also 
demanded. When a tenant died a lord had 
the right to take his best animal, or a 
monetary equivalent. The custom arose 
from a time when the lord issued cattle, 
particularly plough oxen, to his tenants. 


Upon the death of a tenant the animal and 
land were taken back into the lord’s hands 
and re-issued as he thought fit. Lords 
continued to extort this ancient tax long 
afterwards and heriots weren't legally 
abolished in Britain until 1922. Robert’s 
pledges are named as Roger son of 
Thomas and a neighbour, Robert of 
Chilton. Roger son of Thomas was one of 
those that survived Black Death when it 
struck ten years later. In 1349 he went to 
the Cradley Manor Court to pay an entry 
‘fine’ of 18 shillings which enabled him to 
enter his copyhold lands. Then in 1354 he 
paid 2 marks, or 26s 8d, to enter some 
other lands.© A John de Chilton was 
reeve of Halesowen in 1335.7 I’ve found 
no mention of Ormes in Cradley after 
1339, although they continue to appear on 
the other side of the Stour in Rowley. The 
name ‘Jack Orme’s Tenement’ remained in 


use for hundreds of years after, as we will 
see in later chapters. 


THE LE BERE/ATTE 
LUYDE FAMILY 


There was only one person wealthier than 
John Orme in 1327 and that was Robert 
le Bere. It’s possible that his money, and 
that of John le Bere, was also obtained 
from nail-making, but in the area of Lyde 
Green/Lodge Forge. In 1342 Robert 
acquired a burgage, houses and cottages in 
Halesowen from Thomas and John Gardin, 
to give to his son, Henry le Bere.8 A 
charter had been granted to create a self- 
governing borough of Halesowen in the 
1260s and the area around the church was 
divided into burgages to be rented out to 
people with sufficient skill and enterprise 
who wished to set themselves up as traders 


or craftsmen in the commercial area. 


Burgages were long plots of land with a 
narrow street frontage based on the unit of 
a perch (5 metres). Some towns today have 
shop frontages that retain this perch unit, 
indicating their origins in the old burgage 
system. Those at Halesowen were near to 
the medieval market cross that originally 
stood in the Bull Ring but is now in the 
grounds of St John’s Church. Crosses were 
erected in market places to ensure that 
buyers and sellers had divine protection. In 
1220 the Abbot of Hales had obtained a 
licence from King Henry III to hold a 
market every Wednesday and an annual 
fair. Cradley people who had _ surplus 
produce and goods to sell would be 
amongst those going to Halesowen market 
on Wednesdays to make a little extra 
money for themselves. The death of 


Robert le Bere’s son, Nicholas, is 


reported in 1359. Nicholas could not have 
had any children as Alicia, his sister and 
heir, gave the lord 10 shillings fine to 
enter his property.? 


In December 1367 Lord John de Bottetort 
granted a plot of land with buildings, 
called Le Bereoplas (The Bereplace) in 
Halesowen, to William atte Luyde of 
Cradley.19 This would appear to be 
another designation for William le Bere. 
In 1425 a tenement called Le Bere Hall in 
Halesowen was- granted to John 
Pippewalle from William Bishop, who 
acquired it from William Luyde alias 
William Bere 1! who was now living in 
Tewksbury. The atte Luyde family 
probably lived at Lyde Green, which was 
situated on the Stour side of the lane that 
ran between the village and Cradley Forge. 
There was a piece of land called Bere’s 
Ground on the opposite, Homer Hill, side 


of the lane.!2 The following picture is of a 
document whereby William atte Luyde 
granted a plot of land in Halesowen to 
John Adenbrok of Rowley, in 1370/1. 
The heraldic seal is Luyde’s/Bere’s seal of a 
chevron between three baker’s peels.13 
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John Luyde and his wife surrendered one 


of their messuages in Cradley to the use of 
Philip Reynold in 1387. He was a 
descendant of Philip Reynold whose name 
appears on the 1327 Lay Subsidy Roll. The 
entry fine Philip paid to the lord suggests 
that he was involved in the industry of 
nail-making as he paid, not a sum of 
money, but 500 lath nails.!4 Lath nails are 


used for fixing thin strips of wood. The 
Reynold line in Cradley died out when 
Robert Reynold’s messuage was inherited 
by his nearest heir, John Dyson of 
Inkberrow, and by 1562 the property was 
being leased by nailer Henry Wall.15 
Luyde and his wife surrendered another 
messuage with half a virgate of land in 
1402, this time to the use of Thomas 
Hackett, who gave the lord a 10s entry 
fine.16 This later came into the hands of 
nailer William Wall, who died in 1501. 
From him it went to his son, Fulke Wall, 
who died in 1521.17 (It may be helpful to 
refer to the Wall family tree on page 119.) 
Both of these tenements were close to the 
place which later became Lodge Forge. 


NONARUM 
INQUISITIONES TAX 
The name of Thomas Atwell appears in 
the 1327 Lay Subsidy Roll for Pedmore. In 


1342 he is described as living in Cradley 
and it fell upon him to swear an oath as to 
the value of corn, fleeces and lambs of the 
hamlet for the purpose of taxation. A tax 
was levied on the clergy, to collect from 
their benefices, for the purpose of helping 
to finance the Hundred Years War between 
England and France and the wars with 
Scotland. Rural parishes like Halesowen 
had to pay one ninth of their sheaves of 
corn, fleeces and lambs. In 1291 the whole 
parish of Halesowen had been assessed for 
the Taxatio Ecclesiastica Angliae et Walliae. 
That assessment of £26 13s 4d still stood 
in 1342. However, there was an anomaly 
which caused a query. The manor of Hales 
had been in Shropshire since Norman 
times, when it had been granted to Roger 
of Montgomery Earl of Shrewsbury. Much 


of his land was in Shropshire and it was 


easier to administer his new acquisition 
from that county. But four hamlets within 
the parish of Halesowen, namely Frankley, 
Warley, Cradley and Ludley, were in 
Worcestershire. It wasn’t clear whether 
their share of the tax, which amounted to 
£5, was due to Shropshire or _ to 
Worcestershire. ‘Likewise we find on oath 
John Nichols of Frankley, Richard Warley 
of Warley, Thomas Atwell of Cradley, 
Nicholas Hayley of Ludley, that the 
church of Halesowen, which is situated in 
the county of Shropshire, is taxed at 40 
marks [£26 13s 4d], which certain 
church has four hamlets in the county of 
Worcester, from whence a _ ninth of 
sheaves, fleeces and lambs of the four 
bordering hamlets ruled by the lord are 
valued at £5 and no more.’ 18 It was ruled 
that they should pay to the county of 


Worcestershire where they were located.19 


THE BLACK DEATH 
AND RELEASE FROM 
SERFDOM 


The severe weather conditions, animal 
disease, hunger and taxation led to a mood 
of desperation and helplessness in the 
early years of the 14th century. These 
feelings were intensified when the 
catastrophic Pestilence, later known as 
Black Death, hit the Midlands in the spring 
of 1349. Using the Hales Court Rolls it’s 
been estimated that 40% of adult males 
died at Halesowen.2° The regular tolling of 
the church bell would have been chilling. 
This was one of the most devastating 
pandemics in human history and it spread 
from Asia through the Mediterranean and 
Europe carried by fleas and body lice. It 


was very contagious and_ incredibly 


painful. Once a person had become 
infected with bubonic plague, black 
tumours, which oozed pus, appeared on 
the groin, neck and armpits. This was 
accompanied by a fever and vomiting 
blood. Death occurred within two to seven 


days. 


The serfs that didn’t die emerged 
afterwards in a much stronger position, 
which enabled them to break away from 
the feudal hold the lord had over them and 
to improve their living standards. The 
drastic fall in population meant that there 
was less demand for land. As a result, land 


prices dropped. In order to attract tenants, 


lords were forced to reduce or waive 
services and feudal dues that villeins had 
been obliged to carry out. Tenants were 
able to take advantage of the situation by 
obtaining more land under new forms of 
leases and labourers were able to demand 
higher wages. In Cradley we can see how 
families like the Hanmores and _ the 
Mauncels_ benefited and emerged as 
yeoman farmers. In 1387 Thomas 
Hanmore paid 6s 8d rent a year for his 
messuage and half a virgate of land.2! 


An unpopular and unfair poll tax of four pence on every adult 
was introduced in 1377, increasing to twelve pence a head by 
1381. This affected far more people than the Lay Subsidies, 
and, like them, was used for military purposes, this time to 
raise money to pay for an army to attack France. Returns exist 
for the years 1377, 1379 and 1381 for many areas, giving the 
names of all the inhabitants of the manor. Unfortunately, 
those for Cradley have not survived. The tax was one of the 
grievances that led the priest John Ball to preach a sermon at 
Blackheath, London in 1381 calling for social equality. It 
included the famous quotation: ‘When Adam delved and Eve 
span, who was then the gentleman?’ A group of rebels, led by 
Wat Tyler, stormed the Tower of London to kill the Lord 


Chancellor and Lord High Treasurer. This Peasants’ Revolt 
marked the beginning of the end of serfdom in medieval 
England. Although the revolt was a failure, it increased 
awareness of the need for the reform of feudalism and in the 
following years the process of freeing tenants speeded up 
across the country. 


In 1387 the Abbot of Hales had trouble 
with his bonded tenants at Romsley when 
an exceptional woman, Agnes Sadeler, led 
a rebellion demanding an end to bondage. 
The tenants refused to perform the 
customary services for their holdings and 
‘confederated by oath to resist the Abbot 
and his ministers.’ His right to extort 
services was upheld, but at Cradley similar 
appeals were more successful. A record 
exists of a charter granting Geoffrey son 
of Richard of Chilton, his 
manumission from serfdom. Geoffrey held 
the tenancy of property that was in the 
hands of Halesowen Abbey. Sometime 
before 1391, when Richard of Hampton 


ceased to be the Abbot of Hales, he freed 
Geoffrey with his family and children for 
ever from all feudal restrictions. Geoffrey 
was granted personal and economic rights 
and a freehold tenancy of all lands ‘he at 
some time held of the lord William Burdet 
in the village of Cradley’ on payment of 
12d a year and a hen.22 The charter was 
witnessed by clerics who were attached to 
the Abbey. 


OTHER CRADLEY 
LANDHOLDERS 


Thomas le Wayte appeared on the 1327 
Lay Subsidy roll for Pedmore. His name 
derived from ‘the watchman’, who kept 
guard in the hours of darkness. In 1353 he 
surrendered a messuage he held in Cradley 
as a villein for the performance of services. 
The entry fine was 40 shillings.23 A few 
months later, on 6 February 1353/4, he 


obtained premises in Halesowen from 
Richard son of Edmund le Taillor.24 The 
name later transformed into White. 


In 1381 John Colleson of Cradley 
appeared at the Halesowen Manor Court. 
He had married Lucy, daughter of John 
Hill of Romsley and was required to swear 
fealty for property held by his wife.2° 

GRANT OF LAND BY JOHN WELER TO CHAPLAIN THOMAS 
In 1378 John Weler of Oldenhale, 
granted a benefice of lands in Cradley and 
Pedmore, with marlpits, to the chaplain 
Thomas Hexstone.2© The land that was 
granted in Cradley was in Over Oldfield 
between the strips of Thomas atte Welle, 
who had sworn the value of Cradley’s 
contribution to the Nonarum Inquisitiones, 
and John Hanmore. A headland was a 
wider strip in the common field that 
served as a path for walking and Verency 
headland might have been the present 


boundary path. 


‘Know present and future that I, John 
Weler of Oldenhale, give, grant, and here 
prefer and confirm my charter to Thomas 
Hexstone chaplain, one piece of land 
lying within Overoldfeld in Cradley, 
between the land of Thomas ate Welle 
and the land of John Hamore and 
extending in length to the land of John of 
Oldehale to Verency headland. The same 
gives and grants to Thomas, vicar and 
lord, that .... twenty four selions lying in 
Foxxcotefeld in Pevmore, between the 
land of the lord of Pevmore and John 
Willys on the one part, and the land of the 
lord of Pevmore on the other part, and 
extending to the land that was of Thomas 
the Fox to the way that leads from Ludley 
up to the Hay. The same gives and grants 
the same lord Thomas seven selions of 
land lying in the Hemefeld, between the 
land of John Willys on the one part and 
the land of Thomas of Tychulbache on the 
other part, and extending to the meadow 
called the Hememedowe to the road 
leading from Jake Willys to Ludley. 
(Tychulbache was in Ludley and can be 


located on the Tithe Map for that area in 
the form of Twizzlebach. ) 


To have and to hold, all parcels of land, with marlpits, 
hedges and all those appurtenances within Cradley and in 
Pevmore which is in Oldswinford, the aforesaid Thomas, his 
heirs and assigns freely, rightly and in peace from the taking 
of the lord, for services thence owed and by right 
GECUSTOMNEM, « siicn casicassctastsuervscks 

Signed before these witnesses, John of Seggsley, John Hulle, 
John ... , Roger... , John Hulle of Ludley and others more, at 
Oldenhale next Sunday after the feast of St James, in the 
first year of the reign of King Richard the Second after the 
conquest.’ 


It’s probable that the chaplain was connected to Halesowen 
Abbey. In 1215, the same year that King John’s barons 
compelled him to put his seal to the Magna Carta, he had 
granted the endowment of an Abbey at Halesowen. The King 
had been excommunicated by the Pope from 1208 until 1213 
after an argument over who should be the next Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The endowment may have been part of John’s 
attempt to restore relationships and enlist the Pope’s support 
as an ally in his struggle with his barons. The Abbey was given 
the name of St Mary the Virgin and it’s situated off what is 
now Manor Way. When the building was completed in 1218 it 
became the home, for 320 years, of a small community of 
regular canons of the Premonstratensian Order which had 
originated in 1120 in Prémontré France. These men were not 
an enclosed order of lay monks who lived in seclusion. They 
were ordained priests who had the authority to conduct 
masses in local churches and they exercised a_ pastoral 
ministry in the nearby parishes, including saying the last rites 
with those who were dying. As they travelled along the early 
track that linked Oldnall with the Abbey they would have 
been conspicuous in their long white cassocks, cloaks and hats 
that had not been dyed. Their appearance gave rise to the 
name ‘White Canons’. They had a big influence on the 
surrounding population. 


There would also have been a movement 
of traffic in the opposite direction. It’s 
unlikely that the canons would have 
provided education for anyone that wasn’t 
taken into the religious community, but 
they did offer sick people treatment in the 
infirmary, which has recently been 
restored. In an age where the poor relied 
upon religious establishments for alms, 
those in need made their way to the Abbey 


gatehouse for food and drink in the same 


way that they go to food banks today. On 
the death of Lady Bergavenny, Joan 
Beauchamp of Hunnington, in 1339 the 
sum of 20 shillings was shared out 
amongst the poor who presented 
themselves at the gates of the Abbey. 
When Abbot William of Bromsgrove died 
in 1369, he left money for the sum of 1d to 
be distributed to anyone who came for it 
on the day of his funeral. It’s reported that 
635 people showed up and it’s likely that 
some were from Cradley. Hospitality 
was provided for travellers on the road 
and they put up paying guests who came 
on ‘holyday’ to venerate the Abbey’s relic 
which was held in a gilt and jewelled 
shrine. It claimed to be the complete head 
of a 3rd century martyr, St Barbara, who 
was decapitated by her father when she 


refused to give up her Christian faith. 


Once the Abbey was established its 
possessions increased. The canons used 
their influence to persuade local 
landowners like John Weler to grant lands 
and wealth for the benefit of the religious 
order and for the benefit of the soul of the 
benefactor. At this time the church 
encouraged people to believe that their 
place in heaven could be assured if they 
donated land and money to monastic 
houses. As a result, the Abbey came to 
own a great deal of farmland, orchards, 
dovecotes, fisheries and mills in the 
surrounding area. The Abbey had the 
advowson, or right to appoint a priest, in 
various places including Cradley. It also 
received tithes, one tenth, of the manor’s 
annual produce of land and labour. This 
share of the harvest field was stored in a 
large tithe barn. The 1843 _ Tithe 
Apportionment for Cradley shows the area 
of Cradley Park as being tithe free. This is 
because it had been owned by the Abbey 
and we will see evidence of this in a later 
chapter. 


The following picture shows some 
decorated late medieval jug handles found 


at Oldnall by fieldwalker Mike Smith. They 
are contemporary with John Weler of 
Oldenhale and could have been used by 
him or his successors. 
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SUMMARY 


Some farming families had already begun 


to supplement their income by engaging in 
iron-working during the winter months at 
sites alongside the River Stour. Life for the 
people of Cradley in the 14th century was 
one of harsh physical toil as they struggled 
to survive in the face of climate change, 
famine, plague and other obstacles of life, 


whilst coping with burdens of taxation 
from the state, the church and the lord of 
the manor. But things did improve as the 
sharp drop in population due to the Black 
Death gave peasants a bargaining power 
that enabled them to get free from 
serfdom. Consequently, the end of this 
period saw the beginning of an enormous 
social change from feudalism to the early 
modern market economy. 
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CRADLEY 
UNDER 
MAURICE 
BERKELEY 
AND THE 
BUTLERS/ 
ORMONDS 
(1420 - 1515) 


LORDSHIP OF THE 
MANOR 


M..... Berkeley of Gloucestershire (1400 - 1464) was heir 


to one third of the Botetourt estates through John Botetourt’s 
daughter, Katherine. An account roll for 1442 shows that he 
received annually from the manor of Cradley £7 13s 6d and 14 hens 
in rentl as well as income from Old Swinford, Northfield and 
Weoley. This indicates a considerable recovery from the period of 
recession and plague in the 14th century, when Cradley’s value to 
Hugh Burnell had been 66s 8d following the death of his wife, 
Joyce, in 1407.2 


But Berkeley also laid claim to the other two thirds of the 
estates that had been purchased by Joan Beauchamp, Lady 
Bergavenny, and confirmed by Hugh Burnell in 1417. Upon 
her death in 1435 the lands passed to her grandson, James 
Butler, (1420 - 1461) and a dispute arose between him and 
Berkeley that wasn’t settled until 1454. It was then agreed to 
divide the disputed land, with Butler taking the manors of 
Oldswinford, Clent, Hagley and Cradley and Berkeley having 
the others. 
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Butler’s interest in these manors was 
purely a financial one. In 1449 he was 
created Earl of Wiltshire in recognition of 
services rendered to Henry VI. Two years 


later he was made Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
When his father died, in 1452, he became 
the 5th Earl of Ormond (an Irish title) 
before rising to the position of Lord High 
Treasurer of England in 1454. 


The following year saw the beginning of a sporadic dynastic 
war for the possession of the English Crown. It was known as 
The Wars of the Roses, as supporters of the House of York, 
whose symbol was a white rose, fought the supporters of the 
House of Lancaster, whose symbol was a red rose. Butler was a 
devoted Lancastrian who headed an army supporting Henry 
VI. At the age of 41 he led the Lancastrian troops to defeat at 
the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, just outside Ludlow. A month 
later he was taken prisoner after the bloody battle of Towton 
(1461). His lands were taken from him by the victorious King 
Edward IV of the House of York and he was beheaded as a 
traitor. 


An anonymous’ chronicle compiled 
between 1461 and 1471, known from the 
name of its editor as ‘Davies’ Chronicle’ 
said of Butler: ‘The offices of the realm, 
and especially the Earl of Wiltshire, 
treasurer of England, for to _ enrich 
himself, peled the poor people and 
disinherited rightful heirs and did many 


wrongs.’ 3 This maynot be entirely 


impartial as a writer who held Yorkist 
sympathies would certainly be critical of a 


Lancastrian. 


Following Butler’s execution, King Edward 
IV granted Cradley to Fulk Stafford esquire 
of Bedcote Oldswinford, third son of Sir 
Ralph Stafford of Grafton. Fulk died 
childless within a year. The Inquisition 
Post Mortem following his death in 1466 
gave his income from Cradley as £7 10s Od 
a year.4 His widow, Margaret, retained the 
third of his estate allowed her by custom, 
but the remainder reverted back to the 
King. King Edward then granted the two 
thirds, and the other one third after 
Margaret Stafford’s death, to Thomas Prout 
esquire. When Prout died, also without 
issue, the manor once more reverted to the 
Crown. 

Finally, King Edward IV granted the manor to his own consort, 


Queen Elizabeth Woodville, who was described as the most 
beautiful woman in Britain. This was to lead to a surprising 


connection between Cradley and Westminster Abbey. In 1470 
there was a reversal in the Yorkist fortunes and Edward fled to 
Burgundy. Elizabeth was pregnant and she sought sanctuary in 
Westminster Abbey. There she gave birth to a son, Edward. 
Her husband returned safely and six months later decisively 
defeated the Lancastrians at the battle of Tewkesbury. In 
thanks for this Elizabeth decided to found a side chapel in the 
Abbey dedicated to St Erasmus, the patron of women in 
childbirth and of sailors. Two priest chaplains were to say 
daily masses there for the Queen and her family. From 1479 to 
1485 the Abbot of Westminster was granted the rents and 
other monetary dues from Cradley and Hagley people, 
including the sale of wood from Cradley Park, to help fund 
this chantry. You can’t see the Chapel of St Erasmus if you go 
to Westminster Abbey today, as Lancastrian King Henry VII 
had it pulled down in 1502 to make way for his new Lady 
Chapel. But you can see bits of it. Above the doorway of the 
Chapel of Our Lady at Pews, also known as Islop’s Erasmus 
Chapel, is an elaborate panel which says ‘Sanctus Erasmus’ 
and an altarpiece from the original chantry built by Queen 
Elizabeth Woodville. The base of the frame has Yorkist badges 
and it probably framed a sculpture of a scene of the 
martyrdom of St Erasmus. 


The saying of daily masses in the Chapel failed to offer the 
protection to Elizabeth’s family that she craved. Besides giving 
birth to Edward, Elizabeth also gave birth to another son, 
Richard. At the tender age of four he was married to a wealthy 


heiress, Anne of Mowbray, when she was six. The marriage 
lasted only two years before Anne died. She was buried in St 
Erasmus’ chapel. Another two years later Richard disappeared 
in the Tower of London with his older brother, Edward, who 
had become King Edward V after the natural death of his 
father. Edward was King for only 86 days. The brothers 
became known as ‘The Princes in the Tower’ and their fate is 
uncertain after their disappearance in 1483. When the Chapel 
was demolished in 1502 Anne’s coffin was removed. No-one 
knew what had happened to it until 1964 when some 
contractors working in Stepney accidently found it in a vault 
of the convent of St Clare. The remains were analysed by 
scientists before being entombed in Westminster Abbey close 
to Anne’s original resting place. Because it was a lead coffin 
her red hair was still on the skull. 


Cradley and Hagley stopped funding the 
chantry in 1485, when the /Yorkists 
suffered a defeat at the Battle of Bosworth 
and the Lancastrian Henry Tudor became 
King. He married the daughter of Elizabeth 
and Edward, so reconciling the two 
houses. Henry VII restored James Butler’s 
estates to James’ brother, Thomas, 7¢® Earl 
of Ormond, despite a further ownership 
dispute from the three descendants of 
Joyce Botetourt. The outcome was that the 
estates were confirmed to Ormond, on 
payment of £800 by him to the three 


plaintiffs. Thomas Ormond was an 
enormously wealthy Irish peer with 72 
manors in England. He died in 1515. 


Henry VII also restored Thomas Ormond’s 
right to hold a View of Frankpledge, or 
local court that dealt with minor offences, 
with the lord receiving the penalty 
payments. ‘Grant to Thomas Ormond and 
heirs...of the view of frankpledge and 
assize of bread wine and ale and other 
victuals, the correction of measures and 
weights and other things pertaining to the 
office of clerk of the market of the King’s 
household, to be held twice a year in the 
lordships of Oldswinford, Stourbridge, 
Cradley and Hagley Worcs, rendering 2s a 
year grant to him, also all ‘wayf’, ‘stray’, 
‘mainour’, goods and outlaws, condemned 
persons, maimed persons and fugitives 


and forfeited goods of persons who 


committed offences or refused to stand 


trial before the King....’ ° No records of 
these manor courts, held twice a year, 


have 


survived, but the following chapter gives an indication of the 
matters that were presented in later years, including 
supervising the quality and price of ale and bread, affrays, 
petty theft and common nuisances. The lord was entitled to 
any unclaimed goods (waifs), any unclaimed animals (strays), 
any recovered stolen goods (mainour), and the forfeited goods 
of anyone who had been found guilty of more serious offences 
at a higher court, or who had become an outlaw. 


Ormond’s accounts show that Cradley 
hadn’t suffered unduly in the turbulent 
times. He received an income of £8 Os 344d 
from the manor in 1485/6 of which £7 16s 
11%d came from rents and 3s 4d from 
other sources,© including the sale of wood 
in Cradley Park. This was no longer a deer 
park, but a densely-wooded area. 
Expenses, including the steward’s 
expenses, amounted to 6s 3d. In 1504 
Ormond gave authority to William Harper 
esquire (of Rushall), William Leycettur, 


Richard Huyet and John Daunver to sell 
wood at Cradley Park.” 


The Wars of the Roses saw a further 
strengthening in the position of tenants. 
The relationship between themselves and 
the lord changed. A lord who owned serfs, 
from whom he demanded services and 
oppressive taxes, had now become a 
commercial landlord of independent 
husbandmen and yeomen farmers. The 
land tenants operated a rota whereby each 
year one of them acted in turn as reeve 
and took responsibility for collecting the 
rents and monies that were due to the lord. 
These were handed in to the lord’s steward 
when he came into the manor once or 
twice a year. In 1508 it was the turn of 
Thomas Reynolds, whose family had been 
around for over 200 years. He handed over 
the sum of £9 17s 234d from the manor.® 


A former councillor of Cradley, Clifford Willetts (1898-1980), 
was very interested in local history. He is responsible for many 
of the street names that were created in his period of office. 
Two such names were Wiltshire Drive, after James Butler, Earl 
of Wiltshire, and Ormonde Close, after the Earls of Ormond, 
who were lords of Cradley manor. 


NAILERS AND 
BLOOMSMITHIES 


We saw in the previous chapter that some 
people in Cradley weren’t content to rely 
upon farming alone to provide a living and 
they became involved in nail-making. 
Whereas the church had the right to a 
tithe/tenth of what was grown, no tithes 
were demanded on manufactured iron 
products. It was an attractive proposition, 
therefore, to get involved in this activity, 
which could easily be taken up in the 
quieter winter months. Local industries 
that became so important in the 18th and 
19th centuries had roots that went back 
hundreds of years. 


In 1439 Philip Osborn of Cradley 


Worcestershire, chapman was called to 
appear before the justices of the bench to 
answer to John Tenyrden, citizen and 
ironmonger of London, touching a plea of 
debt of 78 shillings.? A chapman was a 
middle-man. Osborn bought iron that 
Tenyrden had imported from Europe. This 
was made into goods which were then sold 
by Tenyrden. It would appear that as early 
as the mid 15th century Cradley was 
involved in the metal goods trade at a 
more significant level than just within the 
immediate locality.19 Philip was a 
forebear of Robert Osborn, who was in 
possession of a property known as Jack 
Orme’s tenement in 1460.1! We’ve already 
mentioned a John/Jack Orme in a 
previous chapter (pages 44 following) and 
the tenement bearing his name _ was 
situated in Belle Vale at the point where 
the River Stour flows from Halesowen into 


Drew’s Brook. This was a site of early iron- 
working activity which, centuries later, 
became the concern known as Belle Vale 
Forge and, more recently, the site of G 
Clancey’s engineering works. When this 
was demolished, new houses were built in 
Clancey Way. Robert Osborn surrendered 
the property to John Cooke !2 and 
Juliana his wife on 29 December 1460. 
Their heir, Thomas Cooke, sold it to 
William Wall in 1473 for the sum of £15 
6s 8d. The high price would indicate that 
it was a valuable enterprise. 


This is the first mention of the Wall family 
in Cradley. People of this name came from 
old Celtic stock that inhabited Britain 
before the Anglo-Saxon settlement. The 
place name Wales comes from the same 
derivation, as does Walsall ‘Walesho’ and 
the closer-to-home Walton. We'll see in the 


next section that the Walls’ 


industrial activity, which supplemented 
their farming, made them one of the 
foremost families in the community until 
the 17th century. They had a great 
entrepreneurial spirit that made them 
Cradley’s equivalent of Alan Sugar or Bill 


Gates! 


Tenants had the right to mine their land 
without making any additional payment to 
the lord. The more _ enterprising 
supplemented their income by taking 
advantage of the mineral resources to 
become bloomsmiths, or bloomers. They 
utilised the valuable resources that the 
manor had to offer in the form of 
ironstone, limestone, coal and wood, 
together with an accessible supply of 
water-power. Members of the Wall family 
operated bloomsmithies at Belle Vale and 
at Lodge Forge where blooms, or lumps, of 
iron were made before being shaped into 
nails. Charcoal, obtained by burning 
coppiced wood in controlled conditions, 
was added to local ironstone and limestone 
in a simple clay bloomery, which cost little 


to make. Air was pumped in through 
tuyeres at the base of the furnace. Bellows, 
operated by the water-power of the Stour, 
raised the temperature to the required heat 
to produce, as if by magic, large blooms of 
iron. Once the process was judged to be 
complete these were taken out by long- 
handled tongs and refined by re-heating, 
beating and hammering them on an anvil 
to expel the slag and to produce bar iron. 
Bars could be slit, by hand, into rods of a 
convenient size from which nails could be 
cut, hammered and shaped. All this 
required time, knowledge and experience. 
Experimental archaeologists say that the 
process isn’t as easy as it sounds. In later 
years it was a simple task to just hammer 
nails out of rods of iron for low rates of 
pay, but at this time nail-making was a 
highly-skilled and profitable activity as 
nails were made from scratch from the raw 
materials. Local tax lists and wills show 
that nailers were the wealthiest and 
highest-status people in the community. 


A simple bloomsmithy 


William Wall died in 1501 and was 
buried in Halesowen Church. His sons, 
Fulke and Richard, paid 6s 8d for his 
tomb. Only those who had money could 
afford this status symbol. Richard also 
paid 3s 4d for his wife’s grave in 1516. In 
1512/13 Richard Wall and William Hill, 
acting as trustees of the late William 
Wall, surrendered a messuage and half a 
virgate of land to William’s son, Fulke (see 
Chapter Cradley under the Botetourts 
(1322-1420) - The Le Bere/Atte Luyde 
Family). 


RELIGION 


At this time belief in God, and in an after- 


life, was pretty much universal. All 
worship and practice followed the Roman 
Catholic tradition with emphasis on the 
veneration of Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and of the saints. There was no parish 
church in Cradley. St John the Baptist 
Church Halesowen, which originated 
before 1170, was the main place of 
worship and burial for most Cradley 
people, but not necessarily weddings. Until 
the 16th century a couple could verbally 
promise that they would be married to 
each other and the presence of a priest or 
other witnesses wasn’t required. A lane 
called Church Highway led from the High 
Town area of Cradley to Halesowen 
Church. Its route took in some footpaths 


that are still in use today. 


The pathway at the back of the present 
High Town Ragged School went through 
Cop/Copt/Cob Croft (OE ‘cop’ = ‘summit’) 
down to Furlong Lane and the field called 
the Big Furlong. It then followed the route 
of Hillside Avenue, up the steps to 
Highfield Crescent, coming out at Colman 
Hill before going on to Halesowen. Ground 
on the side of this route was called Church 
Highway. 


From reconstructed Map of Cradley 1782 


Churches had the right to receive a tithe, 
or one tenth, of the sheaves of corn from 


tenant farmers, for the support of the 


church. Those living in the parish of 
Halesowen gave tithes to the Abbey. The 
Abbot then used them to pay vicars and 
priests to officiate at services and to 
maintain church buildings. A 1500 rent 
roll of Halesowen Abbey shows that 
Richard Wall handed over 4 shillings that 
year for Cradley’s tithe rent.13 


In 1436 the vicar of Hales, Canon William 
Eggebaston, was violently assaulted in his 
own house by Geoffrey de Cradley, who 
was accordingly tried for ‘homsoken’ or 
unlawful intrusion into a property to gain 
physical possession of it.14 Twenty years 
later Thomas Parkes, a Cradley resident 
who was then serving as churchwarden, 
sued William of Eggebaston on account of 
debts.!5 The surname Parkes may derive 


from a connection with Cradley Park. 


There were five altars in Halesowen 


Church at this time, the High altar, Our 
Lady’s altar, St Katherine’s altar, the Jesus 
altar and St Stephen’s altar. Lamps were 
kept burning in front of them, funded by 
bequests from those who had died. The 
late medieval church laid great stress on 
the doctrine of purgatory. This is belief in 
an intermediate stage between death and 
heaven in which those who have died in a 
state of grace are purified. The purification 
process is assisted by prayers and masses 
offered on their behalf. Priests were paid 
to say masses for the dead in the side 
chapels of churches and cathedrals. It was 
common, for those who could afford it, to 
leave a small sum to the mother cathedral 
church at Worcester and a similar sum to 
the local church at Halesowen to pay for 
lights on the altars. The Halesowen 
Churchwarden’s Accounts record that, in 
1489, John Smith of Cradley left a 


bequest of 8d to St Katherine’s light and to 
St Stephen’s light in the church. Elizabeth 
Wall left a bequest of 4d to the church 
upon her death in 1513. William Darby of 
Oldnall is recorded as supplying wax for 
use in Halesowen Church in 1502! and in 
1509 Thomas Smyth of Cradley was paid 
12'%4d for 2% Ibs of wax. Richard Wall 
also received 2s from the churchwardens 
in payment for wax and nails in 1516.17 
The wax was used for candles and came 
from bee hives. Beeswax candles burned 
with a pure, clean flame, unlike candles 
made from animal fat which were used in 
most people’s homes. 


JOHN FOREST 


Sometimes people would bequeath a cow 
to provide income for the church in return 
for prayers to be said for their soul after 
death. In 1489 John Forest paid 2s 6d for 
the milk from one of the church cows.18 


This is the earliest record of a family name 
that was to become common in Cradley up 
to the present times. A rent roll of 1500 
shows that Forest paid the Abbot £4 for 
the rent of Witley Barn, which was valued 
at £5.19 In 1503 John Forrest and his 
wife, Alice, obtained from Thomas 
Hackett the use of Longland and 
Grenelaughton, and also a toft, or house, 
along the Stour by Deanford Lane, which 
was at Saltbrook.29 Two attorneys acted 
on behalf of Hackett, namely Thomas 
Osborn and William Darby.2! Forest was 
a man of some importance with strong 
connections to Halesowen Abbey. In 1504 
he is described as a yeoman and entered 
into a bond with the Earl of Ormonde by 
which he and Thomas Brydge, the Abbot 
of Halesowen, and Richard Hayes of 
Halesowen, bound themselves to pay £100 
on condition of Hayes’ good behaviour as 


the earl’s bailiff in the lordship of 
Aylesbury.22, These arrangements were 
made for Hayes to go and manage a 
religious house in Aylesbury, called the 
Convent of Grey Friars, that had been 
founded in 1387 by Ormonde’s ancestor. 
John’s wife, Alice, died in 1514, leaving a 
bequest to Halesowen Church of 2d and a 
towel for the lamp on the High altar.23 


It’s likely that the Forest family surname derived from their 
connections with Cradley Park. A forester acted as a lord’s 
park keeper, patrolling the woodlands and apprehending 
poachers who hunted illegally. He held a prominent position 
in the community, often acting as an arbitrator. Their home 
was probably near the site of Park House (see Chapter Cradley 
under the Lyttletons Part 2 (1660-1700) - Some Other 
Dwellings). 


OLDNALL 


In 1481 William Oldehale of Cradley 
authorised William Wall and Thomas 
Mansell to act as his attorneys at the 
Manor Court of Cradley to surrender one 
messuage, with three nocates/nooks 
(about 23 acres) of adjoining land and 


three other parcels of land, one called 
Halleland, one called Hemlands and one 
called Magge/Madge Furlong to the use of 
William Darby and Margaret his wife. 
Madge (Magpie) Furlong was in the 
Netherfield bordering on to Ludley 
Brook.24 Around the same time Richard 
Hote, son of John Hote formerly of 
Pedmore, surrendered another nocate (7'% 
acres) to William Perkes of Cradley.2° 
These lands continued to be associated 
with the Oldnall estate into the 19th 
century. This is the first appearance of the 
surname Darby in Cradley. 


Another messuage in Oldnall was held in 
1489 by Philip Lydyat, with 40 acres of 
arable land, 40 acres of pasture and 3 
acres of meadow.2© The surname Lydyat 
derives from Old English ‘hlid-yeat’ which 
means ‘swing gate’. It would appear that 
the Lydyats took their surname from living 
by Oldnall Gate on the boundary of 


Cradley and Oldswinford manors. Philip’s 
son was John Lydyat. This holding also 
came into the hands of William Darby. 


OTHER LAND 
TRANSACTIONS 

Those who survived the Black Death 
disaster began to procure more land. 
Property documents show that Thomas 
Hackett of Cradley was acquiring land in 
Warley in 1424 and renouncing his claim 
to it in 1447.27 He is mentioned as paying 
13s 4d to Maurice Berkeley in an account 
roll of 1443.28 This was possibly rent for 
the tenancy surrendered to him by John 
Luyde in 1402 (see Chapter Cradley under 
the Botetourts - The Le Bere/Atte Lyde 
Family). In 1464 and 1468 John Michell 
of Cradley was involved in a transaction of 
land in Bedcote and Oldswinford.29 
Michell’s Farm was at the rear of the 
present Park Lane Tavern. 


The death of John Adynbroke, whose 
name derived from ‘Haden Brook’, is 
recorded in 1503 and his heir is named as 
his son, John, who was due to pay the 
lord one black cow as heriot.29 In the 
same year John Hylle, son of Robert 
Hylle, surrendered a cottage, garden and 
orchard to the use of his brother, Robert, 
who subsequently surrendered it to 
Richard Walle. 

In 1510 the lord of the manor, Thomas 
Ormonde, entered into a lease with 
Thomas Parkes, who was the son of 
William. This was for a mese, (from Old 
French word for house) built in Cradley, 
with its attached holding of half a 
yardland/virgate of land and two further 


lands called homlands lying in Nether 
Woefield as it was now known 


— the ‘Oldfield’ had become corrupted to a 
new form. The decline in population led to 
tenancies being leased on long lettings 


rather than on short terms and this lease 
was for 99 years. The mese had previously 
been held by Philip Grene, but he had 
forfeited it by committing an act of felony, 
which involved stealing goods worth more 
than one shilling. We saw earlier that there 
was a Green family living in Cradley in 
1275 (page 36), but after 1510 the name 
disappeared. The rent Parkes paid for the 
property was 4s 5'%4d a year and it was 
subject to the payment of heriot to the lord 
upon the tenant’s death, which indicated 
that this was an ancient holding.3! Its 
subsequent history is described on page 
112. The indications are that the mese was 
in the Lyde Green area. In the next chapter 
we will note the will of Thomas Parkes in 
1539. 


RIGHT TO PASTURE 
CATTLE ON PENSNETT 
CHASE 


In 1494 Edward Sutton, Lord of Dudley, 
granted permission for Thomas Ormonde 
and eight of his most important Cradley 
tenants to pasture their cattle (but not pigs 
and goats) for ever on his land on the 
other side of the Stour in Dudley Wood 
and on Pensnett Chase, which extended to 
the area of Quarry Bank. The tenants were 
named as William Wall, William Darby, 
John Forest, Richard Maunsel, William 
Smyth, William Beare, Thomas Osborn 
and William Wheeler. For this privilege 
they gave Lord Dudley 10 marks (£6 13s 
4d) and promised that their heirs would 
pay his heirs a yearly rent of 7 shillings 
from the manor of Cradley.32 Cradley 
tenants were still claiming this right at the 
time of Enclosure in 1784. 


We have previously mentioned William 
Wall, William Darby, John Forrest and 
the Osborn family, who lived at Brook 


House by  Corngreaves.23 William 
Wheeler lived by the river bordering onto 
the Chase.34 Richard Maunsel’s ancestors 
had farmed at Netherend since before 
1323. He died in 1512 holding, by a free 
charter, half of a messuage and a nocate of 
land. This was inherited by his son and 
heir Thomas Mansell. It seems _ that 
Thomas was slow in paying his customary 
dues to the lord as the bailiff was ordered 
to seize an animal as heriot and take goods 
to the value of the amount that was due to 
be paid for relief.35 In 1506 William and 
Elizabeth Mancell obtained two selions, 
or strips, of land that had been inherited 
by Matilda Hydley wife of Thomas 
Hackett. 


The death of William Smyth is noted in 
1503. His son, Robert, inherited his 
messuage with its half virgate of land and 
2 selions of land in Netherfield.3® 
In 1512/13 Thomas Perks/Parkes and 


Richard Wall acted on behalf of John 
Smyth to surrender a messuage and its 
half virgate of land to the use of Robert 
Smyth, who paid a heriot.37 


We’ve seen that the Bere family was 
established in Cradley in the 13 century. 
In 1503 Thomas Perkys and John Hylle 
acted on behalf of William Bere to 
surrender his lands of a toft, a parcel of 
dole hay meadow on the side of Homer 
Hill and three selions to his son, William 
Bere.38 


THE WASHFORD 


Most early Cradley families had small 
flocks of sheep, some of which were put to 
graze on Cradley heath. Every Spring they 
were taken to The Washford where their 
fleeces were washed clean before they 
were sheared. The wool was then drawn 
out on ‘cards’ and spun into cloth. The 
plan below (c 1800)? is of Mr Hadley’s 
estate and shows Washford Meadow and 
Washford Orchard, on the heath side of the 
Stour, near to a mill pool and forge which 
came to be known as Lodge Forge, as does 
a plan of the Corngreaves Estate (1820).40 
Thomas Hadley married _ Elizabeth 
Haden of Haden Hill and they held this 
site in 1693 (see Chapter Cradley under 
the Lyttletons Part 2 (1660-1700) - 
Hedger’s Mill). 


SUMMARY 


While their lords were involved in political and military 
machinations between the house of Lancaster and the house of 
York, life for the ordinary people living in the manor of 
Cradley continued much as before as they worked to farm 
their land. Those who also branched out into industrial 
activity became the wealthier members of the community. 
Industry was to play an increasingly important role as the 
centuries progressed. 
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CRADLEY 
UNDER THE 
SEYNTLEGERS 
(1515 - 1564) 


THE SEYNILEGERS 


O. Thomas Butler’s death in 1515 his eldest daughter, Anne, 


(1462 - 1532) inherited the manor of Cradley. She was the widow 
of Sir James Seyntleger of Annary Devon and aunt to Anne Boleyn, 
King Henry VIII’s ill-fated queen, through her younger sister, Mary, 
who married Sir William Boleyn. An Account Roll of Anne 
Seyntleger for 1516 shows that her income from Cradley manor that 
year was £9, collected by John Sparry in his capacity as reeve 
there.1 


Anne Seyntleger died in 1532 and her estate was inherited by 
her grandson, John Seyntleger, when he came of age in 1536. 
John sold the manor to John Lyttelton of Frankley (c1517 - 
1590) in 1564. Lyttelton had bought the Cradley lands 
belonging to the Abbey (Cradley Park) in 1558. 

None of the lords of the manor ever lived 
in Cradley and contact was maintained 
through a steward, or his deputy, who 
arrived once or twice a year to collect the 
rents from the reeve and to conduct the 
proceedings of the manor court. In 1522 
the steward was Sir William Compton.2 In 
1544 the name of the steward is recorded 
as Henry Stafford.2 In 1550 the court 
proceedings were conducted by Edward 


Mowsley, Stafford’s deputy. 


CRADLE Y MANOR 
COURT 


We saw on page 40 how the names of 
some Cradley people were included in the 
records of Hales Manor Court. Lords were 
granted jurisdiction to deal with local 
matters pertaining to their manors, and 
Cradley, too held a court. We are fortunate 
in that it’s one of a small percentage of 
English manors having a complete run of 
surviving 164 century court rolls. From 
1519 to 1558 we have full records of 57 
Great Courts with the addition of another 
4 Small Courts that were _ specially 
convened to deal with changes in tenancy. 
I’ve translated all of these from medieval 
Latin and they provide a valuable source 
for the names of the inhabitants of this 
period and give us a fascinating insight 
into their lives. Manor Courts didn’t deal 
with serious crimes. These went to the 


Magistrates’ Court at Worcester. The local 
courts dealt with tenancies, with 
regulating the everyday life of the 
community including farming practices, 
and with minor offences. 


Until 1538, when it was ordered that 
parish registers be kept to record baptisms, 
weddings and deaths, there are few 
sources available that mention ordinary 
people. There was no parish church at 
Cradley until the late 18th century and its 
residents had to go to Halesowen, 
Oldswinford or Rowley — churches. 
Consequently, inhabitants of Cradley 
appear in various’ parish _ records. 
Halesowen church registers begin in 1559. 
Oldswinford registers begin in 1538 and 
Rowley in 1539. Those who are tracing 
ancestors in this period are advised to look 
at the indexes of our three books of 
Cradley Court Rolls covering the years 


1519 to 1642, and at our book ‘Cradley 
Wills and Inventories 1523 to 1700’ for 
further information about inhabitants. 


Twice a year, in the spring and autumn, 
the lord’s steward came to collect the rents 
and to preside over the court. The 
residents gathered at a convenient place, 
either at the bailiffs house, or under an 
old tree. A reference to Henry Swynerton 
cutting and carrying away the ash tree on 
‘the green called the Court Ash’ © suggests 
that the Cradley court was held on a green 
under an ash tree. The 1782 Survey of 
Cradley has a site called Ash Bank situated 
between the lane from Overend to Cradley 
village and the Stour, near to _ the 
Washford, and this is a possible location. It 
would also explain the name of Parliament 
being used to denote this area in the 1841 
Census. While the court was in progress, a 
clerk wrote up the records on a piece of 


parchment which was rolled up for safe 
keeping, hence the name ‘court rolls.’ 


One of the Manor Court’s functions was 
the supervising and noting of all the 
tenancies and rents within the manor. 
Every time a holding changed hands the 
name of the new tenant was recorded, 


together with the amount of money that 


was due to the lord in the form of rent and 
other payments. This included heriot, 
which was a sort of death duty, and relief, 
which was paid on freehold land. “They 
present that Nicholas Hackett, who held 
of the lord by copy a certain parcel of 
pasture land called the Hayes for rent to 
the lord a year 5s 10d has died since the 
last court, on whose death there falls to 
the lord a heriot. Therefore it is presented 
that the bailiff distrain and that Thomas 
Hackett is his son and right heir and of 
lawful age and is due to give the lord for 
relief 5s 10d.’ (1548). 7 New owners were 
admitted to their property after swearing 
an oath of allegiance to the lord as 
described on page 25 and by the 
ceremonial act of touching the steward’s 
rod of office. 


It was the custom in Cradley for the eldest 
son to inherit the tenancy or, in the 


absence of a son, for daughters to share 
the property between them. So Katrina 
Cockrel and Johanna Briggs of London 
both had an allotted portion of the half- 
share that their mother, Margery 
Dawbeney 8 wife of William, had in a 
property before 1522.9 William Michell 
inherited the other half from his mother, 
Margery.!9 He surrendered his part to 
Edward Rowe in 1532.1! Edward gave it 
to his daughter, Alice, and her husband 
Kenelm Hydley.!2 This was contested at 
the London Chancery Court by William’s 
cousin’s husband, Thomas Bryggys !3 
and, after he was pressed to serve in the 
King’s guard at Boulogne, by Thomas’ 
daughter, Elizabeth. The problem was 
resolved with Kenelm continuing to hold 
the property until after 1558. It was 
occupied by Thomas Halmore.!4 Kenelm 
and Alice Hydley were also involved in 
Chancery proceedings against Robert Wall 
and William Forest between 1538 and 
1544.15 The case was related to deeds on a 


messuage in Cradley which was probably 
somewhere between Cradley Town and 
Cradley Forge. 


Where there were no children, property 
passed to a brother or sister, so when John 
Putter died his nearest heir was his 
widowed sister Johanna Watkins.!© In 
Cradley, but not in all manors, a widow 
was entitled to a dower, or freebench, of 
one third of her dead husband’s holding. 


Property was not only acquired through 
inheritance. Those who could afford it 
provided for their younger children by 
acquiring land from tenants who had 
inherited land in Cradley but lived 
elsewhere. William Darby (1523/4) had 
two messuages at Oldnall. John Forrest, 
and his nephew heir William Forest 
(1525), held a messuage and two cottages. 


Besides holding a messuage, Roger Sparry 


(1549) had a cottage at Saltbrook that was 
sub-let to John Skelding. Some, like 
William Wall, also looked outside the 
manor. In 1549 he and Humphrey Lyde of 
Halesowen obtained two messuages and 
lands in Halesowen from Richard and 
Thomas Ley of Hill for which they paid 20 
nobles of silver (£6 13s 4d).17 


New leases often began on 25 March. This was Lady Day, the 
Feast of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary. The date fell 
conveniently between the seasons of ploughing and harvesting 
and until 1752 this was the start of the legal year. Before this 
time documents for the first three months were given two 
dates eg 1749/50. This is why our tax year begins in April. 


FARMING 
REGULATIONS 


Tenants didn’t farm privately-enclosed fields as they do today. 
Each had some scattered strips of land in the four big open 
fields of Overfield, Netherfield, Commol Field and Burfield. 
Here arable crops were grown that provided the two staples of 
bread and ale. A person would eat a 2lb loaf and drink around 
8 pints of ale a day. This wasn’t of a high alcohol quality! Each 
tenant also had a share of hay from the meadows and 
everyone was allowed to pasture a set quota of animals on the 
common grazing land. This common system of farming 
required a great deal of co-operation between the tenants. So, 
besides dealing with tenancies, other functions of the Manor 
Court were to make sure that the agricultural regulations it 
passed were enforced, to see that no-one encroached onto 


adjoining land, to penalise anyone who took more than their 
share from the common pool and to settle any disputes that 
arose. 


Harvest was the climax of the farming year. If it failed then 
famine would result, so it was always a cause for great 
thanksgiving when all had been safely gathered in. A goose 
was traditionally eaten at Michaelmas, the Feast of St Michael 
the Archangel, on 29 September. This had fed on the grain 
that had been left in the fields after harvest and so it was 
sometimes called a ‘stubble goose.’ It was particularly tasty. 
There was a saying, ‘Eat a goose on Michaelmas Day, want not 
for money all the year.’ This was one of the Quarter Days, 
when rents were due, debts were paid and new leases were 
begun. Other Quarter Days were Lady Day on 25 March, 
Midsummer on 24 June and Christmas on 25 December. 


After Michaelmas one of the large fields, 
the winter field, was ploughed and sown 
with wheat and rye, or a mixture of the 
two known as muncorne. Movable hedge 
fences were set up to protect the grain 
from straying animals. In March animals 
were removed from the Lent field so that it 


could be ploughed and sown with oats and 


barley, or a mixture of the two called 
dredge. A rotation system allowed the 
third field to lie fallow for a year. After the 
crops had been harvested the hedges were 
opened up to let sheep, hens and other 
stock back into the field where they would 
graze on the stubble and fertilise the 
ground ready for the next year’s sowing. 
Farmers who gathered their corn early and 
then turned their livestock onto their strips 
weren’t popular with those whose corn 
was trampled on by their neighbours’ 
animals. It was an offence to put cattle on 
the common fields while the corn was still 
standing and anyone who did so was 
penalised by the Manor Court. ‘Robert 
Hill (12d) kept his cattle in the common 
fields on neighbour’s land against the 
order.’ (1548).18 


Hay meadows, which provided fodder for 
livestock in the winter, were also held in 


common. Each tenant was entitled to a 
share or ‘dole’ of hay, which explains why 
one of the meadows, on Homer Hill, was 
named The Dole. Others included Bath 
Meadow at Drew’s Holloway, Hall Meadow 
near Colley Gate, Park Meadow off Park 
Lane, Lady Meadow and Deanford Meadow 
at Saltbrook, and Town Meadow between 
Cradley Town and the Stour. The hay 
harvest traditionally began on 24 June, 
when hay was mown and dried. The 
meadow was then free to be grazed for the 
rest of the season. It was an offence to 
close the rights of way and not leave ‘a 
sufficient wayne gap’ for people to pass 
through with their hay wains. 


This communal method of cultivation was 
a highly conservative system that 


discouraged any innovation. Those 


individuals who were more efficient and 
enterprising found the _ restrictive 
regulations irksome as they were a 
deterrent to trying out new methods and 
increasing production. If you had 
neighbours who were careless’ in 
maintaining their gates and _ hedges, 
negligent in weeding and in digging 
drains, it affected you. It was impossible to 
breed better stock as long as the commons 
and stubble were shared with others’ 
diseased animals. So some tenants began 
to take in unused land and fence it off into 
closes for their own personal use. Attempts 
were made to stop some of the more 
enterprising farmers, such as William 
Wall, from clearing and enclosing parcels 
of land from the waste to grow leeks, 
onions, mustard, herbs and peas. Peas 


could be left to dry to provide food in the 


winter and the stems of the plants were 
given to the animals. There was a piece of 
land called Peascroft in the area of Colman 
Hill. Enclosures of land were not approved 
of by inhabitants who relied upon having 
access to the common lands and so 
offenders were presented to the Manor 
Court. ‘William Wall (4d) enclosed one 
parcel of land outside the common field 
by Commoll Field, and enclosed out of the 
common land a parcel by Town Meadow 
Style.’ (1551).19 But the encroachments 
grew as more land was needed to feed an 
increasing population. An incident that 
took place in Amblecote involved a 
labourer from Cradley by the name of 
Roger Homer. With others’ from 
Stourbridge, he was brought before the 
Court of Star Chamber in 1544 when they 
tried to expel Richard Shakely from land 


he had enclosed.29 


The amount of land that was available for 
common pasturage was limited and so 
restrictions were imposed upon _ the 
number of animals that each person was 
allowed to graze there. Some villagers 
were presented to the court for exceeding 
their quota, which was sometimes called a 
‘gait/gate’ or a ‘stint’. This was 2 horses or 
2 cows or 10 sheep for every acre a 
villager held. Poor people, who had less 
than one acre, were allowed to graze just 1 
gosling, 1 goose and 1 pig. (1534).21 
Geese were useful in providing eggs, meat, 
fat and feathers. Dealers in livestock from 
over the manor boundaries often brought 
their flocks onto the Cradley commons. 
‘Richard Helkes (20d) and Thomas 
Wheeler (20d) _ staff drove’ and 
overstocked the common with cattle and 
sheep against the order.’ (1548/9).22 


Owners seemed to prefer to put all their 
animals out to graze, even if it exceeded 
their ‘gate’ or quota, and pay the penalty 
rather than to observe the regulations and 
let them starve. After all, once the animals 
had eaten, nothing much could be done. 
We saw that Lord Dudley granted Cradley 
tenants the right to pasture on Pensnett 
common in 1494. Despite this, 
presentments were made in the Swinford 
court rolls of Cradley people who drove 
their cattle onto Pensnett. The names of 
Thomas Holmer, William Darby, 
Dorothy Mansell widow, William 
Mancell and William Forest were 
presented in October 1561. In 1564 
Richard Weley and John Smyth were 
presented. A dispute over pasture between 
William Wall and John Halmour went to 
the Chancery Court.23 

Any animals that strayed were taken into custody and put in 


the pinfold, or pound, until they were redeemed by making a 
payment to the man who was acting as bailiff that year. The 


system was akin to that of our impounding illegally-parked 
cars. If the animal hadn’t been claimed after a year and a day 
it became the property of the lord. 


‘There is one stray heifer held for a year 
price 2s 8d given into the custody of the 
bailiff.’ (1527).24 Sometimes owners 
attempted to avoid payment by breaking 
into the pound to rescue their animals. 
‘Richard Helkis (20d) broke the lady’s 
pound because he led out his ox against 
attachment.’ (1527). 2° The repair of the 
pinfold was a corporate responsibility. It 
was situated at the junction of Lyde Green 
and Bridge Street and in later times the 
field here was called Pinfold Meadow. 
There was another pound near to the 
manor house, at the bottom of Tanhouse 
Lane, which Norman Bird recalled.2© A 
plan of Noah Hingley’s property in the mid 
19th century shows it as being round in 
shape and opposite the entrance to Chapel 
House Lane. Sheep were the most common 
strays and were valued at 12d. Even when 
they died in custody the fleece and meat 


had a value, so William Forest paid 10d 
for the remains of a dead sheep in 1539.27 
The bailiff also took into custody any stray 
goods, which were called ‘waifs’, hence the 
term ‘waifs and strays.’ 


Nearly all households kept pigs. These 
would have looked similar to the present 
Tamworth rare breed. Roaming pigs could 
be a nuisance and so it was ordered that 
they be yoked in the spring and summer to 
restrain them from breaking through the 
hedges and fields into the crops. In the 
time of pannage, autumn and winter, they 
were allowed to eat acorns and beech mast 
from Cradley Park/Wood. But after this 
they had to have a ring put through their 
nose in order to prevent them from rooting 
and causing destruction. ‘It is ordered for 
ever that each man of the demesne yokes 


his animals called swine from the Feast of 


Palm Branches next to come and rings 
after the time of pannage.’ (1527). 28 This 
order was regularly flouted and many 
courts list people who allowed their pigs to 
scavenge freely in order to fatten them up. 
‘William 

Skelding (2d) and John Skelding (2d) 
made transgression with pigs not ringed 
and yoked’. (1535).29 A pig’s head was 


traditionally eaten at Christmas. 


A case involving the destruction of an ox 
by the fall of a tree on the road to Cradley 
Heath, ended up at Chancery Court in 
London. It was brought by William Wall 
against Thomas Knowles.29 William took 
a number of cases to Chancery and was no 


doubt very unpopular with his neighbours. 
Another matter involved Robert and 
William Knowles and concerned a 
messuage and land purchased by William 
from William Wall’s father, Richard 
Wall.31 


KEEPING THE PEACE 


In addition to recording tenancies and 
regulating the farming, many lords were 
also granted the right to deal with minor 
misdemeanours at the View of 
Frankpledge. This was a modification of 
the Saxon practice of maintaining order, 
through a system whereby the members of 
a village were accountable for each other’s 
behaviour. All males over the age of 
twelve years were bound to appear to 
make their pledge to keep the peace. When 
the court met, a homage, or jury, of 12 to 
15 male tenants was elected to make a 


judgement upon those who were presented 
for offences and socially unacceptable 
behaviour such as brawling, petty thieving, 
scolding or common nuisances. Two 
members of the jury were appointed to 
determine the amount of money to be paid 
to the lord of the manor as a penalty. This 
was a way of increasing the lord’s income 
as well as a way of keeping order. Strong 
feelings could be aroused if anyone felt 
that they’d been dealt with unjustly. 
‘Thomas Lydyat (2d) called someone of 
the homage at the last court a false juror.’ 
(1527).32 ‘Joyce Hay (2d) is a common 
scold. Joyce Hay (2d) rebuked the jurors 
with disgraceful words.’ (1534).33 
‘William Wall (12d) told lies and had 
disgraceful words against the 12 sworn. If 
he does it more penalty of 6s 8d.’ (1542). 


At the autumn court one of the sixteen 


customary tenants was appointed to serve 


as bailiff, or reeve, for a year. This duty 
went around in a 16-year cycle. When the 
property changed hands the responsibility 
of holding office went with it. If a male 
heir was underage, or if a woman held the 
tenancy, then another male _ tenant 
was appointed to act as substitute. When a 
messuage had been jointly inherited the 
office was shared, with one man serving 
for the first part of the year and the other 
for the second half. It lay upon the bailiff 
to collect the rents and dues from the 
tenants and to hand them over to the lord’s 
steward. In the event of arrears, he had the 
power to distrain goods, or to seize a 
tenement, in order to compel payment. 
Another man was appointed every year as 
constable. He had the responsibility of 
reporting any strangers that came into the 


manor, maintaining the peace and taking 


serious offenders to the Quarter Sessions at 
Worcester. A third office was that of the 
ale-taster. He had to taste the drink being 
sold by brewers to check that it met with 
the national standards as laid down in the 
13th century Assize of Bread and Ale. This 
ensured that it was of the required 
strength and purity and that a fair price 
was charged, as well as guaranteeing that 
fair measures were given. The ale-taster 
presented to the Manor Court anyone who 
failed to meet the standards set by the 


Assize. 


Before the 17th century brewing was 
dominated by women, and a number are 
named here as brewers and _ale-sellers, 
including Margaret Mucklow, Margery 
Allchurch, Joyce Knowles, Joyce Hay, 
Margaret Hill, Eleanor Mansell widow 
and Frances Wall widow. They operated 


a cottage industry which provided an 
important service for the community. The 
job could be fitted in with their other 
household tasks and it provided them with 
a useful source of income. ‘Common’ 
brewers sold their ale on to others, while 
some invited customers into their house to 
sup. Widows often turned to brewing to 
provide financial support in __ their 
widowhood. 


The ale was made from barley grown in 
the common fields. As water was often 
contaminated, and milk was used for 


making butter and cheese, ale was the 


main drink, consumed by _ everyone, 
including children. Its alcohol content was 
not high and _ (fresh supplies were 
constantly needed as it didn’t keep for 
more than a few days. Experience had 
shown that people were less likely to 
become ill if they drank boiled water, so 
alewives were quite literally life-savers. 
Boiling water in the process of brewing 
reduced a potential health hazard and 
provided a nutritious drink, containing 
vitamin B. The grain was first steeped in 
water before being spread over the floor 
and allowed to germinate. After about 14 
days it was put into a kiln to make malt. 
Ground malt was mixed with water and 
boiled to produce ale. Alewives would 
spend hours a day brewing and adding 
their own ingredients, such as nettles and 


herbs, to create a unique flavour. Strong 


ale was the first brew from the mash and 
small ale came from the third mash. This is 
the origin of the phrase ‘small beer’ to 
indicate something trifling. Beer had a 
more bitter flavour. It was made after hops 
were introduced into this country in the 
1520s, although the earliest mention we 
have found of hops in Cradley is in 
1683.34 Beer-making involved boiling the 
ale up again with hops and adding yeast, 
which grows naturally on the grain, to 
bring about fermentation. The finished 
product was stored in barrels. The brewing 
of strong ‘love ales’ for weddings, and 
gatherings with ale outside the village, 
were forbidden as this led to anti-social 


behaviour.2° 


In Roman times, wooden poles with ivy 
leaves were hung outside drinking houses 


to show that they were open. Ivy was 


sacred to Bacchus, the Roman god of 
agriculture, wine and fertility. This 
tradition continued into medieval times. 
When an alewife had a new brew ready, 
she would put a pole over the door, with 
ivy on the end. This not only informed 
people that ale could be purchased there, 
it was also a sign for the ale-taster to come 
and test it. This was the origin of pub 
signs, which began with ‘The Ivy Bush’ but 
soon developed into others. All ale shops 
were required to have a sign outside 
displaying a picture. Margery and John 
Allchurch came before the court for not 


having a sign outside in 1527.36 


making ale. They tended to keep domestic cats in order to 


frighten any mice away from the stores of grain. When they 
had a brew to sell, they would put a broom over their house. If 
they took it to market, they would wear a fashionable tall hat, 
coloured black, in order to make them stand out from the 
crowd and attract potential customers. This was where our 
picture of witches came from. In some places, alewives did not 
enjoy very good reputations and were seen as ugly, immoral 
women in league with the devil, a view that was encouraged 
by church priests. But there is nothing to suggest that in this 
community they were anything but hard-working women who 
took an initiative to make a living, independent of men. 


William Skelding, the Capulwoods, the 
Knowles family, the Mansell family, 
Agnes/Annis Smyth and John Perks 
opened up a room of their respective 
houses to create a profitable tavern, where 
locals could meet up on an evening to 
enjoy the company of others. Here 
stronger ale was available than the ‘small 
ale/beer’ which was drunk throughout the 
day. Games that encouraged gambling 
were played, although a national statute 
declared them unlawful. These included 
dice, cards, backgammon and ‘slide groat’ 
which was a form of shove ha’penny. 
Hasard was a popular game played with 


two dice, with the participants and 
onlookers betting on the outcome of the 
throws. Raffle used three dice. ‘Roger 
Capulwood (2d) played games in the 
house of Agnes Smyth.’ (1540).37 ‘John 
Knowles (4d) received unlawful games 
players at dice in his house. (1541).38 


As well as regulating the sale of alcohol 
and gambling, cases of assault and brawls 
also came under the scrutiny of the Manor 
Court. Fighting wasn’t unusual, even 
amongst the leading members of the 
community, and women were also 
involved. It seems that the younger men 
were in the habit of fighting each other 
and at most courts at least one case was 
presented. ‘Thomas Northall (2d) 
attacked Robert Smyth junior and the 
aforesaid Robert (2d) at the same time on 
the said Thomas.’ (1522).39 The penalty 
for a common assault was 2d, but if blood 


was drawn it increased to 6d. If a weapon 
was used it was taken into the lord’s 
hands. ‘Richard 

Smith (6d) and Humphrey Hill (6d) 
assaulted neighbours and drew blood of 
their neighbours with a stick price 1d and 
a tool called a spade price 1d.’ (1544).49 
There was a notion that all travellers on 
the King’s Highway were entitled to enjoy 
royal protection so Robert Smyth was 
presented to the court accused of ‘violently 
accosting the wife of Henry Swinton in 
the King’s Highway with a leash price 4d, 
violent and armed against the peace of the 
lord King and lady Queen.’ (1557).41 
More serious cases, such as the one that 
ended in the death of Ralph Hutton 
minor in 1531 at the hand of John Smyth 
senior, who acted in self-defence, were 
dealt with at the County Assizes. The 
incident was recorded in the Manor Court 


only because the gravity of John’s offence 
meant that his lands were forfeited to the 
lord.42 


A few cases of petty theft were recorded. 
‘Alicia Addenbroke (2d) ts a petty thief.’ 
(1530).43 ‘John Hill (2d) unjustly took 
one measure of coal out from Pensnett.’ 
(1527).44 The part of Cradley that 
bordered onto the Staffordshire boundary 
around Cradley Forge came under the 
name of Pensnett. It would appear that 
unlawful attempts were being made to 
take coal from here. The same court roll 
records a William Colyer whose name 
also suggests a connection with coal, or 
charcoal. The constable took more serious 
cases of theft for trial at the County 
Quarter Sessions. Such a case was of a 
former resident, Robert Belle, who 
entered the properties of 


John Skelding and Richard Smith with a 


weapon and took a calf from each of them. 
(1557).49 


The most common thefts were those 
concerning wood. This was a valuable 
commodity as it provided fuel for warmth 
and cooking and was also needed for 
building, fencing, and making tools and 
implements. The poor often turned to the 
hedges and fences of farmers for their 
firewood and faggots to heat the bread 
ovens. ‘The wife of Robert Hill (6d), the 
wife of Robert Mucklow (6d) and Rosa 
the wife of William Wheler (6d) carried 
away the timber of their neighbours.’ 
(1552).46 Women are often named as 
‘destroyers of hedges’ and this became 
such a problem that an order was issued in 
1535 that ‘all who have subtenants who 
break hedges of neighbours pay for them 
or send them out of the village.’ (1535).47 
Those who unlawfully felled trees were 


brought before the court. ‘Richard Elks 
(20d) cut two of the lady’s ash trees in the 
lady’s wood.’ (1532).48 William Wheler 
(2d) carried off from the lady’s wood and 
collected sticks and sold them.’ (1541).*9 
We might have expected to see more 
people presented for trespassing in the 
park in order to obtain wood, or to poach 
animals and to fish from the streams that 
ran though the area. The low number may 
indicate that, as there was no resident lord 
or steward, the manor officials turned a 
blind eye, especially when there was great 
need. Oak trees were valuable and 
sometimes their ownership was disputed 
so that the jury was asked to make a 
decision upon the rightful owner. ‘They 
say that one oak which grows in 


Holmedowe between John Halmore and 
Thomas Chyltren is the proper oak of 
Thomas.’ (1522). 29 


Women _ scolds and_ slanderers were 
frequently presented to the court. ‘Agnes 
Hypkis (12d) is a common scold 
reprimanding neighbours.’ (1527).°1 
Elizabeth Perks widow (12d) is a 
common slanderer and_ reviled _ the 


constable.’ (1544). °2 She was the widow 
of Thomas who died in 1539. 


MILLS 


Farmers took their corn to a mill to be 
ground into flour. At every court those 
who operated a corn mill were charged a 
small amount as a form of licensing that 
guarded them from being presented for 
any breach that may have occurred. The 
miller at Chilton Mill from 1519 to 1522 
was Thomas Trensall. In 1524 John 
Owen was miller for a short time. He was 
followed by William Darby in 1526. The 
Darby family continued to operate it until 
the 18th century. 


Sign outside the former Shelton Inn 


Cradley/Rowley Mill remained in the 
hands of Halesowen Abbey until its 
dissolution in 1538 when the Abbey lands 
were granted to Sir John Dudley. In 1523 
it was leased to John Addenbroke for 60 
years at a rent of 26s 8d a year.°3 From 
1535 to 1537 he was presented to the 
Manor Court for raising the course of the 
water out of the Stour to his mill so that it 
covered the common roadway.°* By 1545 
William Wall had taken it over and 
moved the operations from the Rowley 
bank to the Cradley side of the river. This 
was in addition to the family water- 
powered bloomsmithy further upstream at 
Belle Vale as described in the previous 


chapter. 


HIGHWAYS AND 
LANES 


The court rolls also provide some 
information about the highways and lanes. 
The King’s Highways were the main 
thoroughfares. As the name implies, they 
followed the higher, drier ground, but 
nevertheless were deeply-rutted tracks 
with no proper surface, full of potholes 
and often very muddy. It was a statutory 
requirement that these be maintained by 
the compulsory labour of the inhabitants. 
A stiff penalty was imposed on those who 
failed to turn up. ‘Penalty 3s 4d that all, 
both tenants and inhabitants, come at the 
specified day to repair the King’s Way at 
Stowre Hill.’ (1535).°° William Wall 
included a bequest in his will (1557) of 40 
shillings to the priest John Huntbache for 


the repair of the Highways between Hales 
and Cradley.°© 


There was no sewage system to carry off 
surface water and human waste. People 
had to dig their own ditches and some 
were negligent in doing so. It was 
imperative that this potential source of 
infection and disease was regulated. ‘John 
Sergeant is in default for his ditch at 
Netherend.’ (1530). °7 Overhanging 
branches could obstruct a roadway. 
‘William Wall (4d) has not cut his trees 
overhanging the King’s Highway above the 
weir or village there as here ordered.’ 
(1543).°8 


A Highway led from Stourbridge and 
Oldswinford through Oldnall, Colman Hill 
and Chilton, to Halesowen. In 1791 part of 
the old road was stopped up and a new 
road made (Two Gates Lane) which came 
out onto the recently-built Turnpike Road 


which cut through the Hayes, Cradley Park 
and Drew’s Holloway from Stourbridge to 
Halesowen.°? The Church Highway was 
the route followed by the inhabitants as 
they travelled from Cradley village to 
Halesowen Church as described on pages 


56/57. 
‘William Wall (2d) ploughed the footpath 
at Comoll Hyll leading to the church.’ 
(1549).60 

Lanes were narrow tracks that ran between hedges. Dernford Lane 

was at Saltbrook. 

‘To this court came Thomas Hackett in 
his own person and surrendered into the 
hands of the lord one toft of land with its 
appurtenances in Cradley and lying next 
to the river called Stowre and extending 
in length to the lane called Dearnford 
Lane.’ (1503).©1 Weysheforde/Washford 
Lane followed the route of the modern 
path from Butcher’s Lane down to the 
Stour by Lodge Forge. “To this court came 


Thomas Perks and William Hill, 


attorneys for William  Bere...and 
surrendered into the hands of the lady one 
croft of pasture or meadow ...called 
Stonyparck lying between the land of 
Thomas Chiltron on the one part and the 
lane called Weysheforde Lane.’ (1530).©2 
Briche Lane is mentioned in connection 
with Wall’s bloomsmithy. He had failed to 
make a bridge over the river and was 
dirtying the water there. ‘William Wall is 
in default for dirty water at Briche Lane.’ 
(1531).63 Park Lane ran alongside the 
lord’s park from Netherend up to Two 
Gates. ‘William Wall has not dug his 
ditches at Park Lane’. (1543).©4 Halmores 
Lane, named after the Halmore family, 
became known as Hamer Lane and then 
Lyde Green Lane.©° ‘William Wall, John 
Halmore, William Mansell _ senior, 
William Forest improve Halmorse Lane 
before next court.’ (1542). Halmores 
Lane and Park Lane converged at Two 
Lanes End. The earliest mention we’ve 


found of Colley Gate is 1552 in the form of 
Colway Yeat, ©” derived from Anglo-Saxon 
‘col wey yeat’ = coal way gate. There were 
later collieries at The Hayes and at 
Netherend. 


An ancient holloway led from Oldnall 
House down to Saltbrook.68 A path went 
from the village over Homer Hill to 
Netherend. Recent housing developments 
have been built over this, but there is a 
small section of a path over Homer Hill 
that remains, between the burial ground 
and Ormonde Close. Another footpath led 
from Overend Green to Cradley Mill. There 
was a common way to the heath, where 
animals were led to graze, from the lower 
end of the village across the Stour. Another 
common way led from Saltbrook on to 
Pensnett Chase. 


FORENAMES 


The court rolls show that the most popular 
male forenames in this period were John, 
William, Thomas, Robert and Richard. 
Names that are today almost obsolete are 
the Norman name Fulke and the Anglo- 
Saxon name Kenelm. St Kenelm was local 
saint who was murdered in the 9th 
century. Women don’t feature in the rolls 
as often as men, but of those named one 
fifth are called Margaret or Margery. By 
the 16th century this name was falling out 
of fashion elsewhere, despite its earlier 
popularity because St Margaret was the 
patron saint of women in childbirth. The 
most popular English female names at this 
time were Agnes, Joan and Elizabeth. 
These were also popular in Cradley, with 
Joan appearing as Johanna. Two new 
names that were beginning to come into 
use were Grace [Capulwood] and 
Frances [Wall]. Fathers’ and mothers’ 


names were frequently passed on to their 
children. 


Cradley Court Roll 12 October 1527 


THE MUSTER ROLL OF 
1322 

In the Angle-Saxon ‘fyrd’ system each able- 
bodied householder had to equip himself 
with arms ready to fight in defence of his 
country. By the 16) century this had 
become a requirement for every adult male 
between the ages of 16 and 60 to serve in 
the county militia, equipped with weapons 


and armour suited to his rank and income. 


The Lord Lieutenant of the County was responsible for raising 
troops based on a list called a Muster Roll. The earliest 
surviving returns date from 1522 when the Lord Chancellor, 
Cardinal Wolsey, caused a muster to be held as an excuse to 
compile a new tax assessment in order to finance the wars 
against France. The amounts given had to be sworn on oath by 
each person and are probably fairly accurate. The list for 
Cradley shows that 15 people held land and 25 had goods, 
which totalled £107. Those living outside the manor had their 
goods included at the place where they resided. 


There were two main weapons used in this period, bills and 
long-bows. A bill was a long pike with a barb on the end so 
that an enemy could be hooked from his horse and finished off 
on the ground. The billmen tended to be the tallest members 
of the community. Archers were supposed to practice regularly 
at a range called the butts, located outside the village. The 
ostensible purpose of the muster showed that there were 13 
billmen in the manor, only 3 of whom possessed a bill, and 4 
archers. A few men had protective armour in the form of 2 
jacks, 3 saletts, 1 jestern and a pair of brigadines. A jack was a 
padded jacket, a salett was a helmet, a jestern was a leather 
jacket and a brigadine was a leather jacket with rows of small 
iron plates melted on. Cradley’s ‘Dad’s Army’ Home Guard was 
not best equipped to fend off any attack! 


ABillman An Archer A brigandine 


1522 Military Survey for 


Worcestershire/Cradley 
69 


L = in lands: G = in goods: Bi = billman: Ar = 
Archer; 
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Thomas Northall 


Thomas CaAnlwood 

Robert Ingley 

Thomas Lydyate 
In the 1524 Township charge Raffe 
Hutton and Robert Mancell are named as 
collectors for Cradley, which was levied a 
rate of 24 shillings.70 


LAY SUBSIDY ROLLS 
1524/1525 
The purpose of the Great Subsidies of 1524 
and 1525 was to raise revenue for the war 
with France. The lists below record those 
over 16 years of age with an income from 
land or taxable goods worth over £2 a year 
(G) and labourers with annual wages of £1 
a year or more (W). A larger proportion of 
the population became taxpayers by 
adding wage earners into this levy. The 
rate was 6d in the pound on goods worth 


£2 to £20, which included everything 
apart from standing corn and _ personal 
attire. A standard rate of 4d was levied on 
annual wages of £1 or more.7! 
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1525 
Richard Wall 


Robdrt Mancell 
William Mansell 
2hn Hamore 
aohn Hill 
William Darby 
Thomas Schylton/ Chiltron 
Thomas Perks 
Robert Wall 
Robert Smyth 
Richard Hipkiss 
John Smyth 
Ralph Hutton 
Robert Smyth senior 
Robert Hill 

John Adenbroke 
William Bull 
Thomas Mansell 
William Darby 
Robert Knowles 
William Knowles 
Thomas Knowles 
Fulke Knowles 
John Capulwood 
Thomas Mansell 
Thomas Lydyat 
William Hill 
Thomas Northall 
Richard Hill 


Wdlliam Wall 
Ridhard Ingley 


John Alchurch 
Wdlliam Wheler 


POPULATION OF 
CRADLEY IN THE 
EARLY 16TH CENTURY 
From the Lay Subsidy Rolls we can see that 
the landholding class of Cradley was fairly 
stable. With 35 males between the ages of 
16 and 60 liable for tax, and allowing for 
an average of 5 in each household this 
gives us 175 people. There are also a 
number of other names that appear in the 
court rolls which aren’t mentioned here. 
They include people who weren’t liable to 
pay tax because their wages were below 
£1 a year. This gives a figure of around 
200, a similar figure to that of the 13th 


century. 


BLOOMSMITHIES AND 
NAILERS 


These rolls show that Richard Wall was 
one of the wealthiest men living in Cradley 
at this time. After William Wall had died 
in 1501 his sons, Richard and Fulke Wall, 
continued their father’s iron-working 
activities. It may be helpful when reading 
this section to refer to the Wall family tree 
on page 119. 


Richard had inherited Jack Orme’s 
Tenement at Belle Vale. He had also 
acquired a cottage and land called Poole 
Croft which was alongside the River Stour 
adjacent to Halmer Lane/Lyde Green.74 
After Richard’s first wife had died, he 
married again, a younger woman called 
Dorothy. Richard died in 1528 and 
Dorothy went on to bury another two 
husbands before bringing a case against 
Richard’s son, William, concerning her 


dower entitlement to one third of Richard’s 
lands.7° 


William, and his son William, appear in 
the Court Rolls which survive from 1519. 
Early offences included assaults which 
were violent enough to draw _ blood. 
Sometimes he is described as a yeoman 
farmer and at other times as a nailer.7© He 
frequently invoked the wrath of the other 
inhabitants for raising the level of water 
from the Stour to the bloomsmithy he had 
inherited, so that dirty water spilled out 
onto the common roadway at Briche Lane. 
He was also negligent in maintaining the 
right of way by keeping up the bridge so 
that people could cross over to the Rowley 
side. The family also operated a corn mill 
at Overend from 1545,77 sold ale and were 
involved in agricultural activities, which 
they tried to expand by attempting to 
enclose land from the waste to use for 


their own purposes. When Wall died in 
1556, his son, William, continued in the 
family business. He became involved in a 
dispute, which he took to Chancery, with a 
smith/nailer from Rowley by the name of 
Laurence Hypkys/Hypkins, over the 
price of iron and the hire of tools 
‘including a twerne 78, a cantell of iron 
and a hearthstaffe.’ 72 William Forest’s 
will of 1567 referred to some land he had 
bought in Rowley from Lawrence 
Hypkins, nayler. 


One of the overseers of Forest’s will was 
William Wall’s brother, Henry, who had 
married Marie Forrest in 1562 and 
entered into a lease for the messuage 
known as Reynold’s,89 which was in the 
nail-making area around Washford (see 
Chapter Cradley under the Botetourts - The 
Le Bere/Atte Luyde Family). Another 
overseer of Forest’s will was Humphrey 


Lowe, who was operating the furnace at 
Halesowen in the early 1600s. Henry Wall 
also inherited from his father part of a 
smithy on the Shropshire side of the 
Stour.8! This was probably at Corngreaves 
or Hayseech. Another brother, George, 
received lands in Halesowen.82 


Fulke Wall had died in 1521, leaving 
sons, Thomas, Robert and John. The half- 
virgate messuage and cottage Fulke had 
acquired from his father, in the area of 
Lodge Forge, passed to his son, Thomas 
Wall. There was a bloomsmithy here, as 
well as one operated by his cousin, 
William, at Belle Vale. ‘William Wall (2s) 
raised the course of the water at the 
bloom smithies to the great nuisance of 
his neighbours and Thomas Wall (12d) 
by advice. Therefore they incur penalty 
and amend and lower the water from 
thence under penalty of 6s 8d.’ (1541).83 


When Thomas died in 1557, a few months 
after his cousin, William, the smithy 
passed to his 17- years old son, Fulke Wall 
jr. A cottage went to another son, 
William, and _ William’s daughter, 
Margaret.84 


Further downstream, adjacent to 
Follymore, was a_ third bloomsmithy 
operated by the Halmore family who lived 
on Homer Hill. John Halmore raised 
water out of the 


millstream at bloom smith.’ (1545).8° 


A Court Roll of 1551 names John Mansell 
as a naylor.86 


SALTBROOK FULLING 
MILL 


Fleeces that were sheared from sheep were 
used to make woollen cloth. The process 
involved the wool being repeatedly 
trodden with the feet in water mixed with 


fuller’s earth. This was clay that absorbed 


the greasy impurities from the wool and 
cleansed it. The action of treading 
thickened the cloth as it caused the barbs 
on the surface fibres to knit together to 
give strength and waterproofing and a 
fluffy, felt-like finish. Places where this 
took place were called ‘walks’ and the 
surname ‘Walker’ derives from __ this 
activity. There were walks at Saltbrook. 
‘Roger Sparry held of the lord one cottage 
with a certain parcel of land formerly 
obtained from walks now in _ the 
occupation of John Skelding.’ (1548). 87 


By 1548 the process had become 
mechanised through the use of a fulling 
mill on the Staffordshire bank of the Stour. 
‘John Skelding keeps enclosed one lane 
leading to a wool mill up to Pensnett, 
which he is obliged to open up.’ Human 


effort was now replaced by bashing and 


turning the cloth with large wooden drop- 
hammers fitted to a moving beam. The 
machinery was operated by cams on the 
shaft of a water-wheel. The noise made 
from the pounding would have resounded 
around that area of the manor. The fulling 
process was followed by stretching the 
cloth under tension on frames known as 
tenters. It was attached to these by iron 
tenterhooks made by a blacksmith. This is 
the derivation of the phrase ‘on 
tenterhooks’ to indicate being held in 
suspense. Places where this took place 
were known as tenter fields. At this time 
wool production was a lucrative business 
and men who dealt in textiles were called 
mercers. Anthony Wall is described as a 
mercer in 1541.88 The fulling mill was 
part of the property that was later used as 


another bloomery on the Stour at Meer’s 


Farm. 


OLDNALL 


William Darby senior of Oldnall died in 
December 1523. Earlier in the year, in 
anticipation of his death, William and his 
wife, Margaret, surrendered two 
messuages at Oldnall and associated lands 
to the use of their nephew, William Darby 
junior son of Roger, and his heirs.89 One 
of the messuages had been entered into in 
1481 as described on page 59. The other 
was the Lydyate holding at Oldnall, which 
had also been acquired by William Darby 
senior sometime before 1523. In 1549 a 
descendant of the Lydyates came to the 
manor court to lay claim to it. Agnes, wife 
of Thomas Wrylle, claimed her right 
through her father, John Lydyate,?° who 
was the son of Thomas Lydyate, who was 
son of John, son of Philip. Shortly 


afterwards she renounced all claim to this 
property in favour of William Darby 
junior. 91 


The Muster Roll of 1522 indicates that 
William Darby senior was the wealthiest 
man living in Cradley at this time with 
land worth 13s 4d and goods worth £13. 
His wife was left his indenture time on a 
holding at Ludley. After her death, his 
nephew, William junior, came _ into 
possession of the indenture. Another 
nephew, John son of George, also 
received a bequest. William and Margaret’s 
own daughter, Alice had married Philip 
Cox of Clent. She was left a small parcel of 
land for her life-time, after which it passed 
to her son, Richard Cox. If Richard died 
without issue, it reverted back to the heirs 
of William’s nephew. William makes it 
clear that if she isn’t content with this 
arrangement then her portion will go 
entirely to her cousin, William junior. We 
can only conjecture at the reason for 
William to favour the children of his two 
brothers before his own blood line. Had 
there been some argument? Did he 


disapprove of his daughter’s husband? Was 
Philip wealthy enough to provide for his 
own family so William chose to help his 
brother’s children? We do not know. 


WILLS AND 
INVENTORIES 


The wills of seven of the wealthiest 
Cradley men, and an inventory of the 
possessions of one woman, exist for the 
period 1523 to 1564.92 All those whose 
estate was worth £5 or more were required 
to make a will. After a person’s death this 
went for probate to the Diocesan Court. 
Cradley has always been in the Diocese of 
Worcester and so the wills of Cradley 
people went to the Ecclesiastical Court of 
Worcester and they have been preserved in 
Worcester Archives. Anyone having 
possessions in more than one diocese had 
to have their will proved in_ the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. William 


Wall (1557) also had holdings in other 
dioceses and so his will is held at 
the Public Record Office. It was the custom 
for the main house and lands to go to the 
nearest heir and so this is never recorded 
in the wills. They deal only with additional 
bequests. 


All of the wills are spelt in the way that people spoke, giving 
us an indication of how words were pronounced then. They 
said ‘off rather than ‘of’ and ‘giffe’ rather than ‘give’; ‘moder’ 
rather than ‘mother’ and ‘oder’ instead other’. ‘Altar’ was 
pronounced ‘auter’. ‘Myne’ is used instead of ‘my’ and the past 
tense of verbs appears as ‘bequeathyd’, ‘performyd’ etc. 
‘Whum’ for ‘home’ has survived to this day. 

We’ve noted the will of William Darby in 
1523. Thomas Mansell made his will in 
July 1536, two months after the execution 
of the Queen of England, Anne Boleyn. 


Thomas was married to Eleanor. 


Thomas Perkes/Parkes died in 1539. On 
page 60 we noted the lease that he took on 
in 1510. William, as his eldest son, 
automatically received this property. The 
other son, Edmund received 40 shillings, 
with Thomas’ wife, Elizabeth, having the 
remainder. A daughter, Dorothy, married 


John Mansell. 


John Hill, who came from Broome, died 
in the same year. He left a wife, Agnes, 
and sons William and Robert. His four 
godchildren were bequeathed a _ sheep 
each. 


William Wall made his will in 1552, being 
sick, but he went on to live for another 
four years. His  nail-making activity 
enabled him to acquire enough money and 
property to leave generous bequests to his 
two daughters and his three sons, as well 
as to his two servants. His goods included 
four silver spoons, possibly apostle spoons 
with a figure of an apostle at the end of 
each of them. Such a legacy gave rise to 
the saying, ‘Born with a silver spoon in 
one’s mouth.’ Two of the executors 
received an old ryal each. This was a gold 
coin worth 10 shillings. 


The will of John Hanmor is 1556 
provided for his children, Margaret, 
Thomas and John and his grandchildren. 
It would appear that his wife was dead. 
Halesowen churchwarden’s accounts note 
a payment of 6s 8d made by John in 1544. 
This was the cost of a tomb and was 
probably for her. 


John Mansell’s will describes him as a 
husbandman. A husbandman was a farmer 
with a status below that of a prosperous 
yeoman, like William Wall, who had a 
substantial amount of land. John died in 
1558, a year that saw many premature 
deaths 


because of an epidemic that swept through 
the land following a series of severe 
famines. He left a wife, Dorothy nee 
Perkes, to bring up their seven young 


children, who were bequeathed 20 nobles 
apiece. A noble was worth 6s 8d. The two 
boys were to receive this when they 
reached the age of 21 and the five girls 
When they married or attained their 
majority. The family servant was also left a 
small legacy. A court roll of 1551 names 
three people called John Mansell. One is 
described as being ‘of Netherend’, another 
as ‘of the Green’ and a third as being a 
Naylor.?3 This is likely to be the former. 
Eight years later Dorothy Mansell 
married Philip Blakemeyre, on 6 July 
1566. They continued to operate the 
Mansell family tavern. She lived until 
1597. 

Annis Smith, widow, died in 1554. 
Between 1532 and 1540 she was selling 
ale in a tavern. It’s possible that she was 
the wife of John Smyth senior who was 
presented at a manor court in 1531 for 


defending himself against Ralph Hutton, 
who died 14 days later from his injuries. 


(See Chapter Cradley under the 
Seyntlegers (1515-1564) - Keeping the 
Peace). Agnes may have then turned to 
selling ale to support herself. In 1539 it 
was the turn of the occupant of the 
Smyth’s holding to take on the office of 
bailiff and collect in the rents for the lord 
of the manor. The 16 main tenant farmers 
operated a rota system for this duty. Annis 
was elected at the Manor Court, but 
Thomas Wall carried out the duties on her 
behalf. In that same year John Hill died, 
bequeathing to his son, William Hill, a 
strip of land in Berefield that he held from 
Annis Smith, desiring that his son sow it 
with barley. Her inventory gives no 
indication of her being engaged in brewing 
activity in her later years. Her house was 
small, consisting of just two rooms, the 
hall house, where she cooked over an open 
fire, and a chamber where she slept. Her 
furniture was sparse, as was the norm for 
the majority of people at this time. The 
cottage would have consisted of a timber 
framework filled in with plaster, held 
together by a basket-work of twigs, or with 
clay, into which chopped straw had been 


kneaded. The roof would have been 
thatched, with no chimney, so smoke from 
the fire would have filled the living area. 
The same fire provided light in the long 
winter evenings, but Annis also had a 
candlestick. Candles were made by 
repeatedly dipping a wick into animal fat. 
They often had meat flesh in them so that 
they had a strong smell. More often rushes 
dipped into animal fat were used. 
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Bedding was the top puonty and people’s 
most valuable possession. Annis had a 
flock bed, consisting of a mattress stuffed 
with rough wool from her sheep. She 


would have made her flaxen sheets herself 


from flax grown in Cradley. There was a 
field in Furlong Lane known as Flaxen 
Well, near to the source of spring water 
which still flows out today. The field name 
of The Linnards,?4 which was near High 
Town, indicates that flax was grown here. 
Small crops of hemp were also grown in 
Cradley at this time, although the 
cultivation of hemp is now illegal because 
it’s the source of the drug cannabis. Annis’ 
rough nogger sheets were made from 
hemp. All girls were taught to spin the 
prepared fibres of flax and hemp into yarn, 
using a spindle, so that they had a supply 
of sheets for when they married. Such girls 
were known as spinsters. Cooking was 
done in a cauldron, held by a gale, 
suspended over the open fire in the hall 
house, with a spit in front of the fire to 


roast meat such as mutton. Roasted meat 


was a luxury as someone had to be free to 
turn and baste it, whereas boiled meat 
could be left to cook on its own while 
other jobs were done. Annis owned the 
usual basic cooking utensils of pots, pans 
and a frying pan or scellet. Her food was 
eaten off wooden tableware, with six 
pieces of pewter for special occasions. This 
was stored on a cup board. Food was 
transferred from the platter to the mouth 
by hand. There were three coffers, or small 
chests, used to store the bed linen and 
towels. These doubled up as seats. When 
more than three people were present, they 
would either have to stand or sit on the 
floor. They ate at a board supported by a 
form, so that when the table wasn’t in use 
it could be taken apart and stored against 
a wall to save space. A cloth was used as a 


covering. Many people turned to sheep 


farming at this time because profits from 
wool were rewarding and sheep-rearing 
required less labour than growing grain. 
Annis had 19 sheep, as well as 4 swine, 6 
poultry birds and corn. She was named in 
the Court Rolls for allowing her pigs to 
wander not ringed and unyoked. Together 
with her clothes this comprised the whole 
of her goods, which were valued at £9 2s 
10d. At the time of the valuation, she 
owed the sum of 13s 4d, which included 
four shillings for her funeral and burial. 
The inventory was made by four literate 
and numerate male neighbours and 
relatives, William Forest, Thomas Wall, 
William Smith and John Smith. There 
was a tendency to keep the total as low as 
possible in order to keep court fees to a 
minimum and to protect the executors 


from excise dues on the estate. 


CRADLEY’S CHAPLAIN 
— SR JOHN FORREST 


There are a number of references to John 
Forrest chaplain in Cradley in the first 
quarter of the 16 century. We saw in the 
last chapter that John Forrest, whose wife, 
Alice, died in 1514, had connections with 
Halesowen Abbey. There is a possibility 
that John entered the priesthood after his 
wife’s death. Or that he had a son, also 
named John, who became a priest after 
receiving some education, including Latin, 
from a priest associated with the Abbey. 
John would have learnt church liturgy and 
how to intone by watching and attending 
services, before being examined by the 
Bishop of Worcester to show that he 
understood the Gospels and Epistles. The 
bishop would have ordained him, but his 
obligations were to the Abbott. The Abbey 


was in possession of the advowson of 
Cradley, which gave it the right to appoint 
a priest there. As such John was accorded 
the courtesy title of ‘Sr’ (Signeur). He was 
attached to a small chapel which 
disappeared with the dissolution of the 
Abbey. As the main parish church was in 
Halesowen it’s likely that permission was 
given for a subsidiary place of worship, or 
a Chapel of Ease, to serve the inhabitants 
of Cradley. It would have been near the 
Park and manor house as described on 
page 39. Marriages and baptisms would 


have been permitted there, but not burials. 


In an indenture dated 20 May 1521 
between Dame Anne Seyntleger and Sr 
John Forrest, Clerk, he leased ‘the herbage 
of her park, called Cradley Park in the 
county of Worcester. To have, hold and 
enjoy the herbage of the same park to the 


said Sr John and his assigns from the 
Feast of St Michael the Archangel next 
coming after the date hereof unto the end 
and time of 31 years next following after 
that.’ Priests were given the description 
‘clerk’ as they were often called upon to 
carry out necessary clerical work in the 
community, being one of the few educated 
classes that were capable of reading and 
writing. The rent for the park was 13s 4d a 
year and Sr John had to keep it sufficiently 
enclosed by fencing.2° A later court roll 
mentions Parson’s Lane. It seems to have 
taken its name from the parson occupying 
the nearby park. ‘Anthony Wall make 
sufficient one ditch from the part of Park 
Meadow that faces Parson’s Lane.’ 
(1585). 9© The Tithe Apportionment of 
1843 shows Cradley Park, including Park 
Meadow at the upper end of Tanhouse 
Lane (441), as being tithe free. Land that 


had been in the hands of the church was 
exempt from the payment of tithes. The 
1782 Survey names a Forrest Meadow in 
the Chapel House area (407). 


Sr John Forrest appears as the first witness 
to the will of William Darby in 1523.97 
It’s probable that an item referred to in 
Halesowen Churchwardens Accounts in 
1524, “4d paid for a pewter dish which 
was lost at Cradley,’ was used by Sr John. 


His death is recorded in a court roll of 
1525.98 ‘John Forrest chaplain has died 
since the last court whence falls due for 
heriot one horse. William Forrest, son of 


William Forrest brother of John, is his 
blood and nearest heir and is aged 
seventeen years.’ William inherited a 
messuage called Heg(y)worth, a cottage at 
Tadwall, a cottage at Netherend, a croft 
between Park Lane and Halmer’s Lane, 
with two other crofts by the Stour. One of 
these adjoined Dernford and it was 
surrendered to William Mansell and his 


son, John so that John could pay 3s 4d a 
year for masses to be said for the priest’s 
soul at St Mary’s Abbey Halesowen. 


RELIGION — THE 
REFORMATION 


The Abbey of St Mary the Virgin continued to have an 
influence on the surrounding population from its foundation in 
1218 until the time of its Dissolution in 1538. 


There was no parish church in Cradley 
until the 18th century and so most people 
went to St John the Baptist Church at 
Halesowen, following the route known as 
Church Highway. The better-off tenants 
supported the church financially and 
served as churchwardens. Robert Wall 
was churchwarden in 1529, William Wall 
in 1531, Richard Mansell in 1535/6, 
William Forest in 1537/8, William Darby 
in 1543 and William Mansell in 1544. 
The duties of this office included reporting 
disorderly behaviour and non-attendance 
at church, providing bread and wine for 


communion and arranging for the bells to 
be rung on special occasions. In 1530 
Robert Mansell and William Wall gave 
19d on behalf of Cradley towards the 
scouring, or cleaning, of the church 
ornaments. 


Life was shaped by the cycle of religious 
festivals. Indentures and the court rolls 
show how these holy days formed the basis 
for dating events. ‘It is ordered by the 
steward and homage that all gates and 
gaps of Halmedowe hedges be made 
sufficient around the winter field before 
the Feast of St Luke (18 October) next to 
come and around the Lent field within 14 
days next before the Feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary’ 
(25 March). (1520).99 


Enormous changes took place in religious 


thought and practice in England in the 


middle of the 16th century when King 
Henry VIII (1491-1547) severed the 
English church’s connection to Rome. The 
wills of Cradley people reflect the move 
from Catholicism to Protestantism. At this 
time everyone believed in God and in an 
afterlife and up until 1538 everyone 
followed the Roman Catholic tradition. Old 
churches now belonging to the Church of 
England, including St John the Baptist 
Halesowen, came under the authority of 
the Pope and a celibate priesthood, which 
exerted great influence in the community. 
When a person was close to death a priest 
was summoned to record their will and to 
administer the last rites, in accordance 
with Catholic belief that it is essential for a 
person to die in a state of grace. The seven 
wills that we have for this period all begin 


with a religious preamble in which the 


testators offered their souls to God. This 
was always the first bequest to be made. 
Next, money was left for masses to be said 
and for lights to be lit on altars, of which 
there were five in Halesowen Church. In 
1517 John Mansell left 2d for St 
Katherine’s light and Elizabeth Knowles 
left 4d to the High light. William Hill of 
Cradley left 2d to the High light in 1520 
and Fulke Wall left 4d to the High light in 
1521. John Hill left 2d to the High light in 
1528. 


The will of William Darby senior 19° of 
Oldnall was made in 1523, when the 
church was still under the authority of 
Rome. Two priests were present. One was 
Sr John Forrest, the chaplain appointed to 
Cradley chapel. The other was Sr John 
Huntbache. Following the Roman 


tradition, the opening words are in Latin. 


William’s soul is bequeathed to God, his 
blessed mother and all the saints. The 
Catholic tradition venerates Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and trusts in the saints to 
intercede on behalf of those offering 
prayers to them. William expressed a wish 
to be buried in the courtyard of the Abbey. 
This indicates that he had been a 
benefactor to the order of canons living 
there. A John Darby was Abbot from 1446 
to 1486 and one wonders if there was a 
family connection. William made provision 
for his soul by leaving small bequests for 
prayers to be said for him at the mother 
church at Worcester (Cathedral) and at 
Halesowen Church. In addition to money, 
he also left a cow whose milk could be 
sold to pay for private masses to be said to 
assist the process of the purification of his 


soul in purgatory. 


The will of Thomas Mansell (1536) 
begins in a similar way with a Latin 
opening and the bequest of his soul to 
God, Mary and all the company of heaven. 
His body is to be buried in Halesowen 
churchyard. Money is left for candles to be 
lit and prayers to be said for his soul. Sr 
John Forrest had died in 1525, but Sr 
John Huntbache is there to perform the 
last rites, and to record the will, with 
another priest Sr Peter Abram. Only 
weeks before Thomas died Parliament had 
passed an Act ordering the dissolution of 
the smaller religious houses. Halesowen 
was large enough to be spared for the 
moment, but the priests must have had 
feelings of unease for the Abbey’s future. 


Pope Clement VII had refused to allow an 
annulment of King Henry VIII’s marriage 
to Catherine of Aragon in order that he 
might wed Anne Boleyn. So Parliament 
passed an Act of Supremacy in 1534 
severing the English church’s connection to 


Rome and declaring Henry to be head of 


the church in England. Thomas Cromwell 
was appointed as the King’s Vicar General. 
He boasted that he would make his master 
‘more wealthy than all the princes in 
Christendom’ by appropriating the 
considerable wealth that the religious 
communities had managed to acquire for 
themselves. In 1535 he authorised the 
making of a survey and valuation of all 
church benefices. The document was 
known as the Valor Ecclesiasticus. It showed 
that the Abbot was paying 16s 4d a year to 
the King for the rent of Cradley Mill (see 
Cradley in Norman Times — Cradley Mill) 
and 15d a year to ‘Master Seleng’, the 
young John Seyntleger, whose lands were 
held in trust until he came of age.!9! This 
was for the privilege of diverting water 
from the Stour to the mill. On the income 


side, the Abbey was in receipt of 40 


shillings in rents from Cradley. This was 
made up of 13s 4d in assize rent, which 
could not be changed, for Cradley Park 
and 26s 8d in farm rent, which was liable 
to re-negotiation, for Cradley/Rowley Mill 
operated by John Addenbroke. An 
additional 6 shillings a year was received 
in tithes from Cradley and Ludley. This 
was a tax on one tenth of the tenants’ 
sheaves of corn that was levied to support 
the church. Although this would appear to 
indicate that the two hamlets produced 60 
shillings worth of corn a year, the tenants 
would have under-estimated the true yield 
in order to pay as little as possible. 


Halesowen Abbey suffered the same fate as 
all other religious houses which were 
destroyed in the Dissolution of 1536 to 
1541. On 8 June 1538 Abbot William 
Taylor signed a deed of surrender. The 
considerable assets that were relinquished 
included the ‘rectory of Cradley and 


Ludley’, which was the right to the 
rectorial tithes of 6. shillings. Also 
relinquished was the advowson of Ludley 
and Cradley, or the right to appoint a 
priest there. The destruction of the Abbey 
began on 12 June but it took some time 
before it was completely stripped. The site 
was turned into a farmyard and all that 
now remains of the magnificent edifice are 
a few broken arches and crumbling walls. 


Widening ea | 


Ruins of Halesowen Abbey from a sketch by Elizabeth Reynolds in 1834. 


The will of Thomas Perks/Parkes was 
made in 1539, just 16 months after the 


Abbey’s destruction had begun. The two 
priests that had administered the last rites 
to Thomas Mansell were still carrying out 


their duties, but there are signs of a new 


theology beginning to creep in. Martin 
Luther (1483 - 1546), and other reformers 
in Europe, had been protesting against 
corruption in the church, its leadership 
and some of its doctrines and rituals. This 
led to the formation of ‘Protestant’ 
Churches on mainland Europe and in 
England. As the influence of Protestantism 
grew, services began to be conducted in 
English rather than Latin. Veneration of 
Mary and of the saints began to decline. 
Priests were allowed to marry. The 
doctrine of purgatory and the saying of 
private masses were rejected, along with 
the idea of performing of good works and 
giving money to the church as a means of 
achieving salvation. Protestant theology 
stressed that salvation was through faith in 
Christ’s passion alone. These changes 


became known as the Reformation. 


Thomas’ soul is bequeathed to God 
‘trusting to be saved by the merits of his 
passion.’ The addition of the phrase ‘and 
desiring our lady and all saints to 
perform’ shows that people were still 
hedging their bets whilst starting to adjust 
to the new thinking! Thomas left 6d to the 
High altar and 4d each to the Jesus altar 
and Our Lady’s altar at Halesowen.!92 Like 
William Darby and Thomas Mansell he 
also made a small bequest to the ‘mother 
church of Worcester.’ This was common 
practice before the Reformation. It was the 
custom for people to go to worship in their 
‘mother church’ on the fourth Sunday of 
Lent, which was given the name 
‘Mothering Sunday.’ Someone then had the 
idea of not just honouring their mother 
church, but also the mother of the family. 
Regretfully this long-standing English 


tradition has now become a_ secular 
‘Mother’s Day’ following the American 
celebration which is held on the second 


Sunday of May. 


Peter Abram was the priest at John Hill’s 
death a few months later. John also gave 
4d to the High altar, the Jesus altar and 
Our Lady’s altar. 193 


Some of the fittings from Halesowen 
Abbey were saved after its dissolution in 
1538. In 1539 Richard Mansell was paid 
8d by the Churchwarden at Halesowen ‘for 
ye carrying of 3 lodys of stuff from the 
Abbey.’ 194 The rood screen, the organ 
and an image of St Kenelm were installed 
at St John’s. Thomas Homer donated 4d 
to the ‘new work’ in 1544. His donation 
may have been towards the cost of this, or 
for the recently-completed new aisle, 
which extended on the east end of the 


existing south aisle. 


The items from the Abbey didn’t remain in 
Halesowen Church for long. After King 
Henry’s death Protestantism moved on 
apace. His son by Jane Seymour was made 
King Edward VI in 1547. But Edward was 
only 9 years old and so his uncle, Edward 
Seymour, was made Lord Protector. 
Seymour introduced radical reforms which 
resulted in changing the appearance of 
English churches. They included removing 
images, abolishing the chantries where 
masses were said for the dead, replacing 
the stone altars with wooden communion 
tables, pulling down roods (large crucifixes 
of a bleeding Christ on the cross) and their 
lofts. A commission was sent around the 
country to put these changes into effect. It 
reached Halesowen in 1548 when all the 


images were removed from the church. 


The rood screen, on which a cross stood 
over St Katherine’s aisle, was sold to 
William Wall and William Forrest, heir 
of John the priest, for four shillings.105 
This was probably the one that had been 
rescued from the Abbey. It’s likely that it 
was very elaborately carved, richly painted 
and gilded. In the present St Katherine’s 
Chapel of St John’s Church there is a small 
door which leads to the rood stairs, 
climbing to another door further up the 
wall. It was here that the rood stood. 

The will of William Wall was made four 
years afterwards in 1552. He trusts to be 
saved by the merits of Christ’s passion 
alone and there are no bequests for altars, 
although the priest John Huntbache was 
at the sick man’s bedside, as he had been 


at the death of Cradley people for at least 
35 years. 


John Hanmor’s will of 1556 is the first 
where no priests are recorded as being 
present. This is in spite of the fact that the 


country was briefly reconciled to the Pope 
when Edward’s half-sister, Mary, inherited 
the throne after his premature death in 
1553. Mary was a staunch Catholic and 
repealed all the religious changes that had 
been made so that, for a brief time, altars 
were restored. She was known as ‘Bloody 
Mary’ because she had almost 300 
Protestants burned at the stake for heresy, 
including Archbishop Cranmer who had 
introduced a Book of Common Prayer in 
English. This set many people against her 
and John might have been one of those. 


The will of John Mansell (1558), 
however, does reflect the reversion to 
Catholicism. It has a few words of Latin to 
open and there are bequests for altars and 
services. Nicholas Grieves, who 
performed the last rites, had been a canon 
in the Abbey and had received 10 shillings 
pension after its dissolution. He was buried 
on 4 January 1571/2. This is the last 
indication we have of any vestige of 
Catholicism in Cradley. Queen Mary was 
affected by the same epidemic that killed 
John and many other people in the 
country. In 1558 Elizabeth I became 


Queen and she restored the Protestant 
settlement. As we might expect, the 
independently-minded people of Cradley 
welcomed the change from Catholicism to 
the less-authoritarian Protestantism. 


THE ABBEY LANDS 


Following the dissolution of the Abbey 
King Henry VIII granted its lands and 
assets in Cradley, including the park and 
Cradley/Rowley Mill, to Sir John Dudley. 
He claimed descent from the old de 
Someries and had recently acquired 
Dudley Castle from his cousin, John Sutton 
3rd Baron Dudley, who had fallen heavily 
into debt. John Dudley was made Earl of 
Warwick in 1547 and he was one of the 
executors of Henry VIII’s will.19© Under 
the young King Edward VI, Dudley became 
Duke of Northumberland and to all intents 
and purposes he ruled England. After 
Edward’s premature death Dudley tried to 
make his daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, 


Queen of England. This resulted in both of 
them being beheaded by Queen Mary in 
1553. 


Abbot Taylor did not suffer unduly. Dudley 
granted him the use of a number of tithes 
and lands for his life-time. They included 
the tithes of Ludley and Cradley.197 In 
1549 these were granted to Dudley’s 
steward, George Tuckeye, for 21 years, in 
consideration of his services. In 1558 Sir 
Robert Dudley, John’s youngest son and a 
suitor of Queen Elizabeth I, conveyed the 
Abbey lands to George Tuckey and 
Thomas Blount, a former inmate of Abbey. 
Later in the same year they were sold on to 
John Lyttelton of Frankley, whose 
accounts for 1558/9 and 1559/60 show 
that he received rent from the former 
Abbey lands in Cradley Park amounting to 
13s 4%d and one hen.!98 Similarly the 
following years show 13s 4'4d, a quarter 


of pepper, one cock and one hen. Pepper 
was often demanded as a form of rent. It 
was used to flavour foods and because it 
came from India it was very expensive. 
The meaning of ‘a peppercorn rent’ has 
changed to denote the opposite today of a 
very small payment. 


In 1564 Lyttelton purchased the rest of the manor of Cradley 
from Sir John Seyntleger. 


SUMMARY 


Many of the matters that disturbed the 
residents of Cradley in the 16 century 
still concern us today: regulating the sale 
of alcohol and gambling; brawls; slander; 
petty theft; environmental health issues; 
land encroachments; the state of the roads; 
overhanging branches; and other sundry 
public nuisances that affect the smooth- 
running of the community. Having a local 
court of justice was valuable because 
whenever the villagers wanted a ruling on 
a dispute, they were saved the trouble and 
expense of attending a court some distance 
away. They could plead for justice from 
their fellow inhabitants, who were aware 
of all the circumstances and personalities 
involved. It was possible to obtain a 
speedy and relatively inexpensive verdict 
on any injury or wrong that they had 


suffered. The court provided stability in 


the manor, where everything was done 
according to the custom of the manor and 
rulings were ordered to stand for years. On 
the other hand, this could act as a barrier 
against changes in policy and a block to 
new ideas. Despite this, innovation was 
possible for those with the initiative to 
grasp new opportunities in agriculture and 
industry. Moreover, fundamental changes 
in religious practice and the unthinkable 
dissolution and destruction of the Abbey 
caused people to see that change was 
conceivable. 
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CRADLEY 
UNDER THE 
LYTTELTONS 
(1564 - 1642) 


THE LYTTELTONS 


I he Lytteltons belonged to an old Worcestershire family that 


had been settled in a moated house at Frankley for some 
considerable time. In 1558 John Lyttelton purchased the manor of 
Halesowen from Lord Robert Dudley and also the land forming 
Cradley Park that had been in the possession of the Abbey. Six years 
later he extended his estates by acquiring the manors of Cradley, 
Oldswinford and Hagley from Sir John Seyntleger for the sum of 
£1600. The following year he was knighted by Queen Elizabeth. His 


wife was Bridget, the daughter of his guardian Sir John Packington 
of Hampton Lovett. When John died, in February 1590, he was 
buried at Halesowen Church. 


eK 
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The Inquisition Post Mortem that was 


made upon his death shows that, in the 
manor of Cradley, he held 2 messuages, 
100 acres of arable land, 60 acres of 
meadow, 200 acres of pasture, 60 acres of 
wood and 40 acres of heath and furze. | 


Sir John was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Gilbert (c1540 - 1599), who lived at 
Prestwood. Although he was aged 50 when 
he came into his inheritance, he was still 
sowing his wild oats and he proved to be 
something of a scoundrel who lived ‘in bad 
sorte with divers lewde and infamous 
women.’ He gave his father a pauper’s 
funeral and no tomb was erected over Sir 
John’s grave. Gilbert flagrantly 


disregarded provisions in his father’s will 
for other family members and servants. 
Not long after inheriting he succeeded in 
squandering the family fortunes on 
drinking, gambling and women and within 
nine years he died, deeply in debt. 
Throughout the 1590s he spent an average 
of £4,000 a year - a staggering sum and 
more than twice the regular annual income 
of all his estates. His IPM doesn’t mention 
the 2 messuages held by his father in 
Cradley. One of these was probably the old 
manor house that had been allowed to fall 
into decay, along with the adjacent chapel. 


Sir John had arranged for Gilbert’s son, John (1562 - 1601), to 
marry Meriel Bromley, the daughter of Sir Thomas Bromley of 
Holt Castle. John was an ardent Catholic and within two years 
of becoming lord of the manor he became involved in the 
Essex Rebellion of 1601 that plotted to overthrow the 
government and force Queen Elizabeth to accept new advisers. 
This led to him being imprisoned in the Tower of London and 
condemned to death for treason, but he died before sentence 
was carried out. All his lands, including Cradley, were 
confiscated by the Crown. Four years later John’s brother, 
Humphrey Lyttelton, and his cousin, Stephen Lyttelton, were 
executed for their part in the Gunpowder Plot, which was an 
attempt to assassinate King James and install a Catholic head 
of state. The family fortunes were restored only through the 
efforts of one astute and competent woman, John’s wife, 
Meriel, (c1560 - 1630). She appealed to the King on behalf of 
her son, Thomas (1596 - 1651), saying that she was from a 
well-known Protestant family and had brought her children up 
in the reformed religion. She pleaded that Thomas should be 


allowed to receive his inheritance and as a result of her 
intervention her husband’s lands were restored to the 

family. She looked after the estate until Thomas came of age 
in 1617 and she managed to pay off the huge debts. Merriel 
was the first Lyttelton to make Hagley Old Hall her principal 
home and she was buried in Hagley churchyard under a table 
tomb. A carved over-mantle from the parlour of the Old Hall 
can be seen in the barrel room of the present hall. The carving 
includes the arms of both the Lytteltons and the Bromleys. 


One of Merriel’s strategies for increasing 
the family income provoked the anger of 
Cradley tenants and resulted in a Chancery 
Court action, known as Cradley versus 
Lyttelton, which went on from 1606 until 
1634. Whenever a new tenant took 
possession of a property a sum of money 
called a fine had to be paid over to the 
lord of the manor. Because the amount of 


heriot, or death duty, to be paid was 


determined as being the price of the best 
animal, this had increased in line with 
inflation. But the amounts of entry fines 
and rents had been fixed when prices were 
much lower and, in the light of the high 
inflation of the late 1500s, it wasn’t 
unreasonable for them to be raised. So 
Meriel decided to increase them. The 
tenants were furious and_ withheld 
payment. She gave instructions to her 
steward not to admit heirs to their 
customary tenancies until they paid the 
greater amounts. In 1606 a group of them 
combined to issue a Bill of Complaint. 
They were Richard Hobby esquire of 
Badsey, who was the son-in-law of the 
deceased Thomas Hackett of Hackett’s 
Hayes; William Forrest; Nicholas Paston; 
Edward Forrest; William Darby; John 
Adenbroke; Edward Skelding and John 


Wall.2. The tenants claimed that the 
ancient customs of the manor were being 
violated because Meriel was refusing to 
admit people to their lands until they paid 
a greater fine. They further complained 
that they were no longer allowed to make 
21-year leases of their customary lands 
without Meriel’s permission. People who 
were being refused admittance to their 
inheritance included Margaret Hobby and 
her sister Joan Clarke, who were the two 
daughter co-heirs of Thomas Hackett; 
William Forrest, son and heir of 
Humphrey Forrest; and Joyce, the wife of 
Nicholas Paston and daughter and heir of 
Robert Mansell. Edward Forrest, Joanna 
Knowles and Gabriel Brooke had made 
agreements to enter the land of other 
customary tenants and they were also 


being prevented from entering into their 


tenancies. The name Gabriel was an 
unusual choice in this period. It’s a 
Hebrew Biblical name meaning ‘God is my 
strength.’ Another group of people was 
aggrieved because the steward had refused 
to make a record in the court rolls of their 
admittance to their land or to issue them 
with a private copy of the transaction. 
They were William Darby, John 
Addenbroke, Edward Skelding, John 
Wall and Richard Homer. The matter 
rumbled on for 28 years and wasn’t finally 


resolved until after Merriel’s death. 


When Thomas Lyttelton came of age, in 1617, he took over 
the running of his estates. A year later he was created baronet. 
At various times from 1621 he represented Worcestershire in 
Parliament and served as High Sheriff for the county in 1640. 
We shall see in the following chapter how he supported the 
Royalist side in the Civil War, with the old family house at 
Frankley being garrisoned for the King. He was taken prisoner 
at Bewdley in 1644 and, on the order of Parliament, like his 
father, he was sent to the Tower of London for two years. 
Thomas and his wife, Catherine nee Crompton (1599 - 1666), 
were both buried in Worcester Cathedral where there is a 
commemorative stone. Upon Thomas’ death in 1651 his eldest 
surviving son, Henry (1624 - 1693), inherited the title and the 
Lyttelton estates. His mother had moved to Arley after she had 


been widowed and Arley Hall was the centre of Henry’s 
activities. 


The lord’s stewards were John Sparry and 
John Hayward for the courts held in 1565. 
From 1575 to 1595 William Bell presided 
over the courts and on the few occasions 
that he was unable to attend he sent along 
his deputy, Henry Mostes. Edward Bromley 
was head steward in 16063, assisted by his 
deputy George Corey. He was superseded 
in 1609 by William Channes who carried 
out this office until 1621. Edward 
Lyttelton, brother of Thomas, took over as 
head steward from 1622 to 1627, 
supported by his deputies Henry Duggard 
and Ralph Taylor. The latter was promoted 
to head steward in 1628 and he continued 
in this capacity throughout the rest of the 
period covered in this chapter. 


THE CASE OF 
CRADLEY VERSUS 


LYTTELTON 


The dispute over the lord’s right to raise 
entry fines was once more tested in the 
Court of Chancery in 1630. A Bill of 
Complaint was presented by Gabriel 
Brooke, Francis Wheeler, Richard 
Lowbridge, Edward Forrest, William 
Forrest, Nicholas Paston and Samuel 
Westwood. These were not impoverished 
people and they were in a position to be 
able to afford the increases as will become 
apparent later in the chapter. They had a 
further complaint that, despite it being the 
custom for one of the customary tenants to 
hold the office of bailiff on a _ pre- 
determined rota system, Thomas Lyttelton 
had refused to accept Nicholas Paston as 
bailiff. Instead William Darby, who was 
not a customary tenant, had been 
appointed. Lyttelton had also ordered that 
Gabriel Brooke had forfeited his right to 
his lands, because he hadn’t paid the new 
rate of admittance fine, and a lease for his 
land was being drawn up with Francis 
Robinson. 


Sir Thomas responded vigorously to his tenants’ complaints, 
saying that it wasn’t unreasonable for him to appoint his own 


bailiff because the bailiffs chosen by the tenants were proving 
to be uncooperative and he had reason to believe that they 
weren’t handing over all that was due to him. The proposed 
lease to Robinson was only in order to test the law. 

Five hearings were held. Some of the 
oldest tenants were selected to make 
statements as to the length of time the old 
customs had been in force. They included 
Thomas Wheeler yeoman aged 68; John 
Knowles nailer aged 60; Richard 
Knowles yeoman aged 60; Adam Cox 
yeoman aged 66; and also Henry Tomson 
yeoman aged 30. 


For the defence, Edward Skelding of 
Pedmore gent said that he had inherited 
land in Cradley from his father, who had 
held a messuage and half a yardland about 
40 years ago. (This had come into the 
hands of Samuel Westwood in 1618.) He 
testified that, in 1606, he and William 
Darby had been asked by counsel for the 
tenants to search out their old copies of 
tenancy agreements. He maintained that 
those copies that supported the tenants’ 
claims, that the amounts of fines was fixed, 
were handed in, but those showing the 
fines to be at the will of the lord were 
conveniently left at home. 


After the court official, John Page, had 
scrutinised documents going back to 1344, 
his report included the observation that 
the rents and fines in Cradley were quite 
small. Whereas in years gone by the soil 
was of very poor quality and of small 
value, it had now been improved by the 
addition of lime and its value had gone up 
from 12d an acre to 5s or 6s 8d an acre. In 
1634 the court eventually adjudicated in 
the lord’s favour, confirming his right to 
set the amounts of entry fines and they 
were substantially increased. The tenants 
won an important concession in that the 
court also ruled that the tenants had the 
right to take or sell timber, coal or similar 
produce from their own land without 
payment of a charge to the lord. This was 
important for their industrial activities. 
From around 1628 the financial penalties 
that were demanded at the manor court 
were much greater and included a regular 
item of 12d under the general vague 
statement that ‘the inhabitants of Cradley 
broke various penalties and statutes.’ 


COURT ROLLS 


A court was held in 1565, following John 
Lytttelton’s purchase of the manor, but 
then there is a gap of four years before a 
run from 1569 up to 1595. No court rolls 
exist for the period from 1596 to 1608, 
presumably because of the irresponsible 
behaviour of Gilbert Lyttelton, followed by 
the confiscation of the manor when his son 
and successor, John, was imprisoned in the 
Tower of London for treason. They resume 
in 1609, after the lands had been restored 
to Thomas, and continue without a break 
until February 1644 when Thomas was 
sent to the Tower of London for supporting 
the Royalists in the Civil War. All of these 
rolls have been translated and analysed. 
The Court Baron, which recorded changes 
in tenancy, and the Court Leet, which 
regulated farming in the common fields, 


persisted up to the 20th century in 


Cradley, ‘held on the last Tuesday in 
October with the steward presiding as 
judge assisted by a jury of respectable 
inhabitants.’ + In 1890 it met at the 
Maypole Inn on Maypole Hill.° 


Manor Courts were held each spring and autumn, to record 
changes of tenancy, to arbitrate in any disputes and to make 
sure that the regulations and orders were upheld. Following 
the Chancery Court case, a local Court of Recognizance was 
held in 1633. All landholders were required to attend, to 
record their holding. This has provided us with a list of 34 
tenants and descriptions of their property. 

Many of the cases that were presented to 
the Manor Court were similar to those of 
earlier years, although there were a few 
offences appearing for the first time. The 
latter part of the 16th century saw the 
appearance of new names joining the old 
brigade, sometimes through marriage. 
They included Blakemore, Bloomer, 
Cole(y), Millward and Paston. In the 17th 
century they were joined by Banner, 
Brettell, Buffery, Cox, Hawkeshead, 


Lowbridge, Moore and Westwood. 


Descendants of some of these can be found 
amongst Cradley’s present residents. 


It was from the male customary tenants of 
full age that the jurors were sworn and 
from whom the manorial officers of bailiff, 
constable, ale taster and tithing man were 
required to serve, on an annual basis 
according to a rota system. The tithing 
man/constable was a_ new Official 
appearing in the court rolls from 1570. It 
was his responsibility to see that those 
who were being presented _for 
misbehaviour attended the court. In the 
17th century rolls the duties of the ale 
taster were expanded to include bread so 
that he became known as the victual 
taster. He ruled not only on the quality of 
beer being brewed for sale, but also on the 
quality of bread that was sold. John 
Hawkes, William Dix, Humphrey 
Burleton and William Forrest are named 


as bakers between the years 1637 and 
1640. They also sold ale. 


ALE SELLERS 
As the 16th century progressed men began 
to take over the trade of brewing, which 
had been dominated by women for 
centuries, so that women who wanted to 
earn extra money turned to the cottage 
industry of spinning. One of those who 
continued to sell ale was Isabella 
Knowles (see Chapter Cradley under the 
Lyttletons (1564-1642) - Wills and 
Inventories). Another was Joanna Brown 
who ‘sold ale without a seal.’ (1595). © To 
ensure that no-one received short measures 
of ale a national statute required that all 
pewter pint or quart pots had to be taken 
to the appointed officer in order to be 
measured and sealed. The cup for drinking 
ale was called a pot and so a drunkard was 
called a ‘tosspot.’ Men who were presented 


to the manor court for selling measures 
short of ‘a legitimate pint’ included Philip 
Blakemore, William Knowles, Richard 
Pickrell, Richard Ingley, John Hawkes, 
William Tomkis, Henry Westcote and 
Thomas’ Forrest. The custom of 
celebrating weddings with _ strong, 
expensive love ales resulted in much 
drunkenness and gambling, so the court 
ordered that no-one keep ‘the love ales’ 
without a license.” 


Games such as dice, draughts, bowls/ 
skittles and picture cards were often 
played in the taverns. Playing for money 
added interest and so national statues were 
passed declaring such games to be illegal, 
in an attempt to discourage gambling. 
These statues were difficult to enforce and 
ale sellers were frequently brought to the 
Manor Court for allowing illegal games on 
their premises. ‘They present that John 


Knowles, John Mansell, George 
Mansell, Philip Blakemore keep bowls 


and dice against the Queen’s statute.’ 
(1578).8 John Knowles and John 
Mansell keep draughts and picture cards 
in their houses and permitted tenants to 
play with the same against the Queen’s 
statute.’ (1583).? 


This enables us to know the names of some 
tavern keepers, although we don’t know 
precisely where their public houses were. 
John Mansell lived in Netherend. Philip 
Blakemore had come into the community 
through his marriage to Dorothy 
Mansell in 1566 and they continued the 
Mansell tavern. The Knowles’ house was 
probably in the Chilton Lane area and that 
of John Hawkes at Two Lanes End. The 


ale house of William Skelding, who 
‘permitted unlawful games in his house’, 
was at Saltbrook. 


After 1552 all ale sellers had to be licensed 
as their houses were seen as potential 
centres of crime and prostitution. In the 
17th century the constable of each village 
was required to make a report to the 
County Quarter Sessions indicating the 
presence of illicit ale houses. Humphrey 
Hill was presented in 1625 for ‘selling 
without a license, to the hurt of those who 
were licensed to sell, even though he was 
said to be a man of sufficient substance.’ 
10 Jn 1634 the constable, Richard 
Lowbridge, presented that ‘William 
Newton is a licensed ale seller and John 
Hawkes unlicensed.’ !1 In 1642 the names 
of John Hawkes, William Newton, 
Widow Alice Shenstone and William Dix 
were presented.!2 


Members of the Brettell family, who also 


brewed without a license, were often 
involved in fights. On one occasion two of 
them were presented for singing in the 
street after ten o’clock at night. (1625).13 
Richard Brettell lived at a cottage held by 
James Cove in Colley Gate. He was 
considered to be an ‘undesirable’. ‘Tt is 
ordered that James Cove alias Reade 
shall voyde, put away and not suffer 
Richard Brettell or his wife to dwell 
either as an inmate or as a cottager in his 
house at Colway Yate, but to put him 
away betwixt this and Whitsuntide next in 
payne of 39s.’ (1628). 14 There were 
various reasons for people like James Cove 
using an alias. Sometimes it was to 
maintain right to an inheritance in cases of 
adoption, or by  step-children, or to 
proclaim paternal origins in cases of 
illegitimacy. 


KEEPING THE PEACE 


Fighting, involving both men and women, 
continued to be fairly common. Pre- 
meditated attacks, where assailants had a 
weapon and lay in wait on the road for 
their victims, were regarded more 
seriously than fist fights. Weapons 
included a shovel, pikestaffs, a ballista and 
a sword. In 1565 Juliana Jurden died as a 
result of wounds inflicted in an attack on 
her and Henry Wall by members of the 
Mansell family.15° William Mansell fled 
and was outlawed in London. This 
excluded him from normal legal protection 
and rights and so, at a manor court in 
1573, all his goods, cattle, lands and four 
houses were confiscated by the lord of the 
manor.!© They were valued as being ‘over 
and above £73.’ 


It certainly didn’t pay to cross the Mansell 
family. Ten years later they were involved 
in another incident in which a ballista/ 


catapult was used to shoot projectiles. 
‘Margery Mansell !” and William Homer 
admit making an affray and Margery 
drew blood from the _ said _ William. 
Likewise George Mansell made an assault 
on the aforesaid William Homer with a 
certain shovel price 4d. And the aforesaid 
William at the same time made an attack 
on the aforesaid George and a 
certain ballista price 10s as was removed, 
still held following by the said George. It 
is ordered that Thomas Mansell or 
George Mansell within six days next 
deliver the aforesaid ballista as they took 
from the said William Homer into the 
hands of the lord under penalty £10.’ 18 
The high penalty reflects the seriousness of 
allowing one of the tenants to hold such a 
weapon. It’s possible the fighting was 
connected with a dispute between Thomas 
Mansell and Thomas Homer over the 


ownership of land at Blyfould. Mansell had 
refused to accept the jurors’ decision on 
the boundaries there and had ploughed 
over them. At the following court four 
jurors were asked to make a_ further 
inspection and arrive at a decision that 
would be binding on both parties. This 
explains Mansell’s angry tirade which was 
recorded in English: ‘I care not for the 12 
men. They are _ false harlots and 
cutthroats, and so be reported of by men 
of other parishes also’,19 as well as his 
refusal to take his appointed turn to serve 
as constable.29 


In cases of serious assault and theft the 
procedure was for the constable to take the 
accused to a Justice of the Peace to await 
trial at Worcester. Four people are 
recorded as having their goods and 
property confiscated by the lord because of 
convictions for felony at a higher court. 
They were William Smyth (1577),2! 


Thomas Downes (1587) who broke out of 
prison at Worcester and became a 
fugitive,22 William Perks 

(1613) 23 and William Dennys (1614).24 
Cradley had a small gaol, where such 
offenders were kept overnight before being 
taken to the County Assize. Evidence 
points to the lock-up being at the lower 
end of the village, near Bridge Street. The 
bridge there was known as Gaol Bridge 25 
and the Gayle is recorded as being near to 
Town Meadow.2© (Gayle is an_ earlier 
spelling of gaol.) In later years there was a 
lock-up at Dungeon Head, opposite where 
Butcher’s Lane enters Cradley town. 


In 1594 Joanna Shaw was subjected to a 
humiliating 16th century penalty. She was 
a member of the notorious Mansell family 
before marrying Thomas Shaw in 1578. 
Her constant scolding and reviling of her 
neighbours caused the jurors to order the 
constable to erect a ‘cuckstole’ or 


‘gomstoll’ at the taxpayers’ expense. 
‘Joanna 

Shaw is a common scold and reviler and 
disturbed the peace of the lady Queen 
between neighbours. Therefore penalty by 
the cuckstole.’ 27 


Y 
i 


This was a chair into which the offender 
was fastened whilst exposed to mockery 
and to being pelted with inedible 
vegetables thrown by passers-by. If there 
was water nearby the stool would be taken 
to the river, so Joanna may have been 
ducked in the Stour. Our records don’t say 
where this was to be erected, only at ‘some 
convenient place.’ There was a _ place 
called Scolding Green on the Cradley 


heath. (See map page 108). Another device 
that was used in this period for the public 
humiliation of petty criminals was a local 
pillory, which had holes for securing the 
head and hands. In 1627 it was recorded 
that the villagers of Cradley did not have a 
pillory, but they did have stocks, which 
immobilised the feet.28 These were located 
at the village end of Blue Ball Lane, where 
they were still situated in the late 18th 


century. 29 


There are a number of entries ordering 
landlords to remove unacceptable sub- 
tenants. In 1575 Margaret Forest and 
Henry Wall were given 14 days to remove 
their tenants William White and Thomas 
Richards from their respective houses. 
These were in the nail-making area at the 
lower end of Cradley Town. The next court 
permitted them to stay on for a while to 
enable the jurors to see if they had 


mended their ways. William White didn’t 
because the following year Thomas 
Mansell was ordered to remove him from 
the house that Mansell had recently built 
at Dernford because ‘he is of ill-fame and 
suspect living.’ 39 Anyone else who housed 
White faced a penalty of ten shillings a 
month. Ten years later he was still a 
source of scandal, accused of living with 
an undesirable woman. He was told to 
expel her or to pay a fine of twenty 
shillings.3! John Smith was also ordered 
to remove a dishonourable woman from 
his house.32 


FARMING 


Agriculture was the community’s prime 
concern and the common system of 
farming that was practised in the large 
arable fields of Over/Greater/Upper Old/ 
Woefield, Nether/Lesser/Lower Old/ 


Woefield, Colman Field and Burfield, and 
in the hay meadows, required that 
everyone co-operated and acted 
responsibly. The fields were defined by 
hedges that were not necessarily living 
hedges, but branches woven into hurdles 
that could be removed. ‘one parcel...at or 
near the Two Gates there lying in length 
by the hedge that is between Nether 
Woefield and Colman Field on _ the 
northern part and extending to the hedge 
that divides Over Woefield and Nether 
Woefield.’ (1619).33 


For hundreds of years people had held 
strips in the common fields which were all 
farmed in the same way. But now the old 
agricultural policy that had served them 
well for so long began to show cracks as 
the more innovative tenants adopted new 
practices of husbandry. In 1565 nine of 


them decided that they weren’t going to be 
bound by unaccommodating constraints. 
They dared to defy the practice of leaving 
a common field to lie fallow for a season 
and sowed their own strips with peas, flax 
and oats.34 Potatoes weren’t introduced 
until the 1580s, but peas could be sown in 
the damper soils towards the base of a 
ridge, where wheat would have drowned. 
Thomas Holmer ‘enclosed, ploughed and 
sowed with peas three acres of his own 
land in the field called Brodcroft, that, 
according to the custom and order, was 
due to lie fallow.’ The fibres from flax 
could be prepared and spun into yarn to 
make linen cloth so Thomas Knowles 
‘ploughed two acres of land and more of 
his own land in the field called Neyther 
Wofylde and sowed them with oats and 
flax that were due to lie fallow according 
to the custom and agricultural order.’ 


Alicia Darby ‘ploughed three acres of her 
own land in the field called Wofylde and 
sowed them with oats that were due to lie 
fallow.’ At the following court an order 
was made that no-one should farm 
individually in the common fields. 


Instead of having strips of land scattered all over the fields it 
seemed more efficient to have them consolidated into one 
holding and so tenants began to obtain strips adjoining their 
own in the common fields. They then enclosed the parcel of 
land by putting a hedge around it so that it became a ‘close’ or 
an ‘inhedge’ (innage) which could be farmed independently of 
the common system. This resulted in changing the appearance 
of the landscape from huge open fields to the smaller fields 
bounded by hedges that we are familiar with today. 


Those more ambitious farmers, who 
wanted to expand their holding, continued 
taking in unused land for their own 
personal use. Robert Smyth was presented 
for enclosing a piece of waste near Cradley 
Mill Bridge. (1565).35 The 1782 Survey 
(1/166) shows an area of 3% acres of 
wood adjacent to the Mill Fields at Belle 
Vale called The Rough or Smith’s Coppice. 
Trees were coppiced by rotation so that 


they produced a mass of shoots when cut. 
These stems could be harvested at regular 
intervals to provide fuel and _ building 
materials. William Wall enclosed part of 
the lord’s waste at Pool Croft without 
permission and Thomas Mansell built a 
new house in Wheatcroft enclosing a 
parcel of waste next to it at Dernford. 
(1576).3© Robert Mansell enclosed land 
at Mill Field and Thomas Homer did 
similar at Burfield. (1578). 37 William 
Wall enclosed land near to Park Wood. 
(1581).38 


As pasture resources became scarcer the 
number of animals that a person was 
allowed to graze on the common land and 
greens was reduced. By 1580 the stint had 
been cut from ten sheep to no more than 
two sheep for each acre that was held, and 
from two cows for every one acre to one 
cow for every two acres held.3? The 


poorer members of society, who held no 
land of their own and had just a few 
animals, relied heavily on having access to 
such common pasture land. Cradley 
tenants also held an ancient right to 
pasture their cattle on Pensnett Common 
on the other side of the Stour and they 
were becoming increasingly concerned 
that parts of that were being enclosed. In 
1636 it was ordered that a penalty of 39s 
11d be imposed on any Cradley tenant 
who took in this land for their own private 
use.49 But the movement was unstoppable 
and the process continued until the 
Cradley Enclosure Act of 1782, when the 
transition from open fields and common 
pastures to hedged and fenced enclosures 
of separate farmsteads was completed. 


Commoners were not allowed to take 
game birds like partridges and pheasants 
or to kill woodcocks with bows and 


arrows. Pheasants were _ probably 
introduced by the Normans and were very 
valuable. In 1577 an order was made 
reminding the residents of this ancient 
law. ‘No-one takes any pheasants or 
partridges, nor anyone kills cocks with a 
bow and arrows because the ancient law 
touching woodcocks prohibits the killing 
of cocks. Under penalty 6s 8d for each 
offence.’ +1 As people began to shoot with 
guns the law had to be updated. In 1640 
William Perks said that he had seen 
George Clement alias Barnaby kill a 
pigeon and a partridge with a gun.42 This 
was an offence that had to be reported to 
Quarter Sessions and George was duly 
presented there by the constable in 
1642.43 


In 1627 the inhabitants were presented at 
the manor court for failing to have a 


village crow net, which was used to catch 


the crows that destroyed crops and 
damaged the thatch on cottages and 
barns.44 


Inventories from this period show that the 
farming was mixed, with landholders 
continuing to grow corn whilst also 
keeping a few animals. Sheep were the 
most common animals to be seen in the 
pastures of Cradley, with flocks of between 
twelve and fifty. Most cattle were kept for 
dairy purposes with a few steers for beef. 
Richard Mansell, who died in 1634, had 
a herd of sixteen, along with his fifty 
sheep, but others tended to be smaller. He 
also had two acres of vetches to feed them 
in winter. Oxen and horses were used for 
draught purposes. Many people kept pigs 
and poultry, as they didn’t require fields. 


GATES, LANES AND 
FOOTPATHS 


As travellers moved from one manor to 
another they went through gates on the 
main thoroughfares, so that Oldnall Gate, 


Foxend Gate, Holloway Gate and Moor 
Gate marked the passing from Cradley 
manor to the manors of Oldswinford, 
Ludley, Halesowen and _ Kingswinford 
respectively. Moor Gate, at Valymore/ 
Follymore, is first mentioned in 1570.49 I 
can recall residents referring to ‘The 
Follimers’ to indicate the area of fields 
between Maypole Hill and Mogul Lane. 
There were also other gates to indicate a 
public right of way through fields and to 
keep animals from straying. Responsibility 
for their upkeep lay with those occupying 
the land where they were situated. They 
included Colley Gate and Two Gates, 
which still exist as place names today. 
Colway Yeat (Colley Gate) is mentioned in 


1552 46 and Two Yates/Gates in 1586.47 


Under the Highway Acts of 1555 and 1562 the main Queen’s 
Highway was required to be kept repaired by the compulsory 
labour of the inhabitants. Every farmer had to send a wagon 
with two men, and every cottager had to give six days work a 
year, to perform the necessary services. Overseers were 
responsible for ensuring that the work was carried out 


properly. Anyone not helping could expect a fine of two 
shillings. 


‘Robert Hill, William Wall and George 
Wall not provided their wagons to 
perform services on_ the  Queen’s 
Highway.’ (1580).48 


Parson’s Lane is mentioned in 158549 and 
probably took its name from Sr John 
Forrest who was chaplain before his death 
in 1525. The lane that we know today as 
Shelton Lane is referred to as ‘the lane 


leading from Chilton Mill to Stourbridge.’ 
50 John Banner first appears in a court 
roll for 1609 and the lane at Overend in 
which his house was situated took its name 
from him.°! The name Colley Lane is also 
mentioned in 1609.92 Sometimes it 
appears in the form of Coleway or 
Calloway Lane. It seems to have originally 
run from the town, turning right at Colley 
Gate, to Park Lane. 


Anyone who caused a nuisance to others 


using the roads was brought before the 
Manor Court. In 1611 Richard Gold was 
ordered to remove his dung heap out of 
the road.°3 Animal dung presented the 
danger of disease but it was also a valuable 
commodity. It was dried and used as fuel; 
it was used as a building material in wattle 
and daub construction; and children had 
the task of spreading the farmyard and 
domestic manure to fertilise the soil. It was 
an offence to dig up stones and turf in the 
roadways. John Hill of Cradley is 
described as being a mason in a transfer of 
a burgage in Dudley to him by George 
Hipkiss of Smethwick in 1624.54 He took 
stones by the Highway at Two Gates, near 
a Marl Pit. ‘John Hill dug and carried 
away stones at the Marl Pit adjoining the 
King’s Highway there.’ (1614).°° Marl 
was dug out to improve the quality of soil 
and it was also used for making bricks. 


Another offence was the ploughing over of 
pathways by people attempting to increase 
their holding. The creation of new 
footpaths resulted in tenants losing land 
and so, following complaints about this in 
1569, it was ordered that no new footpaths 
should be made for twenty years.°© 
Overhanging trees and _ hedges that 
obstructed the roads were a_ further 
nuisance. Everyone was ordered to fell 
them. 


Those who neglected to keep their ditches 
clear, causing the roadways to flood, were 
unpopular in the community. Dirty sewage 
and blocked drainage ditches were a cause 
of infection and heavy rain would result in 
roads being contaminated if the water 
wasn’t allowed to run away. ‘Penalty 
imposed that Philip Blakemore scours his 
ditches sufficiently near the lane called 
Two Lanes Ends and beyond up to 


Valymore’. (1570).°” Two Lanes Ends was 
Where Park Lane and Lyde Green Lane/ 
Hamer Lane converged, so this ditch 
would have followed the line of the 
present Maypole Hill. ‘Anthony Wall 
make sufficient one small ditch called a 
gutter by a certain Park Meadow at the 
boundary of the orchard of John Mansell 
up to the Wardens before the Feast of All 
Saints next under penalty 6s 8d.’ 
(1585).°8 The Wardens was situated 
between Park Lane and the Salt Brook. The 
name might have originated from OE 
‘wordign’ = enclosed land, or from a place 
where an old variety of hard black warden 
Worcester pears, which became the symbol 
of the County of Worcestershire, were 
grown. Other areas particularly prone to 
blocked ditches were between Colley Gate 
and the Park and down the main village 
street, between what is now High Town 


and Bridge Street but which was then 
called Cobcroft Corner to Town Meadow 
Style. ‘It is ordered that everyone shall 
scour his ditches from Cobcroft Corner to 
the Town Style within this 14 days in 
payne of 3s 4d.’ (1640). °9 


Sanitation wasn’t the only water-related 
offence. The court had to ensure that 
everyone had access to the Stour. ‘Tt is 
ordered that John Barton before the Feast 


of 

All Saints next make good and sufficient 
and repair and enclose and thus keep in 
future one water gate in his close called 
The Helde.’ (1609).©9 The Helde was the 
slope by the Washford. ‘And furthermore 
it is ordered that Richard More nor 
anyone else lay aside nor by other means 
divert the water that before this use was a 
running force, in English ‘in spout’, to the 
use of the inhabitants there.’ There 
appears to have been some disagreement 


between these two families as the roll also 
notes that ‘Richard More made an assault 
on Thomas Barton and wished to drive 
him out.’ 


In 1610 an order was made ‘that Thomas 
Weeley make and put a_ sufficient 
footpath at the Bearebeete by the passage 
up to the house of John Hawkeshead 
which is of ancient usage.’ ©! Is the 
Bearebeete a reference to a bear-baiting pit 
where people watched cruel ‘sports’ 
involving animals and cocks? These 
activities were very popular in Elizabethan 
times and many cities and villages had 
such a place. A bear would be taken 
around villages so that its owner could 
make money by taking bets. Baiting 
involved chaining a bear to a stake by one 
hind leg in order that dogs could worry it. 


HALESOWEN CHURCH 


RECORDS 


The Churchwardens’ Accounts show that 
William Wall served as churchwarden at 
Halesowen Church in 1566. An inventory 
of Halesowen church goods made in the 
year after his death in 1573, lists ‘3 
chalices, 2 of them in the church and 
another in the house of William Wall.’ ©2 
Thomas Holmer handed over 6s 1d in 
1560 and 1570 towards a loan for church 
repairs. In 1580 the township of Cradley 
paid a charge of 34s 4d for the repairs. 
Henry Wall had left a bequest of 20d 
towards this in his will of 1579. Some 
people were allowed to be buried within 
the church building rather than outside, 
but the tombs were costly and only 
wealthy families could afford the honour. 
Henry was one of those buried there at a 
cost of 6s 8d. 


Margery, one of the daughters of Thomas 


Holmer, married Ralph Mallett in 1584, 
the same year that he became incumbent 
of Halesowen Church. He retained this 
position until 1598. In the times before the 
Protestant Reformation priests hadn’t been 
allowed to marry. 

A new entry appears in the Cradley manor 
court rolls from 1584 to 1594. A national 
statute passed in 1572 required all men to 
wear felt caps at the parish church 
on Sundays and Feast days. This was 
intended to provide work for the wool cap- 
makers. The law was obviously difficult to 
enforce as everyone was_ repeatedly 
declared to be in default.63 ‘All 
parishioners are in default because not 
worn felt caps at the parish church due on 


Sundays and other feast days.’ ©4 


LAND TRANSACTIONS 
OUTSIDE THE MANOR 


Cradley people continued to be involved in 
conveyances of land outside the manor. 
Just before his death, in 1566, William 
Forest granted lands to Ralph Broke in 
Bobbington.©5 Roger and Alice Harrys 
remitted the right to their land and 
dwellings in Dudley, Cradley, Rowley and 
Halesowen to John Darby and Edward 
Forest in 1579 for which they received 
£160.66 This included land at Oldnall. 
George Wall, yeoman of Cradley, 
confirmed lands in Halesowen to _ his 
brother-in-law Henry Longmore senior of 
Arley in 1584/5.67 


WILLS AND 
INVENTORIES 


Another 18 wills and 16 inventories for 
this period give us information about the 
families, friends and ties of kinship of 
Cradley people as well as about their 
houses.©8 Three of the deceased are 
described as being yeomen, ie farmers with 
a substantial amount of land who worked 
alongside their labourers, namely Roger 
Darby of Oldnall (1588), Robert Mansell 
(1588/9) and Thomas Holmer of Homer 
Hill (1594). Humfrey Forest (1600) and 
Edward Forest (1633) are described as 
nailers. William Bloomer (1605) is 
described as a driver, a person who drove 
out into the country to sell nails. Thomas 
Darby (1573) and William Darby (1634) 
were millers at Chilton. Ezebell Knowles 
(1574/5), Alice Darby (1581), Margaret 
Forest (1583) and Margery Mansell 


(1601) were widows. 


The custom of the manor of Cradley was 
that the eldest son automatically 
succeeded to his father’s landholding so 
that the land was kept intact. If a daughter 
inherited and married, the property was 
held jointly with her husband, but it 
couldn’t be surrendered without the 
woman’s consent. She was taken aside and 
questioned by the steward to make sure 
that no pressure had been put on her and 
that this was her free decision. In 1575 
Agnes Perks, wife of Thomas, ‘withdrawn 
from her said husband was examined on 
her own by the steward before witnesses, 
remised and released the aforesaid in 
manner and form aforesaid, freely and 
without coercion from her husband or 
anyone else. Which aforesaid Agnes said 
and declared that she made this freely 
without coercion or pressure from her 


husband aforesaid.’ ©? The wills show that 
efforts were made to provide for the other 
members of the family. Sometimes 
additional freehold land was purchased for 
younger sons and sums of money or 
animals were given to enable them to 
stock a farm. Girls were equally looked 
after by the provision of marriage portions, 
or doweries. Both William Wall (1572) 
and Roger Darby (1588) were anxious to 
stipulate that their executors must approve 
their daughter’s choice of husband before 
she received her bequest. A wife was 
entitled to one third of her late husband’s 
estate for the rest of her life, or until she 
re-married. Godchildren, grandchildren, 
nieces, mephews and _= servants, are 
remembered with affection. 


Debts and money owing are often recorded in the wills. A cash 
economy hadn’t yet developed and there was a shortage of 
coin in circulation. Consequently, many dealings were 
conducted on credit terms. This was an aspect of the close 
social bonds that existed between people who knew each other 
well and could trust one another. A sum was always allowed 


to finance the funeral, burial and wake. 


The medieval practice of leaving money for the church lights 
ceased as theology became decidedly Protestant. Those 
approaching death put their trust in being saved only through 
faith in Christ’s death and passion. Instead of leaving money 
for the saying of masses for their souls it was left for the poor 
box of the parish. The dissolution of the Abbey meant that the 
poor could no longer go there to obtain alms. 


Thomas Knowles was buried on 30 March 
1567 79 leaving a young widow, Esabell, 
to look after his land and property and 
bring up their five sons and _ three 
daughters. The indications are that they 
lived in the Chilton Lane area, as Thomas’ 
son, William, later surrendered his 
messuage to Richard Lowbridge (see 
Chapter Cradley under the Lyttletons 
(1564-1642) - Other Tenements in 1633). 
Thomas enjoined’ Esabell to keep 
everything in good repair and not to waste 
any wood, but to take what was lawful 
from the hedges. If Esabell marries again 
he desires that his children have half his 
goods. She did not marry and died seven 


years later. We saw earlier that the 
Knowles family kept a tavern. The court 
rolls, and an inventory of her goods, show 
that Esabell continued to brew until the 
end of her own life. Esabella 


Knowles tippler of ale within the demesne 
broke the assize.’ (1575).7! Ale sellers 
were sometimes called tipplers. 


The earliest two inventories that we have 
for Cradley are of women who were 
alewives. We’ve earlier seen that of Annis 
Smith in 1554. An inventory of Esabell's 
goods made in 1575 came to a total value 
of £19 17s 6d. It reveals that her life 
would have been that of a_ typical 
Elizabethan countrywoman, with continual 
childbearing whilst endeavouring to 
maintain her home, which was also an ale- 
shop. With her hand-mill she ground malt 


that had taken three weeks to process from 


barley grown in the common fields. At the 
time of her death she had ‘7 strike of 
malte (56 gallons) price 11s 8d.’ She then 
brewed it in one of her ‘5 cauldrons great 
and small price 10s’ using water that she’d 
drawn and carried from the well. The ale 
was stored in her hogshead 54-gallon cask. 
Her customers would have sat at her 
boards and forms. The inventory also 
included pieces of pewter, ten ‘pints’ and 
ten old painted cloths. She would have 
made the candles to go in the four 
candlesticks. She collected and chopped 
wood for the open fire, where meat was 
spit-roasted and pottages boiled up in pots. 
Other food preparations included baking 
black bread from rye that had been sown 
in the autumn fields, after first threshing 
the grain and_ “sifting it in her 


boulting wych to remove the bran. She 


preserved and pickled food for the winter 
months using salt from her salt cellar and 
acid vinegar made from the crushed juice 
of crab apples kept in her farg barrel. Salt 
was also used to scrub the dairy utensils in 
order to kill bacteria. After milking the 
cow, Esabell would churn the milk to make 
cream, butter and cheeses. These were 
known as ‘white meat’. She looked after 
the garden and the poultry, which 
provided eggs, and she fattened the three 
pigs from the whey that had been 
separated from the curds in the process of 
cheese-making. Esabell’s clothing and 
bedding were made from wool, provided 
by the flock of eighteen old sheep and five 
lambs, and from hemp and flax, which had 
to be grown, prepared, carded and spun. A 
later Court Roll presented people for 


washing their hemp in the River Stour 


against the statute.72 Esabell had the 
luxury of two feather beds. The enormous 
sheets, blankets and coverlets would have 
been so difficult to launder that they 
would have remained on the bed for 
months on end. Seven people are listed as 
owing her amounts of money ranging from 
6d to 7s. This was probably for ale. 
William Forest made his will in 
November 1566 and was buried on 15 
December 1567. He was the nephew and 
heir of chaplain Sr John Forrest who had 
died in 

1525. Humphrey Lowe, an overseer of the 
will, and a witness, William Cookes/ 
Cockes, became involved in _ litigation 
concerning the deceased William 
Forrest’s _estate.73 = William’s wife, 
Margaret, was buried in 1583 leaving her 
sons, Edward and Humfrey, goods that 
included eleven silver spoons shown in her 
inventory. Before the introduction of forks 


in the 17th century most people ate using 
their own spoon and knife. Edward’s 
inventory made upon his death in 1633 
shows that he still had two of the silver 
spoons. Humfrey Forest died in 1600 
leaving under-age children. His eldest son 


was William. 


William Wall made his will in preparation 
for an imminent death although he lived 
for another four years, dying in 1573. He 
expected that his wife, Suzanne, would 
marry again as his children were under 
age. He left a farm at Claines as well as his 
lands in Cradley and Halesowen. 


Thomas Darbie, the miller, also died in 
1573, leaving a young widow, Margaret. 
He appears to be a nephew of William 
Darby who died in 1523. He had acquired 
the indenture for Ludley Furlong through 
his aunt. 


There are two wills and inventories for 
1579, those of Robert Mansell and Henry 
Wall, brother of William Wall. Their 


inventories are the first to put in a value 
for ‘dung in the miskin’. Henry had 
married Margaret Forest twelve years 
before his death. His nephew and heir, 
William Wall, seems to have been 
reluctant to pay for his uncle’s tomb in 
Halesowen Church as the 6s 8d cost wasn’t 
received until 1581.74 William died 
himself in 1583, leaving a_ widow, 
Margaret, and young children. 


Other wills/inventories include those of 
William Smith (1587/8), Robert Mansell 
(1588/9) and Thomas Holmer husband of 
Johane (1594). The inventory of Thomas 
lists his wearing gear; one coat, a pair of 
hose and a truss, four shirts and a hat. 
Clothes were all hand sown and time- 
consuming to make so they were often 
handed down to family members. 


The bequests of Margery Mansell (1601) 
included her best hat and apron to one 
daughter and her best gown and petticoat 
to the other, with the rest of her woollen 
and linen apparel to be shared between 


them. William Bloomer (1605) left his 
best coat, best doublet, two pairs of best 
breeches and best shirt to his son William. 
Robert Mansell (1636), husband of 
Elizabeth, bequeathed his brother-in-law, 
Phillip Boddiley, ‘my best hat and my 
coat and best jerkin and britches and my 
best boots.’ Philip and Anne Mansell had 
married in July 1628. 


Robert Moore (1617) bequeathed £8 to 
his six-years-old son Richard and £4 to 
each of his two daughters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, when they reached the age of 
fourteen. The name Elizabeth grew in 
popularity after Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
The inventory of Thomas Forest, husband 
of Betridge (1620), indicates that he had 
inherited twenty shillings worth of the 
family silver spoons. Giles Bloomer died 
in 1621. He had married Joyce/Jocasta 
Kynges in 1588. 


Edward Forest (1633) left an indenture 
for land held in Halesowen to his two 
daughters Briget and Jane. His wife, 
Grace, had died just before him and her 
clothes were still included in his inventory. 
He and Richard Mansell (1634) both kept 
bees, which were quite valuable as honey 
was the main form of sweetening. Sugar 
was not readily available. The bees also 
provided beeswax candles. We can imagine 
the families of Edward and Richard going 
to tell the bees of their master’s death. It 
was believed that if this tradition wasn’t 
observed the bees would stop producing 
honey, go away or die. 


The wills and inventories demonstrate that 
a number of men in Cradley at this time 
were both literate and numerate, although 
spelling is somewhat arbitrary and written 
as people spoke. So, we have ‘yearth’ for 
earth, ‘bin expired’ rather than are expired, 
‘cubbart’ for cupboard, ‘spones’ for spoons, 
‘sheytes’ for sheets, ‘gine’ to indicate 
joined furniture, ‘cheires’ and ‘shilves’ for 
chairs and shelves. These pronunciations 
have still not died out. Similarly, 
accounting was not always accurate with 


both Roman and Arabic numerals being 
used. Richard Lowbridge (1641), whose 
assets totalled almost £242, possessed 
books. He was a close friend of Thomas 
Haden of Haden Hill (1587 - 1655). The 
number of people able to read and afford 
books at this time was small and 
ownership of them was a mark of 
distinction. Formal education wasn’t 
considered a priority for girls so most 
women had to make their mark rather 
than sign their name. 


LAY SUBSIDY ROLL OF 
1603 75 


In 1592 Parliament granted permission for Queen Elizabeth 
and her successors to raise four subsidies. We have a surviving 
roll relating to the third, in 1603. Each community was taxed 
and local assessors apportioned the sum out amongst the 
inhabitants according to their means. At this time Cradley had 
more affluent people than the surrounding communities and 
was taxed at £3 10s 7d, compared with Dudley at £3 3s 8d, 
Hagley at £2 14s 6d and Pedmore at £1 1s 4d. The following 
list shows those persons whose lands were assessed to be more 
than 20 shillings in value, or who held goods valued at over 
£3. Land was taxed at 2s 8d in the pound and goods were 
taxed at 1s 3d in the pound. This additional financial burden 
on the tenants no doubt added to the anger caused by Merriel 
Lyttleton’s attempts to increase their rents and 


fines, which resulted in the Bill of Complaint that 
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For this subsidy land was taxed at 1s 4d in the pound and goods 
at 1s 8d in the pound. 
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These people were contemporaries of the playwright William 


Shakespeare, who was born in 1564 and died in 1616. All of 
them were engaged in making nails or scythes. 


OLDNALL HOUSE 


We’ve seen in earlier chapters that the 
Darby family of Oldnall was one of the 
wealthiest families living in Cradley in 
Tudor times. By the 1570s Roger Darby 
was occupying the Oldnall estate, which 


included two messuages that had been 
surrendered to William Darby junior in 
1523 in anticipation of his father’s death. 
Roger is described as a nailer in a 
surrender of land on the Oldswinford side 
of Oldnall by Elizabeth Mansell, widow 
of John Mansell of Cradley (died 1573), 
and her son William Mansell of 
Stourbridge nayler.”” Roger died in 1588, 
leaving a widow, Marie, and five children. 
The Lay Subsidy Roll of 1603 shows that 
she was amongst the highest taxpayers. 
Roger’s will stipulated that a sum of £120 
was to be paid to Roger’s son, Thomas, 
when he had completed his apprenticeship 
as a lawyer in the city of London at the 
Inns of Court.78 The same sum provided 
for the youngest son, Richard, who was 9 
years old,72 to go and be _ likewise 
apprenticed. There were only’ two 
universities in England at this time, Oxford 


and Cambridge, but the London Inns of 
Court were often described as a third 
university and were becoming increasingly 
fashionable. Another son, Roger, received 
the same amount along with property in 
Oldswinford. A 17-years-old daughter, 
Alice, also had £120 for her dowry. The 
eldest son, William, inherited the 
landholding and half the goods. The total 
amounted to a considerable sum of money. 
William’s signature is written in an 
educated hand. He is described as a nailer 
in 1583.89 John Darby of Cradley, nailer, 
was a witness to the marriage bond 
between Roger Darby of Halesowen and 
Margery Brooke, widow of Belbroughton 
in 1588.81 


Vi wi ipso am 


In March 1612 William Darby and his 
wife Maria surrendered Oldnall House and 
its neighbouring messuage to Thomas 
Jurden/Jorden gent a_ citizen’ of 
London.82 The property that had been 
occupied by the Darby family for 
generations now came into the possession 
of an absentee landlord. Jorden’s death 
was reported to a court of April 1625. It 
wasn’t until 6 October 1636 that Thomas 
Lyttelton instructed his steward to write 
out a copy of the tenancy agreement 
granting Jorden’s son and heir, Thomas, 
admittance to the messuages_ after 
receiving the £40 entry fine and £6 6s 8d 
for heriot dues. He came to Cradley to be 
formally admitted to the tenancy in 
1640.83 Shortly afterwards Francis Hill 
scythe smith took over the tenancy. 
Francis Hill, son of Francis Hill of 
Oldnall, was married to Joice Wight, 


daughter of John Wight tanner, in 
1654.84 They had a son William born in 
1659, a daughter Susanna in 1661 and a 
son Francis in 1665. Francis’ servant, 
Thomas Robinson, was buried in 1656.89 


The two houses at Oldnall would probably have been timber 
and wattle and daub structures that we commonly associate 
with this period. Wooden timbers were filled in with woven 
sticks that were daubed over with a mixture of clay, sand and 
dung to make the walls. These were often painted with lime 
wash to colour them, whilst the wooden timbers were coated 
with black tar to help protect them from rotting. Most had 
thatched roofs. The Oldenhall houses were of sufficient 
importance to be shown on Taylor’s 1772 Map _ of 
Worcestershire, as was one at Holmer Hill, home to the 
Holmer family. 
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A few finds from Oldnall, dating from this 
period, include some early 17) century 
chamber pot rims, a Midland yellow-ware 
cup handle and some clay pipes. 


OTHER TENEMENTS IN 
1633 


Houses weren’t owned in the same way as they are today. All 
property was held by the lord of the manor, who received 
rents from his tenants in addition to a sum of money, called a 
fine, whenever the property changed hands and a heriot when 
the tenant died. Tenancies were passed on to heirs and 
remained in the hands of the same family for centuries, 
although sometimes the heirs were indirect descendants. 


Millers continued to live and work at the corn mills. Some 
people opened their homes as ale-houses. Farming was 
important and other dwellings were occupied by yeoman 
farmers whose families had tilled the Cradley soil for 
generations. But, as people branched out into the lucrative 
businesses of making nails and grinding scythes, they were 
able to use the money they acquired to make significant 
improvements to their houses. They also built small cottages, 
with an attached smithy, to house workers that they were 
encouraging to come and labour for them. 


Inventories show that 16 century 
dwellings were small and basic, consisting 
of just two ground-level rooms. One room 
was the hall house, used for cooking, 
eating and living. The other was a single 
chamber where everyone slept. The 
inventory of Margaret Forest (1583), who 
had been a widow for sixteen years since 
her husband William had died, shows a 
home typical of this time. All the heating 
was provided by one large central fire in 
the communal hall and the smoke would 
have been pervasive. Furniture was 
limited, with cooking utensils and bedding 
being the top priorities. A concentration of 
houses had grown up around Cradley 


Town near to the Stour where nail-making 
activities were carried out. This house was 
one of those. 


From the beginning of the 17th century we 
see that houses began to get larger, with 
upstairs rooms and greater privacy. It was 
chimneys that allowed modern homes to 
come into existence, as they enabled 
fireplaces to be located on an upper storey 
as well and enabled the living space to be 
sub-divided into various areas. Additional 
rooms were built on for the preparation of 
food, such as kitchens, butteries, where 
Cradley inventories show that butter and 
cheese were made, and boulting houses 
where wheat was sifted. Boulting came 
from an Old French word ‘boleter’ = to 
sieve and indicates the earlier Norman 
influence on the language. A present older 
resident of Cradley recalled that after 
sheaves had been threshed, the straw that 


was left was called ‘boultings’. Farmers 
who profited from their industrial 
enterprises used their money to extend and 
improve their homes so that they became 
less sparse and more comfortable. Chairs, 
or ‘chiers/cheares’ as they were sometimes 
written, began to supplement the seating 
provided by stools, forms and benches. 
‘Cubbarts’, or cupboards, were another 
item of furniture. Joined, sometimes 
written ‘gined’, furniture became more 
common. The inventory of nailer Thomas 
Forrest (1620) includes ‘one _ tabbell 
boorde, one forme, one gine stool, one 
cheire, one cubbart.’ These pronunciations 
can still be heard in Cradley today. 

In addition to the two dwellings at Oldnall 
and one at Homer Hill, another 17 
tenements are mentioned at a Court of 
Recognisance which was held to confirm 
land and property holdings within the 


manor in 1633. Most of these tenements 
were based on the ancient holdings 


indicated in the 1275 Lay Subsidy Roll 
listed on page 36. They had included a 
half-virgate (around 15 acres) of strips of 
land scattered around the common fields 
and were liable to pay a heriot, although 
not all had kept the original half-virgate 
holding intact. Many had been in the same 
family for centuries, as the tenancies were 
passed on to heirs. One such half-virgate 
messuage was held by William Smyth. It 
was possibly in the area of Belle Vale. He 
was admitted to it in 1633, for an annual 
rent of 4s 5d, when he attained his 
majority after the death of his father, 
William, in 1623. 


Another tenement was occupied by 
Richard Mansell, son of Thomas of 
Netherend. It was probably situated near 
the plot of land that’s now occupied by the 
Unitarian Church, but on the Homer Hill 
side of the lane. The inventory of Margery 
Mansell gives us an idea of what her 
house was like in 1601. It consisted of a 
hall, lower bedchamber and buttery on the 
ground floor. A soller over the chamber 
was used for spinning flax and hemp. Hers 
is the first inventory to mention chairs 


rather than coffers, forms or stools for 
seating. The inventory of Richard 
Mansell, made thirty-three years later, 
shows that he extended the farmhouse that 
was occupied by his parents by adding 
another two lower lodging chambers, one 
for himself and one for the maid, as well as 
an additional chamber over the hall. The 
open fire place had been enclosed by a 
chimney flue, with a plate to reflect the 
heat and improve the efficiency of the 
grate. Fire-backs were among the first 
objects to be made of cast iron and they 
were highly decorative. It’s possible that 
this one was made at the nearby Cradley 
Forge ironworks. 


We’ve seen in earlier chapters that the east 
end of Cradley Town had long been a 
place of iron-working. William Bloomer, 
nailer, had a tenement here. It dated back 
to at least the 13th century as it once 
belonged to William Bere and had come 
into the hands of the Wall family at the 
beginning of the 16t® century. Fulke Wall 


junior surrendered it to William 
Bloomer’s grandfather, William, in 
1570.86 The dwelling, as described in his 
inventory (1605), consisted of the usual 
hall and a bedchamber, which was below 
ground level and described as ‘the 
chamber beneath the entry.’ Over the hall 
was a solar/soller used for spinning flax 
and hemp. Two additional food 
preparation rooms, a kitchen and a 
boulting house, had been built onto the 
basic structure. The outbuildings consisted 
of a stable, a barn and a smithy for making 


nails. 


Demolition of late 17th century house in Cradley 
Town East in 1950s. (Linda Lamberg.) 


Two other tenements, held by nailers 


Richard Lowbridge and Edward Forest 
and his son William, also went back to at 
least the 13th century. Richard 
Lowbridge held Prowse Ground. It’s likely 
that this name derived from the Prous 
family who were living here in 1275 (see 
Chapter Cradley in the times of the De 
Somerys (1208-1322) — Names of Cradley 
People in 1275 Lay Subsidy Roll). Gutter 
House, occupied by Edward Forest, was 
associated with it. Edward’s inventory of 
1633 included ‘one paire of bellows and 
all other tools for the use of naylers 11 
shillings’ as well as brass scales and 


weights for weighing the nails. His house 
was adjacent to the Helde, Stony Paddock 
and the common field of Cobcroft. In the 
14th century both of these holdings had 
passed from John Luyde into the hands of 
the Reynolds family. When Thomas 
Reynolds died in 1514 his brother, 
Robert, aged 15, was his heir.8” But 
Robert never attended a Manor Court, 
even when it was the turn of the owner of 
his property to serve as bailiff. It would 
appear that he lived elsewhere88 and the 
property was occupied by the Walls for the 
purpose of nail-making. In 1562 Robert 
Reynolds’ nearest heir, John Dyson of 
Inkberrow, entered into a 41-year lease 
with Henry Wall and his wife, Marie nee 
Forest.89 In 1573 the ‘tenement and two 
cottages with associated premises, 
formerly in the occupation of Robert 
Reynolds deceased, are now in _ the 


occupation of Henry Wall.’ In addition, 
‘William Wall held premises which were 
formerly a parcel, one messuage and half 
a virgate of land called Luyde land.’ 99 
The name Reynold’s messuage continued 
to be used for many years and is an 
example of how old names often persist. 
‘William Wall [has] a messuage called 
Reynold’s.’ (1583).?1 


One of William’s sons, George Wall, and 
his wife Priscilla, who moved to Romsley, 
surrendered Prowse Ground to Richard 
Lowbridge and Gutter House to Edward 
Forest.22 In 1629, prior to the Chancery 
Court case referred to at the opening of 
this chapter, the jurors of the manor court 
were asked to investigate whether the lord 
was entitled to rents for the right to sell 
coal or timber from their land. They also 
held an enquiry into the rent for Philip 
Green’s former land, now held by Samuel 


Westwood as will be described below. 
They concluded: ‘We can not present 
anything concerning Philip Green his 
land: but the land that George Wall held 
in his own right, being one whole yard 
land lying in the manor of Cradley is now 
in the hands of Edward Forest and 
Richard Lowbridge, and the whole year’s 
rent for the load and wood silver is ten 
shillings for that land.’ 9% 


Richard Lowbridge had also obtained 
another half-virgate messuage, from 
William Knowles. His inventory (1641) 
shows a two-storey house with at least six 
rooms. They included a hall, a nether/ 
lower chamber and a middle chamber on 
the lower storey with an over/upper 
chamber, a soller over the middle chamber 
and a soller over the nether chamber. The 
property was used for nail-making as 


indicated by the appearance of bellows, 


anvil and shop tools. It was at Colman 
Hill.94 


Amongst the several properties that 
William Wall inherited from his father in 
1573 was a tenement called Brook House. 
As its name implies, it stood by the Stour 
next to Wall’s Mills at Overend and it was 
an ancient heriotable messuage. It had 
been held by iron-trader Henry Osborne, 
with an associated half-virgate of land, 
before coming into the hands of the Walls 
in 1555.99 In the early years of the 17th 
century William Wall surrendered it to 
Joanna Knowles who lived there as a 
single independent woman until her death 
in 1634. It passed to her brother, John, 
who died within a year of his sister, and 
then to his son Richard. 9© Both were 
nailers. Richard Knowles entered into a 
marriage bond with Bennett/Elizabeth 
Moore of Hayley in 1595.97 


Samuel Westwood was a wealthy scythe 
smith who operated a blade mill on the 
Stour and lived at a house nearby at 
Overend, with his wife, Margaret. He had 
acquired this from Nicholas Paston in 
1611.98 Their respective inventories (1644 
and 1667) show that this house was large 
with at least nine rooms. The lower storey 
consisted of a hall house, a chamber, a 
parlour, a kitchen and a buttery. On the 
second storey there was a chamber over 
the hall, a corn chamber/cockloft, a soller 
and a chamber over the parlour. There 
were also outbuildings of two barns where 
agricultural produce and the tools of 
Samuel’s trade were kept. His inventory 
reveals touches of luxury and comfort not 
apparent in earlier Cradley inventories. 
The joined feather beds would have been 


of the rigid four-poster type. They had 


curtains and expensive red rugs. A 
warming-pan, which could be filled with 
hot coals, provided extra warmth. A livery 
table was used to hold small quantities of 
bread and wine that people took to their 
sleeping rooms. Samuel had an old clock in 
his parlour. This would have been spring- 
powered as the pendulum clock had only 
just been invented. Personal hygiene was 
assisted by having a basin and ewer in the 
kitchen. Three chamber pots saved the 
necessity of having to go outside to a cess- 
pit. He was a literate and religious man in 
possession of some small books and his 


own copy of the Bible. 


Samuel was also in possession of another 
half-virgate tenement in the area of Lyde 
Green. It had been surrendered to him in 
1618 by Edward Skelding 99 and had 
formerly been held by Thomas Parkes/ 


Perks nailer before he went to Monmouth 
in 1586.190 Previously it had been in the 
possession of Philip [of the] Green until 
he had been forced to forfeit it because he 
had committed an act of felony c 1510 (see 
Chapter Cradley under Maurice Berkeley 
and the Butlers/Ormonds (1420-1515) - 
Right to Pasture Cattle on Pensnett Chase). 
Richard Parkes brought a case against 
Samuel Westwood at the Court of 
Chancery concerning a parcel of land in 
Cradley. The proceedings lasted from 1617 
to 1621.101 Thomas Wheeler occupied 
this tenement.!02 


Francis Wheeler scythe smith had a 
tenement at Saltbrook, inherited from 
John Addenbroke and previously 
occupied by members of the Skelding 
family.103 


An ancient messuage belonged to the 
Hills. John Hill of Brome received this at 


a court of 1521 on behalf of his wife 
Agnes. Unfortunately, I’m unable to locate 
where the house was. It consisted of a 
central, high, one-storey hall/living room, 
with two-storied sections on either side. 
John Hill was described as a nailer in a 
court roll of 1573.194 When he died 
without a son in 1610 his house was 
divided into eastern and western parts 
between his two daughters. Agnes Hill 
married John Hawkeshead nailer in July 
1610. Elenor Hill married Thomas 
Wheeley. The eastern section was called 
the Hall House because it included the 
central hall. It had two butteries and an 
orchard with a Michaelmas pear tree. This 
produced black Warden pears which were 
traditionally baked and eaten with the 
Michaelmas goose at the end_ of 
September. Eleanor was widowed by 1613 
and so a year later John Hawkeshead 


nailer surrendered the whole property to 
Elizabeth and George Buffery nailer, 
whilst continuing to inhabit it himself. 
Eleanor later married Gilbert Southall 
105 and he held part of Hill’s messuage on 
behalf of his wife. In 1633 Adam 
Haywood held part of another of John 
Hill’s messuages on behalf of his wife 
Margery, who was Eleanor’s daughter. 


Robert Bloomer lived in a tenement, with 
a barn, garden and 18 acres of arable land 
at Colman Hill. This developed into a 
significant house which appears on the 
1772 Map shown on page 108.196 He 
seems to have come from Halesowen as 
‘Robert Bloomer de Halesowen nayle’ is 
written on the back of Giles Bloomer’s 
inventory of 1622. It was after this time 
that his name begins to appear in the 
Court Rolls. 


A messuage near Two Gates was in the 
possession of William White of Ludley, 
until it was surrendered to his son-in-law, 
Richard Prin, just before his death in 
1623.197 


William Walker’s messuage near Park 
Lane was sub-let as he lived at Hasbury. 
Nicholas and Agnes Smyth held a cottage 
here in the early 1500s. It descended to 
their daughter, Agnes Chyltron, in 1526 
and, when she died, to Anthony Wall 
in 1536. It had come into the hands of 
William Walker through his_ wife, 
Isabella Wall, daughter of Robert Wall of 
Yardley. When Walker died c 1634 it 
came into the hands of his son, William. 


William Brooke of Church Bicknell held 
half a messuage that had been inherited 
from his father Gabriel Brooke of Tipton. 
This too was in the occupation of sub- 
tenants. Edward Forest held part of a 
messuage on behalf of his wife Grace and 
Richard Holmer held part of a messuage 
through his wife Alice. 


YEW TREE FARM 


Cradley churchyard has a_ gravestone 
marking the death of William Herbert 
Hawkeshead of Yew Tree Farm Overend 
(1811 - 1886) and his family. Doug Cooley 
lived here, address 125 Furlong Lane, 
when Mr Tate owned it. Doug recalls that 
part of the building had a stone bearing 
the date of 1580 and his father, who was 
in the building trade, confirmed that the 
bricks were of that period. At the time of 
its demolition, in 1961, it was a large, 3- 
storey building consisting of 3 rooms of 
cellars, 5 ground-floor rooms, 4 bedrooms 
and a staircase which led to an attic with a 
further 4 rooms. An orchard was at the 
front. Another couple occupied a further 
part of the farmhouse behind, which came 
out onto Butcher’s Lane. 


I’m unable to say with certainty who was 
occupying this site in 1580. There are a 
couple of possibilities. It could have been 
the tenement and orchard occupied by 
John Hill, which was divided into two 
sections in 1610 as described earlier. Or it 
could have been Gutter House, named 


after Colman Field Gutter onto which it 
adjoined, and was described as being 
adjacent to the Helde, Stony Paddock and 
Cobcroft. As we saw on page 110 this 
holding went back to at least the 13th 
century, when it was in the hands of John 
Lyde. It then passed to the Reynolds’ 
family, Henry Wall, William Wall (1583) 
and George Wall, who surrendered it to 
Edward Forrest. Prowse Ground, which 
was associated with this, could have been 
the farm known in the 19th century as 
Mason’s Farm. This ceased c 1912 and 
houses called Mason’s Close were later 
built over it. In a report of a serious fire 
which took place at Mason’s Farm in 1867, 
which caused £200 worth of damage, it 
was said that the thatched roof of a barn 
fell in.1°8 Doug Cooley’s father believed 
that a cottage near to Yew Tree Farm had 
a thatched roof. It’s difficult to conceive 


nowadays that Overend used to have 
thatched buildings. 


The final years of William Herbert 
Hawkeshead were spent at Yew Tree 
Farm, but in his younger days he kept the 
nearby ‘Sun’ public house. His two older 
brothers James and Joseph were small 
tenant farmers at the farm and _ its 
surrounding fields at Overend and Colman 
Hill as shown on the 1843 Tithe Map. 
Joseph is also described in the 1841 and 
1851 census returns, and in contemporary 
trade directories, as a nail factor, thus 
continuing a long tradition of the tenement 
with this industry. 


COTTAGES 


Besides the larger tenements there were 
around 25 cottages in Cradley at the 
beginning of the 1600s. The population 
had declined in the 14th century, because 
of famine and plague, but now it began to 
increase steadily and new homes were 
needed to house everyone. Additional 
dwellings were required to accommodate 
the growing numbers of surviving children 


and the newcomers who had come to find 
industrial employment in the prosperous 
manor. The Manor Court of 1633 recorded 
the erection of 21 new cottages, which 
represents a substantial increase. Many of 
these were nail-makers’ cottages with 
smithies. The extra accommodation was 
provided in a variety of ways. Some 
people, such as Thomas Bloomer (died 
1625) and John Witton, sub-divided their 
dwellings into smaller units. Some built 
cottages on their land to accommodate 
their children, so that Richard Lowbridge 
provided a cottage at Colman Hill for his 
son and daughter-in-law John and 
Elizabeth. Adam Cox built adjoining his 
house near Colman Hill for his son. 
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Tenants also provided cottages on their 
own land to accommodate people who 


were moving into the community to work 
for wages, usually making nails. Henry 
Holmer built a cottage with an attached 
smithy to house Peter Matthew. This was 
probably by Holmer’s bloomsmithy on the 
Stour at Follymore. William Bloomer 
built a cottage for John Brown. Nailer 
James Cove (alias Reade) erected a 
cottage by his own, at the Colley Gate Marl 
Pit, for John Coley. John Wall erected 
two cottages by The Helde. Gabriel 
Brooke provided accommodation for 
Robert Brettell. Henry Dawton provided 
a cottage for nailer Richard Knowles. 
Margaret Cove built on her land at 
Oldnall for Henry Haughton, while 
Widow Hawton/Haughton was 
accommodated in a cottage built by Mr 
Thomas Jorden of London on his Oldnall 
estate. Henry Addenbroke built a 
worker’s cottage on his land at Saltbrook. 
In 1635 another new cottage was built by 
Edward Wakeman with John Auden as 
tenant. 


Some people acquired land from other 
customary tenants to build cottages for 


themselves. Nailer John Banner built a 
cottage for himself and his’ wife, 
Elizabeth, on land obtained from John 
Wall.199 After John Banner died in 1627 
Elizabeth Banner married Edward Kings 
and they continued to live there. John’s 
heir was his nephew, Thomas Banner.1!19 
Henry Downing built on land from 
William Bloomer between the higher end 
of the town and Colley Gate. Thomas 
Sidaway obtained land from Gabriel 
Brooke, who lived in Tipton, to build near 
Chapel Meadow and Park Lane. George 
Barnaby alias Clement, had land from 
Nicholas Paston, who lived over the Stour 
at Hawne. Edward Skelding built to 
house John Smith on the land of John 
Sparry of Clent gent at Saltbrook. 


A Cottages Act of 1589 had insisted that 
each cottage must have 4 acres of land 


assigned to it so that, if there was an 


economic downturn, people weren’t left 
entirely destitute but had some resources 
to feed themselves. In 1613 George 
Buffery surrendered a tenement with a 
newly-erected smithy situated in Colley 
Gate to Walter Cove alias Read and his 
wife Margaret.!!! Walter was a_ nailer 
from Hasbury.!!12 This cottage and the one 
adjacent, where their son James Cove 
lived, are both described as having four 
acres of land. Properties are often 
described as having an orchard, a barn, a 
garden, a foldyard, or an adjacent close of 
fenced land. Gardens contained medicinal 
plants for herbal cures. The word ‘fode’ 
from foldyard, to indicate the yard by a 
house, persisted into the 20th century. 
Some cottages had a small plot called a 
hempland or hempleck, where hemp was 


grown. The prepared fibres were used for 


spinning yarn that was woven into a rough 
canvas material, or used to make rope. 
This was needed by the Elizabethan navy. 
Any animals eating the hemp _ leaves 
wouldn’t get stoned as they have to be 


dried to produce cannabis! 


All these new cottages supplemented those 
that had been occupied since the 16th 
century. One was held by John Walker of 
Hasbury through a surrender from John 
Sergeant’s daughter Joanna 
Agburrow.!!3 John Sergeant was the 
grandson of Margaret Cartwright, who 
was occupying it when she died in 
1525.114 Thomas Brettell had a cottage 
in Nether Woefield. Thomas Smyth was a 
tenant of Richard Parkes of Cakemore 
and his cottage was in Lilland. A cottage 
had stood here since at least 1518.115 A 
cottage called Linnards was_ situated 
between Butcher’s Lane and High Town. 
Adam Cox was at Wheeley’s Innage 


Colman Hill, between the Stour and 
Wilkin’s Croft. William Rider lived in a 
cottage next to him. Humphrey Wall had 
a cottage beside his two water mills. 


A cottage by Cradley Green that had come 
to Joyce Paston nee Mansell after her 
father, Robert’s, death in 1589, was later 
called Farmer’s because it was given to 
Margaret Paston by her parents, Nicholas 
and Joyce, in 1626 when she married 
John Farmer. Richard Knowles was the 
tenant. Sadly, Margaret became a widow 


within five years. 116 


The Pastons made a further marriage 
settlement in 1626 of lands on another 
daughter Elizabeth when she married 
John Cole. John was given a cottage 
inherited from his grandfather William 
Cole, and formerly in the possession of 
William/John Hill. This was in the 


Woefields.117 The Paston and the Cole 
families were both scythe smiths. Ten 
years later the Pastons gave a cottage to 
their daughter, Joyce, when she married 
Richard Witton. 


The marriage settlement between 
Margaret Bloomer and Richard Hill, 
drawn up in 1635, involved nailer 
William Bloomer giving Stone House to 
his daughter while nail dealer Humphrey 
Hill gave land to his son. Norman Bird 
says that the old park keeper’s cottage at 
the lower end of Tanhouse Lane, on the 
right, was built of stone 

from Waldron Hill’s quarry at Oldnall. 
Wilfred Williams recalled William Stevens 
living in ‘the quaint old cottage once the 
residence of the keeper of the Old 
Park’.118 Park Farm was occupied by the 
Stevens family until at least 1928 and 
Stevens Road is 

named after them. Humphrey Hill had a 


cottage at Chapel Meadow that was given 


to his son, Benedict, in 1637 and in 1640 
to another son, William, who lived in Lye 
and was a scythe smith. This could have 
been on the site of the later Chapel 
House.!19 Joseph Priestley junior, son of 
Dr Priestley the radical scientist credited 
with discovering oxygen, was living here 
in 1833. 


In addition to his tenement at Netherend 
Richard Mansell had inherited three 
cottages from his father, Thomas Mansell. 
One was at Derneford, erected c 1576. 
John Mansell was another branch of the 
family. When he died, his underage boys, 
Robert and William Mansell, inherited 


cottages from their father, on land called 


Rose Garden. In the past this had been 
held in return for providing military 
services. It’s likely that the name derived 
from Rowe’s Garden, referring to property 
held here by Edward Rowe some years 
earlier, rather than having anything to do 
with flowers. It was in the area of Lyde 
Green. John Wall had also inherited land 
at Rose Garden from his father William in 
1583, when John was only eight years old. 
It was recorded in 1626 that the land here 
had been alienated to Gabriel Brook and 
Walter Cove.!29 Robert Mansell attained 
his majority in 1626 and attended the 
Manor Court to receive the land which was 
intended to finance the education of 
himself, his brothers and _ sisters. His 
mother had remarried and by 1627 was 
once more a widow, Joyce Burnett, when 


she came to court to claim money for her 


other children’s education. In 1631 she 
was party to a marriage settlement 
between her son, Robert, and Elizabeth 
Wheeler. Elizabeth was the daughter of a 
scythe smith, Francis, operating at 
Saltbrook, who paid a dowry of £40. 
Robert and his mother granted their 
messuage and half a yardland in Cradley 
and other lands known by the name of 
Luyde lands to Thomas Haden of Rowley 
Regis and Richard Higgins of Hasbury, 
excluding ‘the parlour below the entry and 
a garden adjoining with the New House 
thereupon erected and adjoining to a 
barne belonging to the said messuage and 
a shop or smythie to the said messuage 
also belonging and 2 acres of land in 
Overwoefield between the land of Henry 
Haughton, the Park and the highway 


leading from Halesowen towards 


Stourbridge.’ 121 Robert died in 1636 at 
the age of 31. His will contained the 
bequest of a cottage called Rose Garden to 


his two-years-old daughter, Anne. 


John and Mary Hawkes had an ale-house 
in the area of Two Lanes End. Alice 
Shenstone also sold ale from her home. 
William Smyth erected an ale-house for 
William Tonkis (died 1625). William 
Newton, who was an ale-seller, had land 
from Samuel Westwood, near to an older 
cottage called the Linnards. Humphrey 
Perks and ale seller John Perks, tried to 
build on the lord’s waste ground 


Approximate sites of tenements and cottages in Cradley in 1633. (I am unable to locate all of them.) 
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CHILTON MILL 


A corn mill was situated on the brook at the lower end of 
Chilton/Shelton Lane. This had been there since before 1273 
when Roger was the miller and the annual rent was 


22 shillings. Three hundred years later the 
miller was Thomas Darby and the rent for 
the mill and two associated tenements was 
32s 6d.122 Thomas was related to the 


Darby family of Oldnall. After his death in 
1573 his widow, Margaret, re-married and 
her new husband, Nicholas Potter, took 
over the running of the mill until Thomas’ 
eldest son, William Darby, was old 
enough to manage it himself. William’s 
inventory of 1634 reveals that the house 
that he lived in was small, though of two 
storeys. The lower level had a hall and a 
parlour containing a bed, with another bed 
chamber over the parlour. His widow was 
Anne. The Darby family operated the mill 
into the late 1600s and later it was called 
Shelton Mill. On Taylor's Map _ of 
Worcestershire 1772 (page 108) it appears 
as Boe(wa)ter’s Mill. 


WALL’S CORN MILLS/ 


HEDGER’S MILL 


A little farther downstream was another 
corn mill that was known as Cradley Mill 
in 1179. It had come into the hands of the 
Wall family in the mid-16th century and in 
1573 William Wall inherited it from his 
father. William added a second corn mill 
and the adjacent lands are named as Mill 
Close and Ashcroft in the surrender of his 
holdings after his death in 1583.123 His 
eldest son, John, was only eight years old 
when William died and his youngest child, 
Henry, was just a baby. William’s widow, 
Margaret, was left on her own to bring up 
their young family until she married 
Thomas White in 1587. When John was 
21, in 1595, his guardian became involved 
in litigation to obtain an account of rents 
and profits and to recover possession of his 
property from his mother and_step- 
father.124 At his father’s death the court 
had surrendered the two water mills to 


John’s younger brother, William. This 
resulted in an acrimonious’ dispute 
between them in 1599. When William, 
who is described as a nailer, attained his 
majority he violently ejected his brother 
from the mills. He was assisted by Thomas 
Neville, who had been brought in to 
operate the mills when the boys were 
minors, Johanna his wife and Francis 
Bouroughes formerly of Halesowen, 
labourer. Swords were used and so the 
incident came before the Worcester 
Quarter Sessions.!25 When the offenders 
failed to appear to answer the charges 
against them for riotous assembly, a 
warrant was issued for their arrest.12© In 
1609 William finally agreed to surrender 
the mills to John.!2”7 They had now come 
to be known as Wall’s Mills. In 1612/13 
John Wall yeoman surrendered them to 
the use of his son, Humphrey Wall 
yeoman, who entered into his tenancy 


three years later when John died. 128 


From 1619 the mills were leased out to 
John Hedger. This family continued to 
operate here throughout the 17¢ century. 
On Taylor’s Map of Worcestershire 1772 
the mill is referred to as Hedge(r)’s Mill. 
After at least seven generations of holding 
tenements, cottages, land and industrial 
interests in Cradley the Walls had 
gradually divested themselves of these and 
went to live elsewhere. 
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JACK ORME’S 
TENEMENT/WALL’S 


BLOOMSMITHY/ 
PASTON’S BLADE MILL 


As well as the corn mills, for just over a 
century from 1473, members of the Wall 
family were proprietors of the messuage at 
Belle Vale known as Jack Orme’s 
tenement. It was held freehold for a rent of 
4 shillings and 20 hens due on the Feast of 
All Saints (1 November). The hens were a 
hangover from medieval times when 
tenants had to provide their lord with 
poultry and they indicate that this was an 
old holding. After William Wall died in 
1583, while his children were still young, 
the bloomsmithy became a_ blade-mill. 
Here scythes were ground by Robert 
Mansell scythe smith until he died in 
1589. Then the tenement, with its orchard, 
garden, barn and buildings bounded by the 
Stour, together with a four-acre close 
known as Wilkin’s Croft, came into the 
hands of Nicholas Paston when he 
married Jocasa/Joyce, the daughter and 
heir of Robert Mansell. The inventory of 
Richard Mansell in 1634 includes ‘two 
ould swords’ which might have been 
ground at this blade mill. The property 


appears as Paston’s Mill on Taylor’s Map of 
Worcestershire 1772 although the Pastons 
surrendered the blade mill to Samuel 
Westwood, a_ scythe smith from 
Halesowen, in 1611. It was occupied by 
John Hill of Cradley, scythe smith, at a 
rent of 3s 4d a year. At the Court of 
Recognisance in 1633 Samuel’s son, John 
Westwood, who resided in Oldswinford, 
was recorded as holding Jack Orme’s 
tenement for a rent of 2s 2d a year. 


Between 1603 and 1625 Nicholas Paston, 
Samuel Westwood and John Hawkes 
were defendants in a case of litigation at 
the Court of Chancery regarding tenements 
and land late of Kellam Hawkes.!29 
Nicholas Paston was also involved in 
another Chancery case at this time. 
Between 1596 and 1616 he was in dispute 
with William Darby over money.1!30 


REYNOLD’S SMITHY/ 
WASHFORD BLADE 


MILL/COLEY’S MILL 


The area adjacent to the Stour from the 
Washford to Cradley Forge had been 
associated with nail-making from at least 
the 1200s, when the families of le Bere 
alias Luyde, Prous and Reynolds were 
active in this area. They were succeeded 
by members of the Wall family who 
operated another bloomsmithy on the river 
here. 


Henry Wall leased the premises from 
1562 until his death in 1579. His 
inventory listed 7 blooms of iron valued at 
£7 4s They were worth more than his flock 
of 30 sheep and would have been used for 
making into nails. 


By the early 1600s the Walls had 
relinquished their interests here, so that 


nailers William Bloomer, Richard 
Lowbridge, Edward and William Forest 
were holding the ancient tenancies, as 
outlined in the preceding section on 
‘Tenements in 1633’. 


A close of land adjoining Halmer Lane, 
known as Pool Croft, had been in the 
possession of Richard Wall at _ the 
beginning of the 16th century.131 In 1618 
John Wall gent and his son Humphrey 
Wall took out a bond to repay a mortgage 
debt with William Forest for the sum of 
£17. Eight years later the land and a barn 
containing four bays of buildings were sold 
to Samuel Westwood, who conveyed it to 
William Forrest. 132 


In 1633 scythe smith Samuel Westwood 
is recorded as holding a close called 
Washford in which a blade mill was 
built.133 This appears on Taylor’s Map of 
Worcestershire 1772 as Cole(y)’s Mill. 
William Coley was in possession of land 


here in 1767, and in 1580 William Coley 
scythe smith signed and _ sealed an 
indenture for his purchase of Hollygreaves 


Farm in Westbromiche 134. It’s possible 
that he was an earlier operator here. 
Samuel Westwood came from Halesowen 
to live in Cradley. He died in Barnstaple in 
1644. His inventory included ‘two iron 
mill spindles which were for a blade mill.’ 
The revolving spindles were used to 
sharpen and polish the blades. 


By the later years of the 17th century this 
site had come into the hands of Thomas 
Hadley, son-in-law of Henry Haden (died 
1675).135 It was still being used as a blade 
mill in 1750, but was shortly afterwards 
converted by George Attwood (died 
1817) into a forge known as Lodge Forge. 
George also operated the Corngreaves Iron 
Works. The mill was situated to the south 


east of the small bridge that crosses the 
Stour to Cradley Heath. The site is 
presently accessed by paths from Bridge 
Street and Bethesda Gardens. Its 
connection with iron manufacture 
continued until the 20 century.136 The 
date of the old picture, showing the river 
in flood here, is not known. 


HOLMER’S 
BLOOMER Y/BLADE 
MILL 
By 1647 Holmer’s bloomsmithy had also 
become a blade mill. On his death Richard 
Holmer bequeathed his daughter, 


Christian, a blade mill and warehouse 


belonging to it that was in the occupation 
of Edward Webbe/Weathersby. It was 
situated on the bank of the Stour that is in 
the parish of Kingswinford adjoining 
Follymoore. He left his youngest son, 
Richard, his smithy bellows and all the 
rest of his shop tools.!37 


MEYER’S BLOOMERY 
Moving downstream to _ Saltbrook, 
Addenbroke’s mill, which had been used 
by John Skelding as a fulling mill, 
became home to another bloomery as nail- 
making proved to be more profitable than 
wool production. In 1582 _ Elias 
Cheltenham and Humphrey Meyer/More 
were instructed to make a bridge across 
the water of their bloomery so that the 
villagers of Cradley could pasture their 
cattle on  Pensnett common. ‘lias 
Cheltenham and Humphrey More make 


one bridge across the water of their 
bloomery in the accustomed place at Salt 
brook and keep it made there.’ 138 
Cheltenham is described as being a 
Stourbridge nailer aged 55 in 1595.139 He 
died in 1617. Humphrey Meyer died in 
1595. He gave his name to the present-day 
Mear’s Coppice. 


When Meyer died in 1595 Lord Dudley leased 
to Henry Addenbrooke yeoman a 
‘cottage late in the occupation of 
Humphrey Meyre and a parcel of 
meadow ground and two little closes or 
crofts in Kingswinford in Staffordshire 
and Cradley in Worcestershire, extending 
in the east from a place called Dernford 

near to the 
lands of Thomas Addenbrooke, with 
liberty to take thorns and brambles in the 


Chase of Pensnett for enclosing the same.’ 
140 The rent was 1s 4d and a couple of 


good capons and it was a property liable 


for payment of a heriot of 33s 44d. This 
indicates that the farm was an ancient 
holding which went back to medieval 
times. In 1610 John Addenbroke 
surrendered a tenement here to Francis 
Wheeler scythe smith.!4! It had followed 
the pattern of Cradley’s other early 
bloomsmithies in becoming a blade mill. 


BIRCH’S MILL POND 
From 1581 to 1586 Nicholas Birch is 
named in the court rolls as being a corn 
miller. In 1590 William Elkis/Atkis 
surrendered land in Christian Croft to 
Thomas Birch of Handsworth ‘for 
making and from time to time repairing a 
pond called a pool dam there.’ 142 This 
had previously been’ surrendered to 
William by Thomas Knowles in 1554 for 
2d rent a year to the lord.143 A 
memorandum in the survey of John 
Lyttleton’s land made in 1590/1 states that 


Thomas Birch claimed the liberty of 
making a fish pond or stank or dam head 
for the pond called Birch’s Mill Pond by 
rendering yearly 2d.’144 


As to its location, Peter Barnsley identifies 
Birch’s Mill with Lutley Mill!45 on the 
boundary with Cradley. He records that he 
recalls local people still referring to it by 
this name and that the lane leading to the 
mill was known as Birch’s Lane until it was 
obliterated by housing development in the 
1950s. A building still stands on the site 
which is accessed off Huntingtree Road. 
The field name of Christian Croft probably 
arose from Lutley being held by canons of 
Wolverhampton. 


NAIL MAKING 


Some historians champion the idea that 
industrialisation was thrust upon an 


unwilling and oppressed community. 


Industry developed in Cradley because of 
the entrepreneurial spirit of its medieval 
tenant farmers who saw the possibilities of 
using the natural resources that were close 
at hand to make more money for 
themselves. By the later part of the 16th 
century most were engaged in the business 
of metal-working. We’ve seen in earlier 
sections how their smithies tended to be 
concentrated along the course of the River 
Stour, from Belle Vale to Saltbrook, in 
order to take advantage of the water- 
power, and how they built cottages with 
attached nail shops on their land to house 
men who were only too ready to work for 
wages. 


As more people became involved in the nail trade, attempts 
were made in 1584 to keep it restricted. A Bill came before 
Parliament for nailing and making of nails within the counties 
of Staffordshire, Worcestershire and Shropshire. It proposed 
that only those apprenticed and trained to the trade should 
practise nailing, that no apprentice set up a shop as a nailer 
unless he was thirty years old or married and that every nailer 
having two apprentices should also have a journeyman ie 
someone who had completed his apprenticeship but had not 
yet become a master craftsman who employed others. 


Journeymen had the right to charge a fee for each day’s work 
they did. Apprentices lived in as a member of the household 
and received their board and lodging. The Bill didn’t get past 
the first reading and the trade expanded rapidly. 


Technical innovations in the early 1600s 
greatly simplified the skilful and arduous 
process of nail-making and led to a decline 
in the status of nailers. One innovation was 
the introduction of small blast furnaces. 
The quantities of iron that could be 
produced in a bloomsmithy were limited, 
but blast furnaces made it possible to 
produce a constant supply of cast iron in a 
liquid form. These were nothing like the 
size of modern furnaces, but they did work 
without interruption. However, the plant 
was costly to build and maintain and was 
only within the financial range of people 
like Lord Dudley. One of his Ironworks 
was Cradley Furnace and Forge, which was 
active from c 1610. Another development 


was the introduction of slitting mills into 
this area c 1627, when the Hyde Mill at 
Kinver began operations. This cut out the 
process of having to slit iron bars, which 
had been drawn out by water-powered 
hammers, into rods by hand. Slitting, or 
rod, mills used machinery to slit iron into 
rods that could easily be formed into nails. 
Zachary Downing, who had entered into 
a lease with lord Dudley for Cradley Forge 
in 1693, opened a slitting/rod mill at 
Saltbrook in 1694. 


The appearance of Cradley Forge Ironworks and Cradley Rod 
Mill greatly reduced the amount of time and effort needed to 
produce nails. With just a few cheap, simple tools, unskilled 
people could now easily take up the final process of 
hammering out the nails in a small shop/smithy attached to 
their own houses. Smithies cost little to erect and maintain, 
being built of stone or brick and thatched with straw. 

Nail-making tools consisted of an anvil or 
stiddy, tongs, hammers and bellows. The 
sayings, ‘strike while the iron is hot’ and 
‘going at it like hammer and _ tongs’ 
originated with smithy work. An inventory 
made on the death of Robert More (1617) 
mentions his smithy tools and nails valued 
at 3s 4d. He also had 39 sheep, 3 cattle, 2 
mares and a pig. Similarly, the possessions 
of Thomas Forest (1620) included a pair 


of smithy bellows with nail stiddies, bores 
and hammers valued at 20 shillings and 
also 10 sheep, 6 lambs, wool and corn in 
the field. At this time there was no 
demarcation between agriculture and 
industry. Families involved in husbandry 
could make nails in the winter and put 
down their nailing tools without fear of 
them deteriorating in the busy seasons of 
ploughing and harvest. The money they 
made from _ nail-making provided a 
welcome supplement to the income they 
gained from agriculture. Sons often took 
over their father’s tools when he died. 


The occupation of William Bloomer is 
given as a driver in his will of 1605. 
Drivers went out into the country with 
nails. The usual means of moving 
merchandise was by pack horse. William’s 
inventory lists a pair of smithy bellows and 
smith’s tools valued at 20 shillings in the 
smithy. His will bequeathed four stiddies 
to his eldest son, William. This implies 
that a small work force was employed at 


nail-making. William had two other sons, 
Giles and Thomas. When Giles died, in 
1622, he also possessed shop tools. The 
will of Edward Waldron of Clent scythe 
smith shows that he died owing money to 
Giles and Thomas Bloomer of Cradley. 
Humphrey Hill is another who _ is 
described as ‘a nailer a driver into the 
country with nails’ 14© in 1625. He also 
sold ale. 


As nail-making became less specialised and 
accessible to more people, a new class of 
middlemen ironmongers developed. These 
entrepreneurs obtained quantities of iron 
rods on credit terms from forges and 
slitting mills and gave them to domestic 
workers who would fashion them into 


nails. The price for nails was standardised 
and so the ironmonger paid workers a 
price for them which would leave him 
with a good profit. The goods were stocked 
in warehouses before being marketed. 
Supply began to exceed demand and nail 
makers became vulnerable to exploitation 
by ironmongers, who became the new 
higher-status members of the community. 
When Richard Lowbridge died, in 1641, 
he bequeathed his vice, shop tools, bellows 
and anvil to his sons. His assets, excluding 
land, were valued at £241 17s 6d. 


SCYTHE MAKING 


The presence of Cradley Forge Ironworks 
caused the small bloomsmithies at Belle 
Vale, Washford, Follimore and Saltbrook 
to become redundant and their use 
changed. They became blade mills, where 
scythes were ground, and the number of 
scythe smiths in Cradley grew. Robert 
Mansell is named as a scythe smith in 
1576,147 with a smithy at Lyde Croft.148 


Robert’s inventory (1579) shows that the 
most valuable goods in his possession were 
his ‘shop tools that he wrought with’, 
valued at 41 shillings. On page 120 we 
saw that the Belle Vale site was being used 
by another Robert Mansell scythe smith 
who died in 1589, before it passed to 
Nicholas Paston, then to Samuel 
Westwood and his son John, before being 
taken over by John Hill. We noted too 
how the Westwoods also took used site at 
the Washford as a blade mill. There was a 
blade mill on the Holmers’ land near 
Follymore by 1647. Before 1610 Francis 
Wheeler scythe smith was at Saltbrook. 
Richard Moore (1648) and Hugh Moore 
(1657) were there later. 


In the days before lawnmowers and combine-harvesters, 
scythes were useful agricultural tools for mowing grass and 
hay. Steel was used for the cutting edge as it was harder than 
iron and so retained the sharp edge for longer. Either a thin 
strip of steel was welded along the cutting edge of a scythe 
made from iron, or steel was sandwiched between two pieces 
of iron. The manufacture of scythes was a highly-skilled craft 
as great experience was required to achieve the right balance, 
weight and proportion for different types of blades. A scythe 
smith used similar tools to a nailer. Long-handled tongs were 
used to heat the layers in a hearth until they were hot enough 
to be hammered and forged over an anvil. The welded iron 
and steel were slit lengthways to make two scythes. They were 
hardened and tempered and ground at a water-powered blade 
mill. The dust that was generated was bad for the grinder’s 
health and many died young from ‘grinder’s disease’. The 
saying ‘keeping your nose to the grindstone’ related to this 
process. Because all the stages of production were retained in 
the scythe smiths’ own hands, including the marketing of the 
finished product, they enjoyed a high status, comparable to 
that of the lower gentry. 


It was difficult to meet the demand for 
steel as it wasn’t produced in great 
quantities and was relatively expensive. 
The process of steel-making involved 


heating bar iron and charcoal for several 


days in a furnace to a temperature below 
the melting point of iron. This enabled the 
carbon to diffuse into the iron, thus 
converting it into steel. In 1614 William 
Ellyot and Matthias Meysey obtained a 
patent for a new ‘blister’ steel, which used 
pit-coal in a reverberatory furnace rather 
than using charcoal. Four years later, in 
November 1618, a case was brought to the 
Court of Star Chamber against Samuel 
Westwood, and other scythe smiths and 
ironmongers, for importing steel contrary 
to their patent,!49 which seems to have 


prohibited the import of foreign steel. 


The offenders were accused of disparaging English steel and 
agreeing not to buy it. 


CRADLEY FORGE 


Cradley Forge was situated at _ the 
confluence of the River Stour and 
Mousesweet Brook in the north-western 
corner of the manor on the border with 


Quarry Bank. At this point the flow is very 
powerful indeed and it’s easy to see why 
an ironworks came to be built here to take 
advantage of the water power. It lays 
claim to being the first place where iron 
ore was smelted with coal, rather than 
with charcoal, in a blast furnace. This was 
long before Abraham Darby perfected the 
technique at Coalbrookdale in Shropshire 
in the early 18th century, thus marking an 
important step in the start of the Industrial 
Revolution. An industrial archaeologist has 
said, ‘Coalbrookdale owes much _ to 
Cradley!’ 15° Someone else has. said, 
‘Perhaps the site of Cradley Forge should 
be added to the small list of recognised 
monuments of the Industrial Revolution, 
names that should’ rank _ alongside 
Runnymede and _ Bosworth Field in 
England’s historic places.’ 151 


Bloomsmithies, such as those operated by 


the Walls, the Holmers and by Elias 
Cheltenham and Humphrey Meyer, were 
incapable of producing large amounts of 
iron. The introduction of small blast 
furnaces after the 1550s made it possible 
to produce a constant supply of iron which 
could be tapped off from the bottom 
forehearth and cast in moulds. The process 
did however have one big disadvantage. 
The cast/pig iron produced had more 
impurities and was more brittle than the 
wrought iron produced by a bloomery. So, 
another process of refining, by hammering, 
had to be added in before it could be 
drawn out into bars in the chafery. This 
took place in a finery. The extra 
intermediary process required more water 
resources. Waterwheels were needed to 
work the bellows in the furnace, the finery 


and the chafery, as well as for operating a 


water-powered hammer. Larger ponds and 
dams and bays for the storing of water had 
to be provided and the costly plant was 
only within the range of wealthy people 
who had access to capital and credit. 
Cradley court rolls show that from 1565 
Lord Dudley occupied land in the manor 
which is shown to be two fields and an 
osier (willow) bed just up-river from 
Cradley Forge.!52 I recall people speaking 
of ‘The Osiers’. It seems that Dudley 
obtained land in Cradley around this time 
in order to enable him to carry out 


operations here. 


Dr HR Schubert claimed to have evidence 
of a blast furnace and forge at Cradley in 
Worcestershire in 1610.153 He says that it 
was owned by Edward Sutton, Baron 
Dudley, and operated by Humphrey 
Lowe. Lowe also operated a furnace and 


forge further up the Stour at Halesowen, 
erected between 1601 and _ 1606. 
Unfortunately, Schubert gave a wrong 
citation for his source and we’ve been 
unable to track it down, despite much 
effort. He records only around 80 such 
furnaces known in the UK at this time and, 
unlike Cradley and Halesowen, many of 
them had no associated forge. 


The following plan shows how the water 
resources on this site were managed to 
great effect, making it possible for a 
number of operations to take place in close 
proximity of one another. On the Cradley 
side the Stour was diverted into two 
headraces. This was where an early forge 
and the original furnace were located. The 
tail race joined the Stour where 
Mousesweet Brook flowed in from the 
Rowley side, creating the Hammer Pool. In 
1614 an artificial leat was created from 


New Pool to provide for two mills.!54 The 
skilful arrangement provided all the 
motive power needed for waterwheels to 
operate the bellows and hammers in the 
furnace, forge and mills. 


Edward Lord Dudley had a number of illegitimate sons by his 
long-standing concubine Elizabeth Tomlinson. One of them, 
Dud Dudley (1600 - 1684), was recalled from his studies at 
Balliol College Oxford in 1619 to manage a furnace and two 
forges on this site. He told his story in a booklet published in 
1665 entitled ‘Metallum Martis’. 


Dud Dudley’s 


Mettallum Martis : 
OR, 

MADE WITH 
Pit-coale, 
Sea-coale, 

&e. 
And with the same Fuell to Melt and 
Fine Impey cies Mettals, and Refine 
perfect Mettal 


LONDON, Printed by T. M. for the Authour. 
1665. 


Large amounts of charcoal were needed to 


manufacture iron in furnaces. In the 
process timber was being used up at an 
alarming rate so legislation was passed in 
the 16th century to limit the amount of 
wood being consumed by ironworks. As 
quantities of pit coal were readily 
available in this area Dud carried out 
experiments to make iron using pit coal, 
rather than charcoal. In 1621, after his 
iron had been tested at the Royal Arsenal 
at the Tower of London, he was granted a 
patent for the process of making bar iron 
with coal in furnaces with bellows. 
Unfortunately, in the following year, Dud’s 
ironworks and inventions were demolished 
as a great May Day flood swept down the 
Stour from Halesowen to Stourbridge. 
Without describing the circumstances Dud 
says that he was afterwards outed from his 
ironworks at Cradley and continued his 
experiments at Himley Furnace and Hesco 


Bridge. But he hadn’t been smelting long 
when the country erupted in Civil War and 
everything was thrown into confusion. 


It’s been a matter of dispute as to how successful Dud was. 
Some have doubted his abilities and called him a charlatan. 
Others have credited him with being the founder of the 
English coal-iron industry and the first person to smelt iron 
ore with coke in a blast furnace, even though it was more of a 
technological, rather than a commercial, success. He has been 
seen as the forerunner of Abraham Darby, the man who 
perfected this method of smelting, who was descended from 
Dud’s older sister. The process proved to be a major step 
forward in the production of iron as a raw material for the 
Industrial Revolution, which changed society and the world, 
thus giving Cradley Forge a claim to be a world heritage site. 


In 1907, after the Ironworks had closed 
down and demolition was taking place, JS 
Evers Swindell, whose family has long 
connections with Park Lane Unitarian 
Chapel, wrote to the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in an attempt to 
preserve the site of Dud Dudley’s blast 
furnace.!55 His father, who managed the 
ironworks in the 19th century, told 
Swindell that he had pulled down what 
remained of Dud’s blast furnace in the 


1830s. The Secretary of the IME visited the 
spot and found indications of the early 
square-based furnace on the spot indicated 
by Mr Evers’ Swindell’s father. 
Unfortunately, no further action was taken 
and the precise position of the furnace is 
now unknown, but it was most certainly 
on the Cradley side of the Stour, as 
claimed in the Victoria County History for 
Worcestershire (1913). 

Dr John Hemmingway and Dr Peter King 
do not believe that Dud’s furnace was 
located here, but elsewhere in Dudley. I 
have put what I believe to be indisputable 


evidence in our book Cradley Mills on the 
Stour (2009). 


A picture showing a 17th c. blast furnace with bridgehouse as described 
in a Cradley Forge i 5 
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POOR RELIEF 


Until the emergence of the modern welfare 
state after 1948 a system of poor relief was 
necessary to assist those who were unable 
to work or who were without a job. Before 
the dissolution of Halesowen Abbey, the 
poor and needy people of the district 
would go to the community of canons 
living at St Mary’s for food and alms. After 
1538 this was not an option. The 16th 
century saw rapid inflation and an increase 
in the population. As a result, some people 
found that there was no means of 


livelihood in the place where they had 
been born and they took to the roads in 
search of new opportunities and work. The 
government feared that wandering beggars 
would cause civil disorder and so a series 
of laws was passed compelling each parish 
to support its own poor. 


Some of Cradley’s wealthier inhabitants 
bequeathed money in their wills for the 
benefit of the poor in the township. 
Thomas Knowles (1567) left 4d, William 
Forest left 12d (1567) and Henry Wall 
(1579) left 5s. Roger Darby (1588), who 
lived at Oldnall on the border of two 
parishes, left 20s to the poor of Halesowen 
parish and 20s to the poor of Oldswinford. 
Without such gestures the lot of the poor 
would have been a great deal worse. 


In 1601 earlier practices were formalised and a system was 
created that provided a safety net for the ‘deserving’ poor, 
including the elderly, blind, sick and those mentally incapable 
of working. The able-bodied were set to work. The ‘idle’ poor 
were whipped and returned to their place of birth. This system 
was administered at parish level by Overseers of the Poor and 
financed by the levy of a local rate. 


In 1613 the inhabitants of Cradley were 


feeling the strain of this as the numbers of 
the poor among them had _ greatly 
increased. Ten were orphaned or incapable 
of work, including a blind man to whom 
they were paying 61s 4d every year. They 
petitioned the County magistrates asking 
that the townships of Ludley and Warley 
might be ordered to contribute with them, 
in order to share the burden. 156 


‘Right worshipful, our duties in all humble manner 

remembered, 
may it be pleasing to your worships to be advertised that we 
of the township of Cradley in the parish of Halesowen and 
county of Worcester have heretofore been allotted as the 
fifteenth part of our said parish of Halesowen in the 
collection for the poor, and have at all assessments willingly 
by due payment performed the same. Now may it please your 
good worships to understand that the poor among us do so 
greatly increase and some part of our said township are so 
distressed in their abilities as not to perform as earst they 
have done. All which considered we humbly pray that it 
might be pleasing to your good worships that we might have 
two little townships viz. Ludley and Warley Wigorn lying 
within the said parish and county to join with we in the said 
collection as earst they have been enjoined but not 
performed. Otherwise we are not able to perform the 
aforesaid payment, and that with all such their enjoining 
within the said payment may by your good worships 
established upon record henceforth to remain before this 
worshipful bench. Your worships in all duty to be 
commended. 


Signed by William Darby constable, 
William Forest thirdbarrowe [ie deputy 
constable], Gabriel Brooke, Samuel 
Westwood, Richard Homer, Thomas 
Wheler, 

Richard More, John Hill collector, John 
Paston, John Addenbrook, Edward 
Forest, Edward Homer, Anthony Cole, 
Humphrey Hill, Richard Lowbridge, 
Edward Forest, John Wall, Richard 


Mansell. 


The number of our poor wherewith we are now charged are 
10 being fatherless, motherless and otherwise impotent 
whereof one especially is a bisen [ie blind] man and hath of 
us for maintenance by the year 61s 4d.’ 


The Magistrates rejected the plea with the 
following terse note scribbled across the 
petition. ‘Cradley Warley and Ludley 
indifferently to keep their poor among 
them.’ 

In the same way that some people today 
are fearful of letting foreign migrants into 
the country in case they claim benefits, so, 
too, at this time there was a great 


reluctance to admit outsiders into the 


township in case they fell into poverty and 
became a burden on the local ratepayers. 
The numbers of landless people, who were 
dependent upon wages, were increasing. 
They were more likely to fall into need of 
support in times of economic downturn. 
The 17th century court rolls show that 
heavy penalties were imposed upon any 
landlords who accepted labourers as 
subtenants in their cottages in case they 
become a burden on the rates. The court 
gave orders that they were to be removed 
quickly or landlords were to put up a bond 
of security relieving the inhabitants from 
the legal duties of providing for strangers 
if they should come to be in need. Twenty- 
nine orders and presentations deal with 
this issue, which is more than any other 
single matter. Some of them appear quite 


heartless. Those who are poor have always 


faced bars to them bringing in dependent 
relatives, in case their new community has 
to support them. This doesn’t apply to the 
rich. 


John Wall received in his home one 
woman unlawfully made pregnant...it ts 
ordered that he remove the aforesaid 
woman out of his house before the Feast 
of All Saints next to come under penalty 
£5.’ (1609). 197 


‘It is ordered that Elias Cheltenham, 
Henry Adenbroke, Thomas Bloomer, 
John Paston and Edward Homer remove 
their sub-tenants inhabiting their houses 
within the manor before the Feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
next. Within the meantime put sufficient 
security to discharge the inhabitants of 


the manor aforesaid of all the obligations 
that fall to the same _ inhabitants.’ 
(1614).158 


‘It is ordered that Widow Shenstone 
shall put out of her house one Ann Franks 
being great with child within ten days.’ 
(1628). 159 


‘It is ordered that Edward Jaxson shall 
avoid his house of his father betwixt this 
and midsummer day next or put in 
warranty to defend the town for being 
charged with him.’ (1632). 160 


‘It is ordered that William Bloomer 
remove from his house two sick women 
and their children.’ (1632). 161 


Those who were unwilling to work and 
were vagrants or beggars were set to work 
at a House of Correction where conditions 
were harsh. In 1641 Cradley, Warley and 
Ludley were require to pay 2 shillings as 
their contribution to the Master of the 


House of Correction at Worcester. !62 


HACKETT’S HAYES 


In 1640 the pasture land at the Hayes 
which had been in the hands of Thomas 
Hackett in the 16 century was 
surrendered to the use of Samuel Holcroft 
gent. Hackett’s great-granddaughter was 
Margaret Newman, wife of John 
Newman of Bellington gent and cousin 
of the wife of Richard Hobby. Her 
daughter, Dame Margaret, and_ her 
husband, Neville Poole knight, surrendered 
the land.163 The Holcroft family became 
important coal and iron masters in this 
area. James Holcroft sunk shafts at Beech 
Tree in 1873 and the colliery stack there 
had his initials carved on it, before it was 
blown up in 1961. Holcroft Road is named 
after him. 


POPULATION 


A rough estimate of the population at this time, based on 
about 70 dispersed residences mentioned in the court rolls of 
the first half of the century, would be 350. It’s not uncommon 


for one street to have this number of houses today. 


SUMMARY 


It takes a great leap of imagination to picture Cradley as it was 
in Tudor and early Stuart times. The small township was 
surrounded by pasture, meadows and woodland. Dwellings 
were scattered throughout the rest of the manor, including at 
Saltbrook, Netherend, Homer Hill, Colley Gate, Colman Hill, 
Two Gates and Oldnall. To the south of the manor, stretching 
as far as Lutley, lay huge, open arable fields. To the north, 
over the Stour, was heath land - Cradley Heath. Sheep, cattle, 
geese and the occasional horse grazed on the greens, whilst 
pigs ran everywhere. The river banks were busy with the 
various mills that ground corn and were used for industrial 
purposes. All were linked by a network of narrow, rutted lanes 
and pathways. One building was missing and that was a 
church. But alehouses abounded and, after a hard day’s work 
in the fields and at the anvil, people gathered in them for a 
drink, to play games and sing. 


There was a steady movement away from a collective system 
of farming, with co-operative husbandry, to one which was 
more individual. Production of metal goods, in particular nails 
and scythes, increased as what had previously been a manual, 
labour-based operation became more mechanised. Instead of 
just providing for their own consumption more and more 
people were becoming commodity-producers as trade and 
commerce expanded. The prosperous manor _ attracted 
labourers and the population increased. They were housed in 
newly-erected cottages which stood alongside older 
farmsteads. The highest-status residents, who lived in large, 
comfortable houses, were the scythe smiths and those 
described as yeomen. Below these were nailers, small farmers, 
cottagers, landless labourers and finally those in receipt of 
poor relief. However, by and large, the community remained 
fairly stable, governed by the rhythm of the seasons. All this 
was to be disturbed in 1642 by the outbreak of the English 
Civil War. 


Reconstructed map of Cradley in the 17th century. 
(Because this is reconstructed, we cannot claim complete accuracy.) 
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CRADLEY 
AND VICINITY 
IN THE 
PERIOD OF 
THE CIVIL 
WARS AND 
COMMONWEALTH 
1642 - 1660 1 


NATIONAL SCENE 


I he English Civil War was the last regular land warfare to be 


fought in this country and, although it’s often romanticised, this 
period was one of the most traumatic in English history. The Stuarts 
were a very different family from the Tudors. They believed that 
they had a God-given right to rule and claimed that this absolute 
‘Divine Right’ gave them immense powers. King Charles I (1600 - 
1649), who came to the throne in 1625, was a very strong-willed 
monarch who was hostile to Parliaments, sympathetic towards 
Catholics and suspicious of religious Puritans. His manner was 
confrontational and he refused to negotiate or to make any 
concessions. After clashing with three successive Parliaments, he 
ruled without them for eleven years from 1629. By 1640 he was in 
urgent need of money to finance a war against the Scots, who were 
not pleased with Charles’ arbitrary rule and his attempt to force the 
Anglican Prayer Book on the Scottish Presbyterian Church. His 
imposition of taxes on England to fund the war was resented. 


The situation became increasingly unstable and at Nottingham 
on 22 August 1642 the King raised his standard and called his 
subjects to take up arms to determine whether the will of the 
monarch or the will of Parliament should be supreme. A series 
of armed conflicts took place between Royalists (Cavaliers) on 
one side and Parliamentarians (Roundheads) on the other. 
Both sides dressed similarly and the idea of Roundheads 
attired in buff coats and lobster-pot helmets and Royalists in 
floppy hats, frills and lace is a piece of Victorian romance! 
Things came to a head, literally, on 30 January 1649 with the 
trial and public beheading of King Charles I and the sending of 
his son into exile. The monarchy was replaced with a 
Commonwealth from 1649 to 1653 and then a Protectorate 
under the personal rule of Oliver Cromwell. When Cromwell 
died, his son, Richard, took control for a few months, but by 
1660 nearly everyone wanted an end to the experiment and 
the monarchy was restored under King Charles II, but with its 
powers curtailed. This was a defining moment in British 
history as it established a precedent that a monarch could not 
govern without the consent of Parliament. 


LOCAL GRIEVANCES 


When King Charles I began to impose 
taxes, Cradley was asked to pay £3 in 
1640.2 This figure soon more than 
doubled, as the residents were required to 
find the sum of £5 16s Od in 1641 and £7 
in 1642. 


On top of this tax for the King, a local tax was imposed by the 
Worcestershire Justices of the Peace. In 1641 the hamlets of 
Cradley, Warley and Ludley combined were asked for a total 
of £2 8s 11d. Of this 4s 242d was for the county gaol, where 
people who were awaiting trial for offences were detained. 2s 
Od was for the Master of the House of Correction at Worcester. 
Here vagrants and beggars, and those who were unwilling to 
work, were whipped and set to hard labour. The justices also 
asked for an additional amount for military purposes; 4s 842d 
for the muster master, who raised troops; 8s Od for the 
maimed soldiers; and £1 10s Od for the King’s provisions. 
These taxes were resented by the yeoman farmers and 
businessmen on whom the burden of payment fell. 


A coin dating from 1644 has been found in a garden at 
Whittingham Road Halesowen and is in the hands of the 
finder. 


FACTORS 
INFLUENCING WHICH 
SIDE PEOPLE 
FAVOURED 


When the King called upon his subjects to take up arms to 


decide whether he or Parliament should be supreme, people 
had to decide where their loyalties lay. There were various 
factors that influenced whether their sympathies were with the 
King or with Parliament. One was _ geographical. 
Parliamentarians drew most of their strength from the south 
and the east. Those living in the north and the west 
maintained a sense of loyalty to the King. The Midlands fell 
between the two and as a result this region probably suffered 
more than most because of its divided allegiances and its 
strategic importance. A unique feature of this war was the 
garrisoning of country houses. Members of the gentry stocked 
and fortified their homes with a few amateur soldiers, either 
for the Royalists or for the Parliamentarians. Dwellings such as 
Dudley Castle, Edgbaston Hall, Stourton Hall, Frankley Manor 
House and Aston Hall were taken over and occupied by armed 
men of the different sides. Detachments were sent out to roam 
the countryside to the nuisance of local inhabitants and to 
engage in small local campaigns and skirmishes, which lasted 
no longer than a modern football match. There were no big 
engagements between the field armies in our immediate 
locality but skirmishes included ‘battles’ at King’s Norton, 
Tipton Green Dudley and Stourbridge Heath. 


Another factor that influenced people’s allegiances was 
religion. There were some who thought that the reforms in the 
Church of England, begun by King Henry VIII, hadn’t gone far 
enough and who deplored its continued toleration of practices 
associated with the Roman Catholic Church. They had strong 
concerns that the King had leanings towards Catholicism and 
this was reinforced when he married a French Catholic, 
Henrietta Maria. Such people were known as ‘Puritans’ 
because they advocated purity of personal life and plain 
worship. Their radical views included the belief that all people 
were equal before God and they were inclined to encourage 
greater democracy in the church and in the state. They tended 
to favour the Parliamentarians. 


The vicar of Halesowen, Rev Thomas 
Littleton, was a supporter of the 


Parliamentary cause. In 1643 
Parliamentary soldiers were ordered not to 
‘molest, disturb or seize upon his person, 
goods or chattels’ whilst in pursuit of his 
duties, because he was ‘a_ laborious, 
painful minister and well affected to 
Parliament.’ 3 Halesowen Church has a 
brass monument with remains of an effigy 
to the rector’s wife, Rebekah. In the days 
before mass media the parson had an 
important influence in forming the 
opinions of his parishioners. Rev Littleton 
would certainly have encouraged his 
congregation, which included Cradley 
people, to support the Parliamentarians. 
Thomas Littleton was replaced by a 
Puritan minister, Edward Paston, in 1647. 
He was chosen by members of the 
congregation rather than being sent by the 
bishop and he was married to Elizabeth 
Homer daughter of Richard Homer of 


Homer Hill. In 1662 Edward Paston was 
one of many vicars that were ejected from 
the Church of England because their 
conformity was in doubt. In the next 
chapter we will show how there were 
people in Cradley who belonged to Puritan 
groups. The Homers were amongst them. 
These could be expected to be sympathetic 
to the Parliamentary cause rather than the 
High Church politics of King Charles. After 
the Restoration of Charles II in 1660 
Baptists and Quakers were imprisoned 
when they refused to take an oath of 
allegiance to the King. 


John Fox (1610 - 1650) was a zealous Puritan who came from 
Walsall. He gathered around him a group of like-minded men 
from the area around Birmingham and formed them into a 
Parliamentary regiment. He was commissioned as a Colonel in 
March 1644 and commanded a garrison of around 40 soldiers 
and officers at Edgbaston Hall. His opponents gave him the 
nickname ‘Tinker’ and it’s been suggested that this was 
because he was engaged in the metal trade. ‘Tinker’ Fox’s 
soldiers had a fearful reputation as they made forays into the 
surrounding villages for provisions and plunder and as they 
attacked Royalist garrisons such as Stourton Hall, Dudley 
Castle and Bewdley. It was rumoured by his enemies that Fox 
was responsible for severing Charles’ head from his body, but 
there is no evidence to support this. 


Whereas Puritans were more likely to 
support the Parliamentarians, Roman 
Catholics and High Church Anglicans were 
more likely to support the King. Colonel 
Thomas Leveson, a prosperous merchant 
from Wolverhampton, who was a Roman 
Catholic, was a staunch Royalist. At the 
outbreak of war, he garrisoned Dudley 
Castle with troops. The event was recorded 
in a London pamphlet on 1 September 
1642: ‘News is come out of Staffordshire 
that some Gentlemen have possessed 
Dudley Castle and there is many Collyers 
and Naylors are come into them and day 
and night they beat their Drums and shoot 
off their musquetts to the terrour of the 
Countrey. They have’ taken some 
ironworks of Master Folies where it is said 
they are casting of Ordinance and making 


Iron Bullets.’ 4 


The initial support of colliers and nailers and ironmasters for 


the King shows that the assertion made by Marxist historians, 
that this was a class war between the industrial and trading 
classes, yeomen and progressive gentry on the one side against 
the traditional church and conservative landowners on the 
other, is not absolutely clear-cut. This district had the raw 
materials for the manufacture of arms and munitions and 
Dudley castle was important in securing a supply for the King. 
Royalist troops from the castle constantly ransacked 
Parliamentary Birmingham and patrolled the surrounding 
countryside. For four years Dudley remained one of the 
strongest Royalist posts in the country until it surrendered to 
Parliamentary troops in 1646. 


Richard Foley (1580 - 1657) was a 
prominent industrialist in this area. After 
Dud Dudley had been outed from his 
Ironworks at Cradley, Richard leased 
Cradley Forge from Lord Dudley, adding it 
to his many other concerns. He was one of 
the gentry of the County of Worcester who 
‘subscribed for horse’ to provide mounts 
for the King’s 


Cavalry. The Royalists relied heavily upon the iron-working 
industry of this area to supply them with arms and so, just 
eight weeks after King Charles had raised his standard to 
signal the start of the war, Foley received a visit from the 
King’s dashing 23 years-old nephew, Prince Rupert, at his 
Brick House in Stourbridge. Part of Foley’s house still stands in 
the High Street as The Talbot Hotel. Rupert stayed at 
Stourbridge from 14th to 17th October 1642, during which 
time negotiations took place, ending in an agreement for Foley 
to supply the Royalist army with iron ordnance, grenades, 
shot, 9-pound cannon balls, pike heads and nails. Shot was 
used by musketeers to pierce a pike man’s armour. The deadly 
points of pikes were aimed at horses and at the eyes of the 
enemy. Nails and scrap iron in bags could be made into a 


primitive form of shrapnel. 


On 19 October Lionel Copley wrote from 
Worcester to his fellow MP Henry Martin 
telling of his visit to Prince Rupert at 
Stourbridge. Copley was a_ leading 
ironmaster from South Yorkshire who had 
been asked to act as an envoy and deliver 
a letter with a vote of the two houses of 
Parliament concerning a petition to be 
delivered to the King. Attempts at 
negotiation and conciliation were still 
being made, although both sides were 
active gathering money and ammunition. 
Copley said that he found at Stourbridge 
‘many of the Cavaliers who command 
their horse’ and showed ‘the desperate 
resolution of the Cavaliers, who sweare 
they will neither give nor take Quarter’ (ie 
accommodation). He described his arrival 


on the outskirts of the town, where there 


was no guard to admit people in. He then 
‘demanded of such ragged people as I 
found there for an officer to take me to 
Prince Rupert...of which those kind of 
people not taking notice I called to a 
Gentleman desiring him I might be 
brought to the place where the Prince 
was.’ The sealed letter and message were 
handed over, whereupon he was told that 
he was now a prisoner because he had 
entered without leave from a guard. He 
was kept in a chamber and officers spoke 
to him ‘of both Houses of Parliament in 
the most high and opprobrious language.’ 
The following morning he was dispatched 
by Commissary Wilmot.2 Copley later 
served as a Colonel with the 
Parliamentarians. Henry Martin was one of 
those who signed the execution order of 
the King six years later. 


Members of the local Worcestershire gentry favoured the King, 


maybe because they saw him as a guarantor of the established 
social order. A few put their own lives at risk by fighting on 
the side of the Royalists. One of these was the lord of Cradley 
manor, Sir Thomas Lyttelton (1596 - 1650). As Sheriff of 
Worcester and MP for the county he quickly began to raise 
troops of horse and foot regiment for the King and the family 
house at Frankley was garrisoned with troops. There had been 
little interest in military training since the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in 1588. But all adult males between the ages 
of 16 and 60 were still required to serve in defence of their 
county if necessary, equipping themselves with weapons and 
armour suited to their status and income. In 1642 Lyttelton 
was made military Governor of the walled town of Bewdley, in 
which Royalist troops were stationed. This was a 
manufacturing centre and an important port on the River 
Severn, trading upstream to Shrewsbury and downstream to 
Gloucester. Although the men were billeted inside the town 
Lyttelton lodged at Tickenhill Palace, on a hill to the south 
west. To the great embarrassment of the Royalists the 
Parliamentary officer ‘Tinker’ Fox made a daring attack on an 
April evening in 1644. He rode out from Edgbaston Hall, took 
Lyttelton prisoner and handed him over to be sent to the 
Tower of London. The ancient Lyttelton family home at 
Frankley was burned down in May 1645, under orders of 
Prince Rupert, to prevent it from being taken over and 
fortified by Parliamentary troops. After leaving the 
smouldering ruins Rupert and King Charles marched through 
Quinton, Rowley and Himley on their way north. 


Thomas Lyttelton’s sons also fought on the 
Royalist side. Charles Lyttelton escaped to 
France in 1648. He became lord of Cradley 
manor in 1693 after his older brother, 
Henry, died without children. Henry was 
one of 10,000 that were taken prisoner 
when the forces of the executed King 
Charles were overwhelmed by Cromwell’s 


New Model Army at the Battle of 
Worcester in 1651. Like his father before 
him he was imprisoned in the Tower for 
two years. After the surrender’ of 
Worcester, Parliament appointed a 
committee to make an inventory of the 
estates of all those who were suspected of 
having helped the King and to ‘so squeeze 
them that they would not recover in an 
age.’ The Lytteltons were amongst those 
who were squeezed. 


Edward Baron Dudley (1567 - 1643), his granddaughter’s 
husband Humble Ward (1614 - 1670) and Edward’s 
illegitimate son Dud Dudley (1600 - 1684) were also loyal 
Royalists. Dudley Castle was the great stronghold of the 
district. It was quickly adapted for military purposes for the 
King and placed under the charge of Colonel Leveson. Dud 
was with the King in the pre-war period, and at Nottingham 
when troops were rallied for a full war with Parliament. He 
was a valuable asset to the King’s cause. As a Colonel in the 
Royalist army he saw action in many battles; he used his 
engineering expertise to build up the fortifications at 
Worcester and Stafford; and his ironworks were to set to work 
making pike-heads, shot and cannon balls which could be used 
as weapons, until they were captured and destroyed by 
Parliamentary forces in 1646. On two occasions Dud was 
taken prisoner. He was sentenced to death but escaped the day 
before his execution. King Charles and his troops stayed 
overnight at the moated Himley Hall, another residence 
owned by the Dudleys, on 15 May 1645, before the Royalist 
armies marched north to be routed at the Battle of Naseby one 
month later. After this the King’s power began to collapse. 


ACTION IN THE AREA 
AROUND CRADLEY 


After Prince Rupert had left Richard Foley at Stourbridge in 
October 1642, he made his way through Hagley and over 
Clent to re-join his uncle Charles who had spent a night at 
Aston Hall. Its owner, Sir Thomas Holte, had opted to support 
the King. On route, at King’s Norton on 17 October, Rupert 
had a brush with a Parliamentary force on its way to join the 
main field army in Warwickshire. A contemporary pamphlet 
said that the Parliamentarians killed 50 Cavaliers, took 20 
prisoners and lost 20 of their own men. Six days later, on 23 
October, the first pitched battle of the Civil War took place at 
Edgehill. Its outcome was inconclusive. 


A few finds of musket balls and cannon balls 
in Lutley fields indicate a possible skirmish 
in this area. Malcolm Atkin is in error in 
assuming that this is the one that is 
documented as occurring three miles out of 
Birmingham on 17 October, which is 
described above.© There are other 
possibilities, as there were various troop 
movements in this locality. In March 1644 
Colonel Fox garrisoned Stourton Castle for 
Parliament. A local Royalist force, under 


Major Harvey, was sent to besiege it. The 


troops clashed on Stourbridge Heath and 
the castle garrison surrendered. There are 
contradictory accounts as to _ what 
happened. In common with all events at 
this time partisans used propaganda and 
misinformation to show themselves in a 
positive way. There was little regard for 
truth and dependable reporting was rare. 
One report says that Fox and his men were 
‘/piteously bang’d’ having been driven off 
and pursued by Royalist horse.” Another 
story, written by a _ Parliamentary 
correspondent, reverses the parts, with the 
Royalists, led by Prince Rupert, being 
trounced. Whilst on military manoeuvres 
in this area Rupert set up temporary 
headquarters at Wollescote Hall, the home 
of Edward Milward (died 1659). The story 
tells of how, riding towards Stourton, 


Rupert encountered Fox with a troop of 


horse and in the ensuing fight the Royalists 
were put to flight. Rupert became 
separated from his men and came 
galloping furiously towards the gate which 
led off Stourbridge Heath, pursued by a 
Parliamentary trooper wielding a sword.8 
The gate was shut so he cried out to a 
nearby boy, ‘Open the gate’ and, after he 
was through, he told the boy to shut it 
again. This resulted in the trooper being 
delayed and the prince was saved. Another 
story says that he hid down a well at 
Wollescote Hall. A wooden sculpture was 
unveiled in the park in 2011 in recognition 
of this. Rupert’s narrow escape led to the 
abandonment of the Wollescote 
headquarters. It’s not certain how many of 
these details are true, but a clerk of 
Thomas Milward, grandson of Edward, 


tells that,? as payment for the losses he 


incurred by quartering Royalist troops, 
Rupert gave Edward a signet ring, 
promising that when this was presented to 
the King, Milward would be rewarded and 
have his loss repaid. Upon the Restoration 
of the monarchy the family was granted 
the gift of a sugar plantation in the colony 
of St Kitts. This Caribbean island had been 
colonised by the English in 1623 and the 


plantations were worked by African slaves. 


Some musket balls and cannon balls found in a Lutley field. 
(M Atkin.) 


Another local skirmish occurred at Dudley 


on 12 June 1644. The Parliamentary 
commander Lord Denbigh had besieged 
the Royalist stronghold at Dudley Castle. A 
Royalist detachment came from Worcester, 
through Stourbridge to Dudley, to break 
the siege and this resulted in the Battle of 
Tipton Green, near the present Black 
Country Living Museum. A Parliamentary 
publication says that the Royalists were 
routed. Yet, despite bombardment, the 
Castle remained as a base of operations for 
the Royalists and a source of trouble to the 
Parliamentarians. Denbigh retreated to 
Stourbridge, to await the arrival of Sir 
William Waller, a strict Presbyterian, who 
commanded one of the Parliamentary field 
armies.!9 It’s difficult to see what 
was achieved, whatever Parliament chose 
to publish about ‘the great battle of Tipton 


Green.’ 


On 15 June a meeting of all the Midland 
Parliamentary commanders was convened 
at Stourbridge, the centre of Denbigh’s 
operations. Direct routes north lay through 
this district and Stourbridge seemed a 
good place to consolidate their forces and 
form an army capable of defeating the 
King when he moved north to join Prince 
Rupert. But Charles didn’t do what they 
expected. He chose instead to lead his 
enemies a dance of aimless marches 
through the Midlands. Troops of one of the 
main Parliamentary armies under Waller 
were stationed at Stourbridge for a few 
days from 14 June 1644, before marching 
to Evesham in pursuit of King Charles. 
According to Guttery, soldiers were 
billeted at the adjacent villages of Hagley, 
Pedmore, Churchill, Amblecote, Wordsley 
and Cradley.!1 Villagers would be required 


to provide free quartering, food and drink 
for men and horses, as well as having their 
draught animals and equipment 
requisitioned. It’s been suggested that 
Cradley’s contingent was housed _ at 
Barrack Lane, because of the name. I’m not 
convinced about this, as there was no 
building to house them here at this time 
and I favour an Anglo-Saxon derivation 
from ‘berewick’ = barley village, as in 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. This fits in with it 
being in Bere Field. But wherever the 
troops were billeted we can be certain that 
their presence would not have been 
greeted with enthusiasm. 

In 1646 Dudley Castle came under siege 
again, by Sir William Brereton. A Puritan 


newspaper of the time said: ‘One section 
of [Brereton’s] troops was engaged upon 


Dudley Castle. Others quarter on the 
further part of Staffordshire, about 


Bellend, Clent and Stourbridge. They have 
parties of horse continually moving 
between Dudley and Halesowen, to keep 
the enemy from filching contributions that 
way, which is very rich and prosperous.’ 
12 Cradley would most certainly have been 
affected by these Parliamentary troop 
movements designed to prevent the 
Royalists from ‘filching contributions’ from 
an area that had become _ prosperous 
because of its industrial activity. Dudley 
castle’s defences were demolished in 1647 
after eventually falling to the 
Parliamentary forces. It hasn’t been lived 
in since. 


ECONOMIC DEMANDS 
MADE ON CRADLEY 


The cost of maintaining garrisons and 
troops of fighting men was huge. In 


January 1643 the Grand Jury at Worcester 


Quarter Sessions directed that a levy of 
£3000 a month be made on the County for 
its defence. It was hoped that this would 
avoid the need of Rupert to demand free 
quartering, provisions for soldiers and 
fodder for horses from _ inhabitants. 
Cradley’s quota was raised from £3 12s 
10d to £5 1s 7%d. In February 1644 
Cradley was asked to contribute £4 17s Od 
every month to support Mr Morris’ 
Division. In August of the same year a 
scheme was proposed whereby groups of 
parishes were assigned to support different 
cavalry troops. In addition to the force of 
1000 foot soldiers there were 400 horse 
soldiers which were to be divided into 7 
troops. Cradley, Warley and Ludley were 
levied together at a rate of £11 each 
month to help support Colonel Knotsford’s 


50-strong troop which was garrisoned at 


Evesham. In 1645 pay was reduced by 6d 
a week to 3s 6d for foot soldiers and by 2s 
a week to 10s for troopers.!3 


The inhabitants of Cradley were under a 
double duress. Not only were they obliged 
to supply the King’s garrisons, they also 
had to pay a levy for the pay of 
Parliamentary soldiers. In 1645 Cradley, 
Warley and Ludley were ordered to pay 
£11 each month for the officers and men 
of the Staffordshire Foot under Captains 
Johnson and Gough. The constable of the 
manor had the thankless and irksome task 
of collecting these compulsory monthly 
dues from the tenants. Furthermore, he 
faced punishment by both sides for any 
default. On the other hand, the upheavals 
caused by the war meant that rents due to 
the lord of the manor weren’t being 
collected. After Lyttelton’s imprisonment 
in 1644 his steward did not come into the 
manor. The 1652 Rent Roll of another of 
his manors, Hagley, noted that ‘in regard 
of the troublesome tymes which have 
been, for divers years past some of the 
rents have been unpaid.’ 


All these levies were a serious burden on everyone who held 
lands and goods. Even so, the sums that were raised were 
barely sufficient to pay the troops, so local forces of both sides 
resorted to foraging raids and indiscriminate plunder in order 
to subsist. As law and justice broke down rival bands 
wandered around the locality pillaging the countryside and 
generally inflicting misery on the populace. Travel was strictly 
controlled and, even with a pass, there was no assurance of 
safety from molestation. The cost of war and the plundering 
made the populace dread the approach of any armed band, 
whatever its allegiance. As the months went by imposition was 
piled upon imposition and relationships between soldiers and 
citizens were tense and uneasy. In some parts of 
Worcestershire bands of local vigilantes tried to protect their 
localities against the excesses of the troops of both sides. They 
were known as ‘Clubmen’ because they were armed with clubs 
and sickles. But there is no evidence of their activity in this 
immediate area. 


‘Roundheads Returning from a Raid’ by 
Ernest Crofts. 


Worcester was the last major Royalist garrison in England to 
surrender. Two years after the execution of King Charles the 
future Charles II fled from the Battle of Worcester (1651) to 


Wolverley, crossing to Kinver at a place near Lea Castle. 
Hostilities ended and pillaging ceased, and people more of less 
resumed their pre-war pattern of life, although they still had 
to pay levies to fund Cromwell’s New Model Army, which had 
been developed after the Battle of Marston Moor in 1644. 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS 
TO CRADLEY 


The inhabitants must have longed to be left alone, to live and 
maintain their property in peace, as they waited and prayed 
for times to change. Yet, although the economy was disrupted 
by all the turmoil and the confiscation of goods, there can be 
no doubt 


that some people in Cradley benefited 
from providing armaments. The hardware 
of 17th century warfare relied on iron and 
steel. At the start of the Civil Wars Charles 
I had no pikes, guns, shot or swords. This 
area was happy to produce them for him 
in large quantities, as an increasing section 
of the community was involved in the 
industry of iron making, nail making, and 
at blade mills. It was reported that local 
smiths, nailers, miners and hammer men 
worked long hours to supply the King and 
the anvils around here would have been 


clanging constantly. 


At this time Richard Foley was leasing 
Cradley Forge from Lord Dudley. This was 
one of a chain of ironworks operated by 
Foley in the Stour Valley and they were all 
busy in this period, first supplying the 
Royalist armies with weapons and then 
ordnance for the Navy when Cromwell was 
ruling as Protector. The works were 
strategically placed for the products to be 
moved down river to Worcester, and 
regular orders were received from the 
king’s armourer for Foley to deliver guns 
and ammunition to the county town. In 
February 1644 Thomas Leveson, Governor 
of the Royalist garrison at Dudley, was 
ordered to ‘seize upon Foley of 
Stourbridge and cause him to send to 
Worcester 1,900 pike-heads which is 
behind hand with the king. And he 


provide more with all possible speed for 
which he shall be paid as he delivers them 


at Worcester.’ 14 


Pike-heads an 


In 1645 a warrant was issued to the 
Exchequer ordering the payment to 
Richard Foley of monies that were due to 
him for supplying cast iron ordnance, 
grenades, shot, pike-heads, nails and other 
warlike materials delivered to provide 
royalist armies, the sum not to exceed 
£1000.15 


Richard Foley died in 1657 and was buried 
in St Mary’s Church Oldswinford. By 1647 
Richard’s eldest son, Thomas Foley (1617 
- 1677), had taken on the responsibility of 
operating Cradley Ironworks. After the 


defeat of the Royalists, Thomas supplied 
cannon and mortar pieces to the 
Protectorate Navy fighting the Anglo- 
Dutch War 1652-4. Some of the profits 
that Thomas made were used in 1655 to 
build Witley Court, on the site of a former 
manor house,. Another portion of his 
wealth was used to found Oldswinford 
Hospital School for the education of poor 
boys in 1667, as described on page 151. 
When he died ten years later he was 
buried at Witley. 


A number of Cradley men who were 
ironmongers also benefited from the war. 
Ironmongers supplied iron to _ nailers 
working in domestic smithies, paid them 
according to the quantity of nails produced 
and then organised the distribution of the 
finished products to retailers. Nicholas 
Homer, William Jeston, Robert 
Bloomer and Richard Lowbridge all 
prospered in this period. In 1653 they 


were occupying Jack Orme’s Tenement at 


Belle Vale.1© A cannon ball has been found 
in a garden at Banner’s Lane on the site of 
Robert Bloomer’s house. It was probably 
made locally rather than being used in a 


skirmish here. 


In 1652 Richard Lowbridge, and 18 other 
good and lawful local men, were asked to 
enquire into the way that land and money 
that had been given for charitable 
purposes in the Halesowen area was being 
used. They decided to use it to erect and 
maintain a Free School. As business began 
to take over from farming, they saw that 
education was necessary in order to record 
the growing number of transactions that 
were being made. The first Trustees 
included Lowbridge, Nicholas Holmer, 
Robert Bloomer and 14 other people 
living within a 5-mile radius of Halesowen. 
The school later became Halesowen 
Grammar School, which was _ the 
predecessor of Earl’s High School. 


Supplies of swords were also needed to 
arm the cavalry and, in this business too, 


Cradley was able to profit from the 
demand. There was a blade mill by 
Follymore bequeathed by Richard Homer 
to his daughter Christian in 1647 17 and 
occupied by Edward Webbe. Other blade 
mills at Belle Vale and at Washford were 
operated by scythe smiths Samuel and 
John Westwood. All could easily diversify 
from grinding scythes to producing 
swords. A letter with an inventory of 
Samuel Westwood’s goods certified that he 
died in August 1644 whilst journeying in 
Devon and Cornwall and that he was 
buried in the churchyard at Barnstaple. 
Military manoeuvres were taking place 
here at this time. Samuel could have been 
stricken down by an outbreak of plague 
which affected Barnstaple. The total value 
of his personal goods at his death 
amounted to £151 12s 4d.18 


HEDGER’S MILL 


Although the Hedger family continued to 
operate the mills at  Overend the 
proprietors changed. In 1648 the property 
finally left the hands of the Wall family 
when Humphrey and Anna_ Wall 
surrendered two water mills and the 
meadow called Mill Close to Thomas 
Barnsley. The surrender took place in the 
presence of William Mansell, William 
Forrest, William Bloomer, John Cole, 
Edward Forrest senior and William 
Alchurch. With the holding was a Mill 
House and land, including a close called 
Smithy Croft on the Rowley side of the 
river.19 In 1649 a case came to the 


Chancery Court between Thomas 
Barnsley plaintiff and Humphrey Wall 
concerning this property.29 Thomas and 
Elizabeth Barnsley held it for only five 
years before surrendering it to John Eves, 
and, after his death, to his son, William. 


This took place before Nicholas Holmer, 
William Mansell, William Bloomer, 
Edward Forest and William Smith.21! 
After five years they too surrendered the 
two water corn mills and Mill Close to 
Henry Haden of Haden Hill gent who 
paid £14 admittance fine.22 In addition to 
the bailiff, Adam Haywood, the others 
present were Nicholas Holmer, Robert 
Bloomer the elder, Richard Lowbridge 
the elder, John Cole and John Wheeler. 
It seems that in 1658 it was being operated 
by William Spencer as the Halesowen 
Registers record the burial of ‘Amos son of 
William Spencer of Cradley Mill by 


Elizabeth his wife.’ 


WILLS AND 
INVENTORIES 


The inventory of Samuel Westwood 
(1644/5) was made between the Battle of 
Tipton Green and the surrender of Dudley 
Castle. As we saw in the previous chapter 
it reveals a man using his money to add 
comfort to his home. This is the first 
instance in Cradley of women acting as 
appraisers, namely Mary Bloomer, 
Elizabeth Lubridge/Lowbridge widow 
and Alice Shenstone widow. The rise of 
radical religious groups, which will be 
described in the next chapter, encouraged 
a greater role for women. 


Richard Homer yeoman (1647) left a 
considerable amount of property in 
Rowley Regis and Dudley, together with 
his blade mill and surrounding land. 
Richard Knowles died intestate in 1648 
and Richard Moore scythe smith and 


William Bloomer nailer were witnesses 
that Hugh Moore scythe smith inherited 
as the next kinsman. In 1670 Hugh was 
plaintiff in a case at the Chancery Court 
against Anne Stamps over property in 
Cradley. 23 


The inventory of Humphrey Stanton was 
made in July 1649, six months after the 
execution of the King and two months 
after the country had been declared a 
Commonwealth. It was appraised by Mary 
Newton, Elinor Lubrich (Lowbridge) and 
others. A widow, Joyce Burnett, who had 
been married to John Mansell before his 
death in 1615, was _ appointed 
administrator of his effects until 
Humphrey’s two sons, William and John, 
attained their majority. 


William Forrest the elder, husband of 
Margaret, died in 1653. Elizabeth Kings 
widow was previously Elizabeth Banner. 
Her will went to probate in 1654. She 
asked to be buried in Halesowen 
churchyard. 


The will of William Walker yeoman went 
to probate in 1657. Walker left a meadow 
to his sister Isabel and her husband John 
Parr of Halesowen. In 1659 Robert 
Bloomer obtained this land from John 
Parr shoemaker and Isabel and from 
another sister Joane and her husband 
William Mole weaver.24 He paid £132 for 
a barn, a smithy, 3% acres of meadow, 
leasowe and pasture lying between the 
land of William Newton, the way from 
Cradley to Hill End and the way leading 
towards Dudley. This was known as Part’s 
Meadow, or Cradley Field, and we will see 
in the next chapter how it had to be sold in 
1683 when the Bloomer family was in 
financial difficulties. 


Some continued to leave money to the 
poor in their wills. William Walker left 
twenty shillings to the poor of Cradley and 
twenty shillings to the poor of Halesowen. 


In 1659 John Sparry gent of Clent, who 
was admitted to his property in Cradley in 
1639, 25 left the interest on £4 to be paid 
to the poor widows of Cradley. Officers 
were to distribute this on St Thomas’ Day 
(3 July).2© 


PARISH REGISTERS 


There are no Halesowen registers from 
1643 to 1653. This interruption indicates 
how greatly the area was disturbed by the 
Civil War. The Puritans who governed 
England during the period of the 
Protectorate and Commonwealth were 
sympathetic to the practice of adult, rather 
than infant, baptism, So an Act of 
Parliament was passed in 1653 requiring 
that births, rather than baptisms, be 
entered in the parish registers. Civil 
marriages were also established, with a 
Justice of the Peace pronouncing the 
validity of a marriage and a registrar 
recording the entries. There is an 
interesting comment regarding a burial on 
25 September 1658 ‘William Bloomer 


commonly called goute bound’. 


Not everyone from Cradley went to 
Halesowen Parish Church. The Rowley 
registers record the baptisms of Walter, 
son of William Cox of Cradley (1640); 
Richard Forest, son of Mary Forest of 
Cradley (1646); and Humphrey Cole, son 
of Esther Cole of Cradley (1649). Job son 
of William Cole of Cradley Weir 2” was 
christened (1651). William Wheeler of 
Cradley is described as being a blacksmith 
(1657). 


LITIGATION 


In this period there were several cases of 
litigation concerning copyhold property 
within the manor which were taken to the 
court of Chancery. In 1650 William and 
Mary Jeston brought a case against 
William Westwood and Thomas Brettell 
concerning copyhold land in Cradley.28 In 
1649 John Weedon brought a case against 


Richard Parkes 29 and in 1652 William 
White and Richard Prynn_ were 
defendants against John Sparry.2° 


SCARCITY OF LOCAL 
SOURCE MATERIAL 


The enormous amount of disruption caused by civil war meant 
that written documentation was often neglected in this period. 
The church registers were not the only records to suffer. The 
Manor Court rolls also ceased in February 1644 after Thomas 
Lyttelton had been sent to the Tower. Such accounts as do 
exist of events are confused and not always consistent, 
showing bias towards one party or another. Also, a number of 
legends have grown up about this time as it became 
romanticised. After 1660 things settled down and more 
records are available to provide us with information about the 
everyday lives of Cradley people. 
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Civil War in Midland Parishes (1951); Pennington, DH and Roots, IA, 
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1640-1663 Volume 2 p 3. 
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William Brereton. Ed J McKenna. p 97. 
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7 Mercurius Aulicus 28 March 1644. 
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CRADLEY 
UNDER THE 
LYTTELTONS 
- PART 2 


(1660 - 1700) 


THE LYTTELTONS 


H enry Lyttelton, second baronet, was lord of the manor from 


1650 until his death in 1693. In 1673 he granted his right to fines 
and heriots in Waste Hayes to Samuel Foley for 99 years on 
payment of £16.1 


When Henry died without children the 


title passed to his younger brother Charles 
(1629 - 1716). Charles’ support for the 
Royalists in the Civil War earned him the 
reward of a knighthood and £500 when 
the monarchy was restored in 1660. 
Shortly afterwards he sailed for the English 
colony of Jamaica to act as deputy- 
governor, but his family fell victim to the 
climate and so he returned in 1664 to 
become a professional soldier. The sale of 
wood from Cradley Park provided Charles 
with a useful source of income from 1694. 
For example, on 19 January a sum of £80 
was received for timber sold in the park 
and manor; in the month of October £202 
was received and in September 1696 a 
total of £43 5s 10%4d.2 John Tirer gent and 
Thomas Tyrer were the stewards in this 
period. 

Charles married twice and lived to be 87 years old, outliving 


his four oldest sons. His fifth son, Thomas, inherited the 
manor of Cradley. 


Norman Bird repeats a delightful, romantic 
ghost story, recorded by farmer Timothy 
Burley, of events that were reputed to 
have taken place in Cradley around 1660, 
on the small farm near Cuckold’s Corner 
off Park Road, involving the local squire. 
It has to be said that the details in this are 
unhistorical and the tale is the figment of 
someone’s creative imagination! 


HEARTH/CHIMNEY TAX 
RETURNS 


The country lived without a monarch for 
eleven years before 1660, when the son of 
the executed King Charles was invited to 
come back and rule as Charles II. The 
‘Cavalier Parliament’ set about raising an 
annual tax that would support the 
monarchy. In 1662 every householder 
whose dwelling was worth more than 20 
shillings a year, and who contributed to 
the local church rates and poor rates, was 
liable to pay 2 shillings for every fireplace 
or stove in their house. Industrial hearths, 


where nails were made, were exempt. The 
tax was collected from the occupier in two 
instalments, at Michaelmas (29 September) 
and at Lady Day (25 March). A clerk listed 
every householder liable to payment with 
the number of their hearths and the local 
constable presented the returns to the 
county justices. For their trouble the clerks 
received 2d in every pound they collected. 
The tax was heartily disliked and resisted. 
There was a great deal of evasion, false 
returns and passive non-payment. In the 
list below we can well imagine William 
Jesson protesting, ‘It may look as if I have 
7 hearths, but look, 3 of them are 
unfinished.’ Tax avoidance isn’t a modern 
thing! Ten people said that they had been 
over-assessed, in order that they could pay 
a reduced amount. John Parr was the 
constable in 1664. He appears to have 
exempted himself on the grounds of 
poverty. And yet we saw on page 144 that 
five years earlier he had 

received a considerable amount of money 
for the sale of Parr’s meadow to Robert 
Bloomer. Repeated measures were taken 
to re-organise the collection of the tax by 


farming it out to contract. The statute was 
repealed in 1689 after William and Mary 
came to the throne in the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688. 


There are three surviving returns for 
Cradley in reasonable condition, plus a few 
other fragments.4 We have deduced the 
dates. All hearths, including those claiming 
exemption, are included in the first return. 
Those houses having 4 to 7 domestic 
hearths were the larger buildings having at 
least 7 rooms. They were occupied by 
John Hill, Robert Bloomer, William 
Jesson, Nicholas Homer, John Wheeler, 
who was the manager at Cradley Forge, 
and William Mansell. 


Hearth Tax Return (c1664) 
Chargeable 
OlHenry Winhurst 
OFoten téclmany not payable 
OOWilliam Brooks 


O2viver oR answiys 
OWilliam Hill 
ORichard Lowbridge 
OZohn Lowbridge jun 
ORmbero Biaomer 
ORichard Lowbridge jun 
OIWiddow Lowbridge 
OWilliam Darby 
OWilliam Smith 
O@homéas Gapayerble 
OGidevard Newton 
OIWilliam Shenstone 
O@Wadtiam Brook 
O@idhiam Colly 
OIWilliam Spencer 
OVohn Tomson 
OTomson Widdow 
Oger Shenstone 
ODhegto Vinangy 
OWildsmith Badger 
O04Nr He amt Fesshed 


OIWiddow (Margaret) Westwood 
OWilliam Newton 

OWMumphry Hill 

OMWhomas Tibbetts 

O@ictdow Jones 

O@achard Wight 

OlMchkam Haidooodike 

O Wid liaonnddicghurch 

O2Zohn Cole 

OWilliam Bloomer 


Humfrey Forest 
éhomasitioymer 
Richard Forest 
Snehobambiomer 
Edward Forest 
dohnoWhester 
Hum. Millward 
William Forest 
Wid liaomMansell 
Boch. Forest 

John Wheeler 
John Brettell 
fhoniasvars fall tien. 
Piictdoid dWakeman 
Samuel Butler 
gobhn Parr 

Boch Hill 

Thomas Newton 
Bochard Pike(rell) 
Witlinimiitexeste is run away 
Bdovard Round 


Piiitiam Pike 


Hearth Tax Return (c1666) 
FraithamBbsIBloomer 
WWidnh (Margaret) Forest 
Riéhanp hoeyhitodest 
JoRicherebFatget 
Roledrh Pinomer 
RiShardel. Bublerl ge 
Wikbhhairbtiedge 
WiWdddatbyhurst 
ThiohasMeamedi! 
Wiliam Wheabtone 
Wi ararsipeorcest 
JoWiltiamsBarest 
Wit Hokus étolmer 
Hus MooRrookes 
WittaardeRsomd 
WiNisinith Had ger 
Wiidd@aigaye tf Aksxsiw ood 
W filianp Mesy tial lward 
JoHum®ptirgy Hill 


JoKatHerese Shenston 
WilihmVWheélerctiarke 
Thi bs if Sheititls 
William Bloomer 


Hearth Tax Return (c1671) (Parts damaged < 
NhaiGkabjeable 
Fodunc iW iggén 
Willd Sthmarkse) Shenston 
Wihham vhiidge 
Vom 2a Bamser 
Ridhard Cowbridge 
IsHthe ILGobridge 
Rbbebte Hloamer 
Willdhhotinodge 
Rogearshiconstiond ge 
Weérhram Bavetited | 
Wd Ana iGcs&henstone 
WoihhdPorAfiseal er 
RictlaNddéeceley 
Hetira Jessons 
Wilttéiiutle Badger 
Wink dle gitrat) Westwood 
Woihhataddtevton jr 
WilliamsADickesch 
Edwards Nidybtetts 


Fhimyptenay Hill 
Mulhphréidtankes 
JébmbaBhermer 
Richard Dakett 
Rinhh fh Pret 
HempqrhrayPFamest 
Gibtmbdodnlerer 
Wittienh Farmbert 
RohinaWihieller 
WoihhavWihketest 
Nolth ale? relit 
Damme E Bartber 
William Darést 
Ridhard Sjorbsmy 
WilldhBr tiled! 
Nicholas Brettell 
Thomas Sidaway sr 
Thomas Sidaway jr 
William Cox 
Thomas Newton 
John Cole 


.... Downing 


Widd Buffery 


Rbgarads iBkettell 
RicRaedt@arby 


Witch tPpedrrell 


WiHiahatildderhyon 

Joli SyatavBaynsley 
Widd Shenstone 
Widd (Martha) Newton 
Edward Round 


POPULATION 


From this last, incomplete, return of around 95 dwellings, 
including 10 inhabited by widows, we can deduce a rough 
figure for the total population as being around 435. The 
population had doubled in 150 years. The steady increase was 
due to people moving into the manor to take advantage of the 
work opportunities offered by the growth of industry. This was 
to continue throughout the century. 


OLDNALL HOUSE AND 
LANDS 
Charles I and James I silver coins have 
been discovered at Oldnall.° At this time 
Oldnall House was occupied by Francis 
Hill and his family. In 1661 Francis Hill 
the elder of Kinver scythe smith and his 
son Francis Hill the younger entered into 
a shared arrangement of the property. 


They surrendered the messuage, with its 
appurtenances and copyhold lands in 
Cradley, to William Lowe of Foxcote in 
Pedmore yeoman and his wife Susanna on 
payment of £200. 


PARISH OF 
OLDSWINFORD 
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Under the agreement Francis continued to 
dwell in the north and north-eastern part 
of the dwelling, adjoining onto a little 
room called the malt soller with a chamber 
under it. With it went a barley barn with 


foldyard; a garden near the well; a stable; 
a foldyard for dung; half the orchard and 
backside. He had_ responsibility for 
erecting a lean-to adjoining the barley 
barn, measuring 16 feet by 11 feet. The 
Hills retained about 31 acres of pasture 
around the house, namely The Moors, 
Oak/Oat Leasowe, Wheatcroft, New Innage 
and Shop Close. They also kept 2 strips in 
the common field of Nether Woefield and 
5 strips in Over Woefield. William Lowe 
had the rest of the house, with access to 
the well for washing and drawing water; to 
the kitchen with use of the kiln oven to 
dry malt; to the baking ovens; and to half 
the orchard. He also received 20 acres of 
pasture around Oldnall, namely Broad 
Innage, Long Innage, Round Innage, 
Dalton’s Close, and a pool of water on the 
ground called The Moors near to Dalton’s 
Close, which was to be fenced off by 
Francis. In the common fields Lowe had 8 
strips in Nether Woefield, including Madge 
Furlong, and Noman’s Land, which lay on 
the boundaries of Cradley, Oldswinford 
and Ludley; 7 strips in Over Woefield 
including Bush Acre; 8 strips in Colman 


Field including one by High Style and 1 
called Roundabout land. 


High Style at Colman Hill (Betty Parsons). 


It was intended that on the death of the 
Lowes the property was to revert to 
Francis Hill junior. The Hearth Tax 
returns c1666 record Francis paying for 3 
hearths and William Lowe on 2 hearths. 


At a Manor Court held in 1665 Francis 
Hill junior authorised William and 
Edward Forrest to surrender his holdings 
to Thomas Foley of Great Witley.© An 
indenture of four years later shows Sir 
Henry Lyttelton conveying the lands that 
had been divided by Hill and Lowe, with 
the addition of Paddock Leasowe, to 


Foley.’ Francis Hill and William Lowe 
continued as sub-tenants and there is an 
existing rent book of Francis Hill from 
1676 to 1682.8 Foxcote House Farm, just 
outside the Cradley boundary, was built in 
1682 according to the listed buildings’ 
schedule. Francis was related to the 
Lowbridge family. He witnessed the will of 
his nephew Richard Lowbridge (1683) 
and he was one of the appraisers that 
made the inventory of goods. 


The Foley family and _ partnership 
dominated the local iron industry in the 
1600s. Their many ironworks included 
Cradley Forge (see Chapter Cradley and 
Vicinity in the period of the Civil War and 
Commonwealth - Economic Benefits to 
Cradley). They recognised that they had a 
responsibility to use the wealth they had 
acquired to help others. Thomas Foley 
was instrumental in building a Meeting 
House for Dissenters in Stourbridge, after 
previously offering them the use of the 
property which is now the Talbot Hotel. In 
1661 Thomas had bought the manor of 


Oldswinford from Sir Henry Lyttelton. A 
sermon on ‘The Right Use of Wealth’ by 
Richard Baxter, a Dissenting Minister from 
Kidderminster, inspired Thomas to found a 
charity school in his newly- 
acquired manor. It was modelled on the 
lines of Christ’s Hospital School in London. 
Four years later Thomas was looking to 
obtain some lands at Oldnall and in 
Cradley Fields, with the intention that the 
income from the rents would provide a 
regular income to help finance the 
education, clothes, food and 
apprenticeships of poor local boys. The 
lands were administered by a board of 
Trustees, or Feoffees, and Oldnall land is 
still providing an income for Oldswinford 
Hospital School to this day. The stained- 
glass window in the Great Hall of the 
school bears the date 1667 and it shows a 
boy being helped by the figure of Charity. 
A portrait of Thomas Foley painted by W 
Trabute in 1670 hangs in the school’s 
dining hall. 


Thirty-eight boys were admitted to the 
school in 1667. In 1670 another twenty- 
two were admitted, making a total of sixty. 
Hospital schools were sometimes called 
‘bluecoat schools’ because blue was the 
colour of charity and the boys wore a blue 
frock coat as a uniform, along with yellow 
stockings and white bands. One of the 
Cradley boys to be admitted in 1688 was 
nine-years-old Samuel Butler. Samuel’s 
father, John, was a butcher who had died 
three years earlier leaving a widow 
Elizabeth and another son John, who was 
his father’s heir. 


Prior to 1695 George Elcock occupied the 
part of Oldnall House that was on the 
Oldswinford side of the Holloway, sharing 
a barn, stable, shop, malting house, 


foldyard, garden and backside. His Cradley 
lands included Broad Innage, Long Innage, 
Round Innage, Dalton’s Close, strips in the 
common fields and three bays of barning. 
George and Elizabeth Elcox de Oldnall 
had their son, George, baptised in 1681.9 
William Parkes nailer lived in the part of 
Oldnall House that was on the Cradley side 
of the Holloway. The buildings were 
reported to be in a state of dilapidation. 
His lands consisted of New Innage, the 
lower part of Shop Close, Hollow Close, 
Wheat Croft, The Two Moors, Paddock 
Leasowe and Park Close as well as six 
strips in Over and Nether Woefield. For 
this William paid the Feofees_ of 
Oldswinford Hospital a rent of £14 3s Oda 
year.!9 In 1699 a levy was made upon the 
people of Cradley to provide relief for the 
poor. The rate was 1'4d for every acre of 
enclosed land and 1d for every acre of 


common field land. William Parkes paid a 
rate of 3s 5'%4d indicating a holding of 
around 30 acres.11 (See Chapter Cradley 
under the Lyttletons Part 2 (1660-1700) - 
Poor Relief). Madge Furlong was occupied 
by Nicholas Booth. This took its name 
from ‘magpie’ (Madge pie). In early days 
many birds were given human forenames 
in this way, such as Tom tit, Jenny wren, 


Jack daw and Robin redbreast. 


After marrying Elizabeth Waldron at 
Chaddesley Corbett in 1695, when he was 
aged 28 years, John Hill scythe smith 
went to live in the part of Oldnall House 
that was in Oldswinford.!2 His lands 
included Ox Leasowe and Well Close in 
Oldswinford manor, together with eight 
acres in the Cradley common fields and 
other lands in Cradley manor, namely 
Broad Innage, Long Innage, Round Innage, 
Dalton’s Close, Barn Close, New Innage, 


The Pikes, Oak Field and the upper part of 
Shop Close, where he had recently re-built 
some nail shops. John Hill of Oldnall was 
required to pay 4s 3d as his contribution in 
the 1699 Cradley poor rate survey. His 
rent to the Feoffees of Oldswinford 
Hospital was £38 10s Od and the buildings 
were said to be in good repair. The ancient 
eminent dwelling in Cradley was being 
superseded by a building on other side of 
the Holloway. John and Elizabeth had six 
children, the eldest of whom was John, 
born in 1695. Another son, Waldron, born 
in 1706, married Sarah Badger of a 
neighbouring family of scythe smiths.!3 
Wildsmith Badger had paid on 3 hearths 
in the Hearth Tax and is described as being 
of Cradley in the Halesowen Registers of 
1659, when his son, Wildsmith, by 
Margaret his wife was baptised. Other 
documents describe him as being ‘of 


Oldswinford’ just over the boundary. These 
two substantial houses at Oldnall are 
indicated on Taylor’s Map of 
Worcestershire 1772 (see Chapter Cradley 
under the Lyttletons (1564-1642) — Oldnall 
House). 


It’s interesting that a rental for 1744 shows 
two tenants at Oldnall Cradley, with John 
Hill paying £35 a year and John Parkes’ 
widow paying £14 3s Od, which is no 
increase on the rents being paid by their 


ancestors fifty years earlier.14 


There were restrictions on the lands that 
John Hill and William Parkes occupied. 
They couldn’t take game, such as hares, 
partridges and pheasants. Neither did they 
own mineral rights. This was to be granted 
to others in the 19th century. In 1872 two 
shafts were sunk in Shop Close by James 
Brookes Fisher of The Hill in Amblecote 


and Thomas Perrins, a nail manufacturer 
of Careless Green, after they had acquired 
the lease to mineral rights under Oldnall 
Farm.!5 This developed into Oldnall 
Colliery, from which coal and fireclay for 
brickmaking were raised until 1944. The 
site still bears evidence of the workings, 
including an inclined plane which carried 
coal down to the Hayes. 1 


According to Norman Bird the Oldnall 
House buildings were demolished between 
1918 and 1939. In August 1955 he wrote: 
‘The garden, overgrown with nettles, 
brambles and rose trees gone wild, is still 
in evidence, but the well has been filled 
up.’ 17 A bit of brickwork can still be seen 
on the Oldswinford boundary. 


CHIL TON/SHILTON 
MILL 


The Darby family continued to occupy 


Chilton mill and the inventory of William 
Darby of 1667 includes 6 mill picks that 
were used for deepening the grooves of 
the millstones. His house was a basic hall 
house with an adjacent chamber and an 
upstairs room over it. The Hearth Tax 
returns show that it had one _ hearth. 
William was reputed to be a Quaker. (See 
Chapter Cradley under the Lyttletons Part 
2 (1660-1700) — Religious Dissents Saints). 
The mill was later known as Shelton Mill. 
In the 18th century it became a buckle 
mill, producing fashionable steel shoe- 
buckles, before being adapted as a forge 
for the manufacture of edged tools. Work 
ceased here in the 1890s. The mill pool 
was drained c1914 and all buildings have 
been demolished. A lowered section of 
curved wall at the perimeter of a cottage 


could survive from the forge. 


SOME OTHER 
DWELLINGS 


The basic house design was a hall house 
for eating and socialising and a chamber/ 
parlour on the ground floor, with an upper 
storey over them. A _ nailer’s cottage 
inhabited by Roger Shenstone, who died 
in 1671, was of this type.18 He paid on 
just one hearth in the Hearth Tax c1671. 


Four copyhold cottages changed ownership 
when Edward and Margaret Tompson 
surrendered them to William Lea gent and 
his brothers John and Thomas Lea in 
1685 on payment of £50 after 12 years. 
The occupants were William Shenstone 
senior, Maria Coley widow, William 
Shenstone junior and Joanna Knowles 


prior to her recent decease. 19 


But by the second half of the 17th century 
many houses had become much larger. 


Often a kitchen, a buttery, and other 
additional rooms were built on. We learn a 
lot from people’s homes of this time 
through their wills and_ inventories. 
Phrases such as ‘the new parlour’ and ‘the 
chamber over the new hall indicate where 
extensions had been carried out. The 
Hearth Tax returns give us further clues 
about house size. The ironmongers and 
scythe smiths occupied the biggest and 
best houses. 


The tenement occupied by ironmonger 
Robert Bloomer, who died in 1666, and 
his wife, Mary, developed into a 
significant house which was declared to 
have five hearths with one not chargeable. 
It was located on Colman Hill, at the 
higher end of Banner’s Lane, on the site 
that was later known as Colman Hill 
House. The British Iron Company took it 
over for a time in the 19t) century. It was 


demolished c1966 to make room for a 
housing development. In the picture 
below, the left gable end can be seen to be 
a later addition. The gabled roof on the 
right offers a possibility for the origin of it 
being called ‘The M/Em House’. 


The inventory made on his son, Robert’s, 
death in 1683 shows how the original 
building had been extended so that it had 
at least fifteen rooms as well as an 
attached barn and a warehouse where 
nails were stored. The house appears to 
have begun with a simple old hall and old 
parlour/chamber, to which two upper 
chambers were added. Then a kitchen and 
buttery and cellar were built on, with 
chambers over them. A backhouse with a 
chamber over it offered further storage 
and bed space. The latest extension was of 


a great parlour, which held a long table 
with twelve leather dining chairs, and a 
little parlour for sleeping, with a further 
room over the new parlour. There were 
grates in the new parlour and the room 
above it, as well as in the kitchen and the 
upstairs chamber. This was where Robert 
and his wife, Anne, slept. Its contents 
included a four-poster feather bed, a close 
stool and pan (commode), a looking glass 
and a fashionable pair of ‘harpsicholls’, 
possibly imported from Italy. 


The harpsicholls were inherited by their 
daughter, Mary, who was married to John 
Grove. We can imagine the family 
gathering in the chamber on an evening to 
read their books and to play and sing 
music, perhaps composed by Henry Purcell 
(1659 - 1695), with Robert smoking the 
tobacco that he kept in the adjoining 
closet. This is the only mention of a 
musical instrument in a home in the period 
covered by the scope of this book. The two 
eldest girls were named after the two 
sisters who were friends of Jesus and we 
wonder if, like their namesakes, Mary 
turned out to be the one more eager to 


learn, whilst Martha busied herself about 
the house. Robert also owned a warming 
pan to heat the bed in cold weather and 
six ‘turkey’ chairs, covered with a woollen 
material woven in the same way as a 
Turkish carpet, although it was probably 
made in Yorkshire. 


The inventory of his son Robert (1689) 
indicates that further expensive items had 
been added to the Bloomer home. A court 
cupboard had been purchased to display 
the plate. This had a diaper cloth, with a 
patterned weave, that wouldn’t have been 
bought locally. He also owned various 
items of silver. 


In 1697, John Grove, son-in-law of the 
Robert Bloomer who had died in 1683, 
was involved in litigation at the court of 


Chancery with John Paice over the estate 
of 


Robert Bloomer of 
Cradley. 20 


The home of Bloomer’s fellow ironmonger 
William Jesson was far more functional 
and less luxurious. He paid on four 
hearths, although the initial list shows 
another three that he claimed were 
unfinished. This is the most of any Cradley 
resident. His inventory of 1683 reveals a 
house that was centred round storage 
space for his business and farming 
interests. In addition to the usual hall and 
new parlour, there was a kitchen, brewing 
house, meal house, buttery, pantry, sellar/ 
solar, mill house, lower house, barn and 
warehouse. The upper storey had two 
chambers, one over the hall and one over 
the parlour. The only sleeping facilities 
were in the chamber over the hall, where 
there were four beds. 


Homer Hill c 1959 (Brian Yale). 


The only other person to pay on four 
hearths was Nicholas Homer. Sitting on 
the summit of Homer Hill, his house was 
one of the most impressive dwellings in 
Cradley. Apart from farming interests, the 
family had acquired a lot of property 
outside the manor, financed by industrial 
enterprises including their blade mill at 
Follymore. By the end of the century 
Henry Hunt was living here as Thomas 
Holmer had died, leaving his orphan son, 
William, under the care of a guardian, 
Grosvenor Dyson. William Scott wrote in 
1832 ‘On the hill is a_ substantial 


dwelling...once occupied by the family of 
Hunt, afterwards of Birmingham and the 
Brades.’ 21 The Brades was the name of 
Hunt’s Steel Works at Oldbury. Brades 
Close was given its name because of this. 
By the 18th century the Homer Hill estate 
had come into the hands of Thomas Biggs 
through his uncle George Pearpoint of 
Pedmore, who had bought it from Edward 
Holmer and his mother Susannah. The 
farm was demolished in the 1970s to make 
way for a housing development. 


William Mansell’s house was assessed on 
four heaths, but he paid on three. He died 
in 1661, leaving his under-age children 
well-provided for, so that his daughter, 
Abigail, who was single at her death in 


1678, was able to live in a house that had 
five rooms on the lower storey and four on 
the upper storey. William had several 
dwellings and made allusions to ‘my oulde 
house’ and ‘the old house where I 
now dwell.’ The home of Abigail’s brother 
John, at Netherend, as described in his 
inventory (1705), consisted of a_ hall, 
parlour and kitchen, a room over the 
parlour and a cockloft, with an extension 
of a new chamber and a new upper 
chamber. The following picture shows a 
house at Netherend which might have 
been the site of the Mansell’s dwelling. The 
Chapel wasn’t built until 1796. 


Widow Mary Parsons (Little) was 
assessed at three hearths. The inventory 
made on her death in 1678 shows that she 


inhabited a two-storey house with a total 
of seven rooms. Seven years previously 
she, with her son and daughter-in-law 
Richard and Martha Cove, had 
mortgaged a cottage and lands to Joshua 
Newborough, a Stourbridge ironmonger, 
to secure the payment of £100 with 
interest of 6%.22 When Newborough died 
in 1686 his sons-in-law, John Hunt of 
Birmingham and Joshua Bradley of 
Stourbridge, took on the mortgage for 
£120. In 1699 the two widowed daughters 
agreed that the lands remain in the hands 
of John Hill of Cradley scythe smith for 
payment of £180 and that when Joshua 
Bradley’s son, Joshua, reached full age in 
1710 he would surrender the lands to 
Hill.23 The record of Mary Parson’s death 
in the Halesowen Registers describes her 
as ‘of Colley Yeat.’ In the Lyttelton’s 
Account Books24 Bradley’s property is 


named as Colygate House. The following 
picture of Colley Gate House was taken by 
Geoff and Peggy Grove and shows its 
position on the corner of Chapel House 
Lane as it was in 1964 just before its 
demolition. 


The Halesowen Registers also describe 
William Hill as living in Colley Yeat/Two 
Gates in 1677, 1678 and 1682. 


Widow Margaret Westwood, who died in 
1667, continued to occupy the large 
farmstead in Overend where she had lived 
with her husband Samuel (see Chapter 
Cradley under the Lyttletons (1564-1642) - 
Other Tenements in 1633). She paid on 


one hearth. 


The inventory of yeoman Richard 
Lowbridge made in 1696 shows that his 
home, which was shared by _ former 
generations of his family who all possessed 
the same name, consisted of a lower storey 
hall house, parlour, kitchen, buttery and 
little lower room, with chambers above. 
There was also a barn and a nail shop. This 
was at Colman Hill and was assessed at 
two hearths. The farmhouse of William 
Smith yeoman (1697) and his wife, Mary, 
was of the same design. They lived in the 
Corngreaves/Belle Vale area. 


By the end of the century there were at 
least six people living in Cradley called 
John Hill.25 We’ve seen that one of these 
was at Oldnall. Another, who was also a 
scythe smith, lived at Colman Hill until his 
death in 1703.26 He moved into Cradley 
from Clent in 1689 to take over Jack 
Orme’s tenement, which had_ been 
previously occupied by Richard 
Lowbridge.2” His inventory shows that 


the house where John lived with his wife, 
Anne, consisted of 6 ground floor rooms 
and 6 upper rooms. On the lower storey 
there was a hall house, a little chamber by 
the hall, a brewhouse, a kitchen, a parlour, 
a little dining room and a dairy house. On 
the upper storey there was chamber over 
the hall, a chamber over the parlour, a 
chamber adjoining to it, a chamber over 
the dairy, a cockloft where 150 home- 
made cheeses were stored, and a room for 
the servant men containing 6 beds. These 
were apprentices who worked in the 
workshop where there were 6 pairs of 
bellows and 6 hearths and 8 anvils. Iron 
and steel were stored in the iron room. A 
value was put in for the spindles and 
grindle stones at the blade mill. There was 
also a cellar and barns.28 Anne’s inventory 
of 1705 is very similar. 


I knew people who remembered a large 


and substantial dwelling that stood in Blue 
Ball Lane next to the Blue Ball Inn and was 
called the Mansion House. On the front 
was a stone bearing the date 1687, 
although this may have been an extension 
of an earlier building. At this time the 
village stocks were nearby. The house was 
demolished in September 1931, when the 
adjacent slum area known as the Anvil 
Yard was cleared. It was recorded that ‘the 
solidity of the building is apparent as the 
work proceeds.’ ‘Excellent tiles and 
channels are testimony to the high quality 
of materials long ago.’ The fine oak 
staircases, believed to date from the time 
that the house was erected, were secured 
by a local architect. It was proposed to 
preserve the stone on the front bearing the 
date, but its whereabouts are unknown.22 


Bryn Williams has found evidence of bricks 


dating from this period here. William Scott 
wrote of it in 1832 ‘In Cradley was an 
ancient mansion of the family of Hickman 
(a family long seated at Oldswinford and 
Stourbridge) now completely despoiled of 
its antique exterior by modern 
alterations.’ Samuel and Ann Hickman 
held property in Cradley in the early 
1700s.39 Ann was the daughter of John 
Hill of Colman Hill. 


The following picture shows the 
demolition, c1920, of other buildings near 
to the Blue Ball, below St Peter’s Church, 
that seem to date from the 17‘ century. 
The founder of Methodism, John Wesley, 
preached to a multitude of people on the 
adjoining land at Dungeon Head in March 
1770. The large, flat stone he allegedly 
stood on, from which public 
announcements were made, is now in High 


Town Ragged School. 


(County Express) 


A lovely house called Park House was 
situated between the main road and 
Chapel House Lane. A stone showed the 
date 1682 on the middle gable, but this 
looks like an extension to an earlier Tudor 
building. Noah Hingley, founder of a 
famous chain and anchor manufacturing 
works at Netherton, was living here with 
his family at the time of the 1851 census. 
The house, with its original oak beams, 
and a room which was always known as 
the armoury, was demolished around 
1973, to make way for a proposed relief 
road that never materialised. 


Another house, which is mentioned by 


name in the Lyttelton’s Account Books, 
was Field House at Two Gates, proprietor 
William Lea of The Grange Halesowen. In 
1682 Robert and Eleanor Brettle were 
living there.31 


WILLS AND 
INVENTORIES 


Our knowledge of this period is enhanced 
by the existence of 25 wills and 24 
inventories. Where occupations of the 
deceased are given, 1 of them is described 
as a butcher, John Butler (1685): 9 are 
involved in agriculture, with 1 


husbandman William Pike (1664) and 8 
yeomen representing 6 _ land-holdings: 
William Mansell (1661); Richard 
Lowbridge (1671); Nicholas Holmer 
(1674); Robert Hill (1674/5); Richard 
Lowbridge (1683/4); William Forest 
(1683); Richard Lowbridge (1696) and 
William Smith (1697). 8 people are 
described as nailers and 4 as ironmongers. 
Their names are given in subsequent 
sections. William Darby (1667) was the 
miller at Chilton. There are 4 widows: 
Margaret Westwood (1667); Margaret 
Forest (1667); Mary Littell/Parsons 
(1678); Maria Homer (1685) and one 
single woman Abigail Mansell (1678). 


In accordance with the conviction of 
religious Dissenters that all people are 
equal we see women witnessing wills and 
making inventories of a deceased person’s 
goods. Although many could only make 
their mark some women were literate and 
capable of signing their name. Such were 
Elizabeth Burley,22 Mary Homer,?2 
Mary Smith and Lydia Bloomer,*4 


Hannah Pearsall nee Mansell and 
Susannah Lowbridge.2° The inventories 
of Margaret Westwood (1667) and Maria 
Homer (1685) show that they possessed 
Bibles and other books. 


There is a considerable amount of genuine 
affection shown towards wives, servants, 
friends and children, and they are often 
described as ‘my loving wife’ and ‘my 
loving friend.’ In 1670 William Jesson 
received a small bequest from his friend 
Thomas Grove of West Bromwich for the 
purpose of buying a ring in memory of 
him.36 The educated young farmer 
Richard Lowbridge (1684) was anxious 
to ensure that his younger brother was 
apprenticed, and his sister taken care of, 
through income from his land and goods. 
On the other hand, yeoman William 
Mansell (1661) showed his displeasure 


with his daughter by adding a postscript to 
his will written in very shaky handwriting: 
‘My will and desire is that five pounds 
should be abated from my daughter 
Abigail’s portion for her disobeyance to 
me in my sickness.’ Abigail and Hanna 
Mansell’s inheritance included a burgage 
tenement facing onto the street in Dudley. 
William Dicks (1664/5) seemed to think 
that one of his sons, Josiah, wouldn’t 
come home to claim his inheritance, so 
William made provision for Josiah’s 
portion to go to one of his sisters if he 
failed to show up. William Forest (1683) 
was fearful that his son, John, might 
harass his mother and brother, Richard, so 
his bequest of £20 was conditional upon 


John not molesting them. 


The items in the home of John Burley, 
husband of Elizabeth, (1661) covered just 
his basic needs, unlike the inventories of 


others made at this time. Generally, the 
number and quality of possessions and 
furnishings in houses began to increase 
and we start to see imported luxury items 
amongst the belongings of the better-off. 


There was a lot of illness in 1664/5 with 
these years seeing the deaths of William 
Dicks the elder, husband of Elizabeth; 
nailer William Barnsley of Cradley 
Forge; nailer Thomas Brettell, husband of 
Joane; William Newton; husbandman 
William Pyke husband of Isabell; nailer 
Robert Walker husband of Sarah; Robert 
Bloomer; and nailer Richard Forest the 
elder, husband of Annis. From April 1665 
the country was hit by the Great Plague. 


Josiah Paston died, unmarried, in 1666. 
His estate, including land in Warley, went 
to his mother Alice Lewes, his brothers 
Nicholas Paston and Edward Paston of 
Hawne, and other family members. 


Besides the miller, William Darby, two 
widows also died in 1667.One was 


Margaret Westwood, whose husband, 
William, had died in 1644. The other was 


Margaret Forest, whose husband, William, 
had died in 1653. 


Humphrey Millward (1667/8) was 
married to Elizabeth. He is described as a 
nailer but the family also seem to have 
been employed in another domestic 
industry of spinning as three spinning 
wheels and pieces of cloth are included in 
his inventory. Nailer William Newton 
died in 1668, leaving a wife, Martha, to 
bring up two young children, for whom 
provision was made. 1671 saw the death 
of yet another nailer, Roger Shenstone, 
husband of Joanne. 


Yeoman Richard Lowbridge (1671/2) left 
goods, land and animals to be divided 
between his widow, Alice, his children 
and his 14 grandchildren. His inventory is 
the first to mention a looking glass. It also 
lists ‘three strike (bushels) of ashes.’ 
Wood ashes were kept and used to make 
an alkaline solution called lye for washing. 
This was poured over the laundry to 
dissolve the grease before it was bashed to 
dislodge dirt. The laundry was then spread 
out on the grass to be dried and bleached 


by the sun. 


Mary Homer and Elizabeth Hill were 
both left widows in 1674 upon the deaths 
of their yeomen husbands, Nicholas 
Homer and Robert Hill. 


Abigail Mansell survived her father by 17 
years, dying in 1678. Mary Littell alias 
Parsones died the same year. Her heirs 
were her sons, Richard Cove and George 
Littell, her daughter Mary Smith, and 
their children. 


Henry Cole (1681) had no children, so his 
nephews and nieces inherited his property. 
One of them, Thomas Tibbots, was his sole 


executor. 


The wealthiest man in _ this period, 
ironmonger William Jeston, died in 1683 
with assets, excluding land and property, 
totalling £1574 6s 2d. His ironmonger 
friend, Robert Bloomer, died in the same 
year, as did William Forest, as well as 
nailer Giles Bloomer, husband of Sarah. 
The following year saw the premature 
death of Richard Lowbridge, grandson of 
Richard Lowbridge who had died in 1671. 


From 1683 we see the use of a jack to roast the meat over the 
fire. This was a mechanical device which saved turning the 
spit by hand. It was usually worked by a weight suspended on 
a chain and a system of gears. Before this time roast meat was 
a luxury as it demanded time. It was easier to cook meat 
slowly in a pot where it didn’t have to be constantly watched 
and turned. Other cooking implements also came into use, like 
flesh forks, for testing the meat and removing it when it was 
cooked. This period also sees the increasing appearance of 
clocks and watches amongst the better-off. 


In 1685, eleven years after the death of her 
husband, Mary Homer died and probate 
was granted to her grandson, Thomas 
Jesson ironmonger. He died the following 
year making his brother, William, his 
main heir. Butcher John Butler also died 
in 1685. His wife, Elizabeth, renounced 
her interest in his goods and chattels, 
committing them to their eldest son, John. 
They included facilities for weighing, a 
cleaver, a beef axe and other tools of the 
trade in the slaughter house. In 1665 
Butler occupied land known as Cradley 
Meadow, also known as Parr’s Meadow.37 
This was between the town end of 
Butcher’s Lane and the River Stour. We 


know that there was a slaughter house in 
this area 100 years later.38 The name of 
Butcher’s Lane presumably derived from 
this activity. 

Robert Bloomer and Roger Dicks both 
died in 1689. Roger was the son of 
William Dicks who had died in 1664. 
Ironmonger Thomas Cox died in 1695, 
making his nephew Thomas his heir. 
Godsons, servants and others were remembered in his will. 
Richard Lowbridge yeoman outlived his 
son, who had died in 1683, by 13 years. 
He left a wife, Bridget, and goods, which 
included money owed him, to the value of 
£148. In 1696, just before his death, 
Richard and_ Brigitha Lowbridge 
surrendered their lands in the common 
fields of Cradley to the use of William and 
Elizabeth Tristram. Richard Lowbridge’s 
messuage was acquired by John Hill late 
of Rowley.29 This marked the end of the 


Lowbridge family’s interests in Cradley. 


Another yeoman, William Smith died the 
following year in 1697. He made provision 
for his son, John, to be apprenticed to a 
good trade when he reached the age of 14 
years. William was a feoffee/trustee of 
Halesowen Free School, later to become 
Halesowen Grammar School, and _ he 
valued education. John and his sister, 
Sarah, were each to receive a bequest of 
£50 when they reached their majority at 
21 years. Their mother, Mary, was 
educated enough to be able to sign a 
petition to the Justices in January 1698. 
(See Chapter Cradley under the Lyttletons 
Part 2 (1660-1700) — Poor Relief). 


Finally, Humphrey Forest died intestate 
in 1699/1700, with his property passing to 
his son, William Forest. 


NAILERS 


Life in Cradley continued to be dominated 
by agriculture and the rhythm of the 
seasons, as it always had been. The 
products of the fields were milled and 


baked, malted and brewed, to provide food 
and drink. Animals and poultry were 
tended for their milk, meat and eggs. 
Wool, flax and hemp were made into 
material and clothes. Timber from the 
woods and Cradley Park was used for 
construction and fuel. But, alongside this, 
industrial pursuits were becoming 
increasingly important and most 17th 
century residents had a smithy and tools, 
even if they were described as yeomen 
farmers. Inventories show that nailers, 
ironmongers and _ scythe smiths kept 
livestock and grew crops so that, at this 
time, the economy was a dual one, rather 
than either agricultural or industrial. 


As water-powered slitting mills began to appear in the 
Midlands, the preparation of iron rods, from which nails were 
made, was accelerated. Unskilled people needed just a few, 
cheap, simple tools to heat and cut a length of rod iron, 
hammer it to the required shape and thickness, point the end 
and make a head with a few swift blows of a hammer. Such 
equipment could easily fit into a small out-house nail shop/ 
smithy and larger numbers took up the trade as the time and 
effort to produce nails was reduced. 


Wills of this period describe 8 people as 
nailers. They are Richard Forest (1664); 
Thomas Brettell (1665); Robert Walker 
(1665); William Barnsley (1665); 
Humphrey Millward (1667); William 
Newton (1668); Roger Shenstone (1671) 
and Giles Bloomer (1683). The 
inventories of others indicate an 
involvement in the trade. 


Richard Forest (1664/5) bequeathed all 
his shop tools to his son, William Forest. 
William is described as ‘de la Bank in 
Cradley’ at the baptism of his son, 
Richard by his wife Mary.49At his death 
in 1683 William had one pair of bellows 
and other shop tools and £30 owing to him 
by bond, but is nevertheless described as a 
yeoman. Just before he died, William and 


Mary conveyed the cottage and land called 
Pool Croft, which adjoined onto Halmer 
Lane/Lyde Green and the River Stour, to 
John Sowden nailer and Margaret his 
wife.41 Before being conveyed to William 
Forest in 1626 this had been in the hands 
of the Walls. (See Chapter Cradley under 
the Lyttletons (1564-1642) - Reynolds 
Smithy). A mortgage on it, to Sir Thomas 
Cookes Bart, was released in 1691, when 
Humphrey Forest was said to be the 
occupant.42 The dwelling house of Elinor 
and Richard Hill, and the cottage of Giles 
and Sarah Bloomer, were adjacent.43 As a 
neighbour of Giles, Richard Hill appraised 
his goods when Giles died. 


The goods of Humphrey Millward (1667) 
included three pairs of bellows and other 
shop tools to the value of £3 10s Od. Nailer 
William Newton (1668) left his daughter, 
Elizabeth, £80 and his son, William a ten 


shillings piece of gold, a five shillings piece 


of gold, a five shillings piece of silver, his 
house and lands. The inventory of Robert 
Hill (1675) lists shop tools, one double 
bellows, 2 stiddies, 3 hammers with file 
and tongs and other tools valued at £2 2s 
Od. He and his wife, Elizabeth, occupied a 
piece of land near Cradley’ Forge 
appropriately called Smith’s Croft.44 


Henry Cole had ‘tron and nayles and shop 
tooles’ to the value of 16s 6d in 1681. The 
inventory of Giles Bloomer (1683) also 
includes tools belonging to his shop, a pair 
of bellows and other shop tools. The badly- 
damaged inventory of Roger Dickes 
(1689) shows nails in the house and three 
pairs of bellows as well as bonds and bills 
to around the value of £100. Richard 
Lowbridge (1671) had three stiddies/ 
anvils and smithy tongs and his father’s 
inventory (1696) mentions a shop and 
£148 of assets in good debts and ready 
money. 


A lease made in 1663 refers to Richard 
Langford alias Olliver of Cradley 


Worcestershire naylor.4° Thomas Taylor, 
who married Joane Castledoune at 
Hagley in 1680 was a nailer. Henry 
Downing had a cottage with a nailshop in 
1694.46 There was a smithy in Parr’s 
Meadow near to the Washford.47 William 
Parkes was a nailer at Oldnall in 1695.48 
Richard Forest is described as a nailer in 


1698 49 as is William Forest, son of 
Humphrey Forrest, in 1699/1700. 


Puritan Church leader Richard Baxter 
compared the working conditions of metal 
workers with agricultural labourers in 
1691: ‘Though the labour of the smiths be 
hard it is in a dry house and but by short 
fits; and little in comparison with 
threshing and reaping, but as nothing in 
comparison with mowing which 
constantly pulls forth a man’s strength. 
The same I may say of others that work in 
iron, the nailers and scythe smiths and 


sword makers and all the rest about 


Dudley and Stourbridge.’ °° 


It was the introduction of machine-made nails in the 1830s 
that caused many nail makers to adapt to making chain 
instead, for which Cradley is best-known. 


IRONMONGERS AT 
JACK ORMES’S 
TENEMENT 


Whereas in the early days a nailer was in 
charge of all the stages of production and 
marketing, a new role arose in the 17th 
century, that of the  ironmonger. 
Ironmongers acted as middlemen, 
obtaining iron rods from forges and slitting 
mills to take to outworkers to make into 
nails. They formed the highest rank of 
local society. There was a tendency for 
their families to inter-marry and ties of 
kinship and friendship bound them 
together. Because there was a shortage of 
coin in circulation, many business dealings 
were conducted on credit terms. The 
inventories reveal large amounts of money 


being owed and the ironmongers often 
experienced cash-flow problems. 


We saw in the previous chapter that from 
1653 Robert Bloomer, Nicholas and 
Mary Homer, William and Mary Jeston 
and Richard Lowbridge were operating at 
Jack Orme’s Tenement. 

The Bloomers, whose family surname had 
derived from their operation of an early 
bloomery, lived at the Em/M_ House 
Colman Hill. A path led down to the 
tenement as shown going from O to P ona 
map of footpaths dated 1818.9! Part of the 
route still remains today alongside 1, 


Stourdell Road, although now _ very 


overgrown. 


Robert Bloomer died in 1666 with £505 
owing to him. His will indicates that he 
was a man of strong religious faith, as he 
died ‘assuredly believing that I shall 
receive full pardon and free remission of 
my sins and be saved by the precious 
death and merits of my blessed saviour 
and redeemer Jesus Christ.’ His daughter, 
Mary, married Henry Haden of Haden 
Hill. Another daughter, Sarah, married 
Richard Waldron of Clent scythe smith. 


His son, also called Robert, died in 1683. 
That inventory shows that he had a 
warehouse containing a quantity of iron 
rod waiting to be taken to nailers. Here 
were also three pairs of brass weights and 
scales and a beam for weighing the 
manufactured nails which were to be 
marketed. The system of credit that 
operated was causing problems. A figure of 
£100 is included for ‘all nayles and debts 
oweing to Mr 


Robert Bloomer in the country where he 
traded if the debts be recorded and the 


goods sold.’ However, an indenture of 


1684 reveals that he ‘departed this life 
greatly indebted to several persons whose 
debts are not likely to be paid unless his 
estate is sold to the best advantage.’ Just 
before his death he and his wife, Anne, 
had sold property they had acquired in 
1658 for £130 to William Brettell of 
Kingswinford for the sum of £120. This 
was for a barn and smithy and meadow 
known as Cradley Meadow, also known as 
Parr’s Meadow. An agreement was made 
that if Bloomer could find someone who 
would offer more money, Brettell would 
release it back within a year. After 
Bloomer’s death, his executor and son-in- 
law, John Grove, procured William Lea 
of the Grange Halesowen to give Brettell 
the sum of £126 and John Grove £17 8s 5d 
in order to help discharge the debts. The 


land bordered on the lane leading from 


Cradley to Dudley, known as Hill End.°2 A 
few weeks later, Lea persuaded Thomas 
and Elizabeth Wilson to let him have 
some more land, called Parkes’ Meadow, 
adjacent to Parr’s Meadow.°3 


The next generation of men named Robert 
Bloomer died six years later, leaving a 
thirty-years-old wife, Lydia, and two 
young sons. His belongings included a 
silver watch, a signet ring and cane with a 
silver head. All the Bloomers aspired to be 
gentlemen! He was anxious that Lydia 
should pay off all his debts ‘whether they 
were contracted by me before I came to 
my age of one and twenty years or since.’ 
Her maiden name was Pearsall and her 
family resided at Hawne House. She was 
an educated woman and signed a petition 
regarding the poor levy in 1698. She later 
married a widower, Robert Dudley, and 
she died in 1725. The Bloomers, 
Pearsalls, Lowbridges and Homers all 
put a high value on education and were 
amongst the first trustees of Halesowen 
Free School, later to become the Grammar 


School. Robert had charged his brother-in- 
law, Thomas Pearsall, to pay for the 
maintenance and education of Robert’s 
younger son, William, out of his legacy 
and to ensure that William and his elder 
brother, Robert, were brought up ‘in the 
fear of God and in good manners 
according to their degrees.’ 


All of these families possessed books and 
their inventories also indicate a desire for 
the finer things of life. William Jesson 
and Robert Bloomer, who died in the 
same year (1683), both possessed tobacco. 
We can imagine them enjoying a relaxing 
pipe together. A number of clay pipes from 
this period have been found in this area. 
Long-stemmed, graceful clay pipes with a 
small bowl at the end were popular with 
the more well-off men. The commoner 
people smoked shorter pipes, often made 
shorter when a pipe was shared in taverns 
and each person broke off the end that had 
been used by the previous smoker. 
Although tobacco is popularly associated 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, it was actually 
introduced into England by Sir John 
Hawkins in 1565. Smoking had been 


condemned in the reign of James I (1603 - 
1635) but it was now acceptable. The 
darker side of this is that the tobacco was 
grown on plantations in the colonies that 
were worked by enslaved West Africans. 
William Jesson, Robert Bloomer and the 
young Richard Lowbridge junior, who 
outlived them by just a few months, might 
have gone out shooting together as they all 
possessed guns. Cradley lost three leading 
businessmen within a short space of time. 


Nicholas and Mary/Maria Holmer had 
rights in Jack Orme’s Tenement. They, and 
their son William, relinquished them to 
John Pearsall of Hawne and Thomas 
Parkes c 1668. 

William Jesson/Jeston was the fifth son 
of John Jesson of West Bromwich. He was 
baptised in 1622 at All Saints in West 
Bromwich and came to live in Cradley 
when he married Mary Holmer. Before 
her death in 1657 they had two sons, 
Thomas and William, and a daughter 
Mary (Chambers). In 1663 William 


Jesson was involved in litigation with 
Thomas Stoakley and his wife Bridget 
concerning property in Cradley.°* By 1680 
William and Thomas appeared to be short 
of ready money as they mortgaged Jack 
Orme’s tenement, and other lands and 
tenements in Cradley and Rowley Regis, 
for £330. The inventory of William’s 
goods (1683) shows a_ warehouse 
containing weights and beams, nails and 
other iron goods. His assets amounted to 
£1574 6s 2d, but this included £1244 4s 
8d of “debts oweing in severall places as 
appes by his debt book and iron ware at 
home and abroad in nayles and other 
goods.’ Thomas Jesson inherited the 
goods of his grandmother, Maria Homer, 
in 1685 when she died intestate. The 
following year he and his mortgagee, 


William Lea, assigned Jack Orme’s 


Tenement to Sir Thomas Cookes Baronet. 
Cookes was a _ wealthy Worcestershire 
landowner who appears to have acted as 
an agent in procuring a sale. Within a few 
months Thomas Jesson died, leaving his 
brother William as his heir. In 1688 
Cookes and William Jesson assigned the 
tenement with a blademill and other 
holdings in Cradley and Rowley Regis to 
Samuel Hunt gent and Edward Hickman 
clothier, who both lived in Stourbridge, 
in consideration of £648. They were acting 
on behalf of John Hill of Clent who paid 
a sum of £841, with an additional £17 10s 
interest to Samuel Hunt to complete the 
transaction. In 1689 Samuel Hunt was 
defendant in a case brought by Jervaise 
Smith regarding property in Cradley.°° 
Thomas Brettell had changed his name to 


the more pretentious Jervaise, which was 


the name of a Norman baron of Dudley 
who founded Dudley Priory. (Gervase 
Paganel.) 


This valuable property was now once more being used by a 
scythe smith as it had been from 1583 until the Civil War. 
These premises later became part of the Corngreaves New 
British Iron Company. The pool was drained by 1919, 
although the Belle Vale Forge remained in operation for a 
while longer, powered by steam rather than water. More 
recently the site was occupied by G Clancey’s engineering 
works. Nothing now remains of this ancient industrial site. It’s 
covered by a housing development, Clancey Way, and no-one 
would guess its antiquity and former significance. 


THOMAS COX OF 
SALTBROOK, 
IRONMONGER 


Thomas Cox was an ironmonger who 
operated from Saltbrook. Philip Foley’s 
account books show that he was one of the 
principal purchasers of rod and bar iron 
from the Foley partnership of ironworks. 
From 1686 he began buying up property 
and land, starting with a messuage from 
Thomas Bloomer and land from Mr 
Robertson. In 1690 land was purchased 
from Robertson, William Hitchens, 


William Holcroft and Richard Hill and in 
1692 from Thomas Mansell and William 
Wakeman. Just before his death in 1695 
he acquired property from Humphrey 
Buffery. In anticipation of his death, Cox 
authorised ‘his trusty and beloved friends’ 
William Smith and Richard Hill to 
surrender his house and other property to 
the use of his wife, Elizabeth Cox, and 
afterwards to his nephew Thomas Cox 
only son of Richard Cox. The letter was 
sealed and signed in 1695 in the presence 
of John Hill and Zachary Downing. 
Ironmaster Zachary Downing was a friend 
and business associate of Thomas. He had 
taken over the Cradley Forge Ironworks 
with his father, John Downing, in 1693 
and set up a slitting mill at Saltbrook a 
year later. When Thomas died, he left 
Zachary 40 shillings so that he might buy a 
ring in remembrance of him. Elizabeth 
Cox paid Lord Lyttelton a heriot of £3 for 
a messuage and a further £1 8s Od as a 
payment ‘for a cottage and garden to 
which her husband was admitted before 
his death, which cottage is now pulled 
down.’ Thomas’ nephew and heir, Thomas 


Cox, also described as an ironmonger of 
Cradley, was buried in 1714. 


OTHER 
IRONMONGERS 


John Homer and Samuel Forest of 
Overend were described as ironmongers 
when they became Trustees of the 
Presbyterian meeting house in 1707.56 
William Dicks, son and heir of Roger (d 
1689), is called an ironmonger in a deed of 
1709.27 He purchased a house, nail shop 
and land from Benedict Hill in 1694.58 


CRADLEY FORGE 


Cradley ironmongers didn’t have to go far to 
obtain iron rods for workers to make into 
nails. There was a_ highly-profitable 
Ironworks at Cradley Forge. In 1662 
Thomas Foley of Witley Court renewed 
the lease for the Cradley Ironworks from 
Lord Humble Ward, who had inherited the 


Dudley estates through marriage.°? This 
included a forge furnace on the lower 
Cradley bank. Two mills and the New Pool 
on the Rowley side sourced the operations 
on the upper bank. In addition to the 
ironworks Lord Ward granted Foley access 
to the raw materials necessary for the 
production of iron, namely coal and 
ironstone from Amblecote and limestone 
from Dudley/Sedgley. However, Foley was 
not allowed access to Meer’s Farm. 
Buildings by the ironworks included store 
houses and dwelling houses for the 
workers, including the manager of the 
works, the founder, hammerman, 
coalkeeper and finers. William Barnsley 
nailer, and his family, was one of those 
living here in a tenement belonging to 
Nicholas Homer. His will (1665) 


appointed John Wheeler as one of his 
executors. John Wheeler ‘of ye Forge’ 
appears in the Halesowen Registers in 
1658. Barnsley’s son, William married 
Elizabeth Cookes in 1677. When their 
children were baptised, (William 1678; 
John 1679; Elizabeth 1687) they were 


described as being ‘de Cradley Forge.’ ©° 
‘Thomas Perks de Cradley Forge’ was 
buried in 1678. 


The accounts of Thomas Foley’s youngest 
son, Philip, who took over the Midland 
ironworks, show that John Wheeler was 
managing the Forge in 1669.6! The 
furnace had stopped operating and an 
endorsement on the lease had given Foley 
permission to remove the furnace bellows. 
Pig iron was now coming in from Hales 
Furnace and Grange Furnace on Smestow 


Brook just outside Seisdon. The iron was 


firstly refined in the two fineries. Then it 
was drawn out into sheets of iron in the 
chafery. Finally, it was slit into bars at the 


mill. 


Slitting mills made the task of making nails 
much simpler. Before the mills came into 
use it was a tedious task to cut bars of iron 
into rods by hand using a hammer and 
chisel. The iron had to be frequently re- 
heated and the work was laborious and 
required skill. There’s a local romantic folk 
tale about how Richard Foley dressed up 
as a simple fiddler and travelled to Sweden 
to learn their secret process of slitting 
nails. When he returned, c 1627, he 
converted the mill at the Hyde Kinver into 
a slitting mill, which resulted in him 
making a fortune. This fiddler story has 
now been discredited, but Foley does seem 
to have been responsible for introducing a 
new, larger type of mill that had 
mechanised rollers and cutters worked by 
water power. 


The accounts for Cradley Forge for 1668 show that a total of 
£3875 16s 11%d was owed by customers for iron which had 
been delivered. There was £1874 11s 4d worth of stock at the 
forge and £18 10s 6d worth of stock at the mill. This 


represents a high level of investment. 107 tons of bar iron 
were made here in this year, with Cradley showing the second 
highest profit of all the Stour Ironworks. 


Near to the Forge, adjoining Hamer Lane, 
was a parcel of land called Smith’s Croft. 
This had been bequeathed to Christian 
Holmer by her father, Richard Holmer, in 
1647. In 1677 Richard Bates of 
Colbournbrook Amblecote glassmaker and 
William Badger of the Hayes scythe smith 
paid William Holmer yeoman the sum of 
£13 for right to the land. John Downing 
and his eldest son, Zachary, of Halesowen, 
took over the Ironworks in 1693. The rent 
was the same as it had been in 1662, £82 a 
year.©2 Whereas Thomas Foley had been 
denied access to Meer’s Farm, Lord Ward 
of Dudley granted Zachary the liberty to 
set up a slitting mill at Saltbrook in 1694. 
We've seen in earlier chapters that there 


had been a bloomsmithy here, preceded by 


a fulling mill, where wool from sheep was 
treated before being made into cloth. 
Three years later Downing leased Lye Mill 
from John Addenbroke and converted it 
into a forge. A century later this was taken 
over by John Folkes, whose descendants 
still occupy the site as a centre for their 
world-wide trading. The three sites were 
worked together for over 100 years. 
Cradley Forge eventually closed in 1906 
and by 1909 the works had _ been 
demolished. Apart from a street name and 
a dilapidated information board, there is 
little to indicate the significance of this 
ancient industrial site where Dud Dudley 
had carried out his innovative experiments 
using pit coal rather than charcoal to smelt 


iron. 


CRADLEY ROD/ 
SLITTING MILL 


The slitting mill at Saltbrook was known as the Rod Mill 
because here bars of iron were cut into rods to make nails. It 
was also called Cradley Mill, although it was on the 
Kingswinford side of the Stour. An early mill at Overend was 
called Cradley Mill in the 12th century, but these are different 
mills and care should be taken not to confuse them. 


A Slitting Mill 


Having obtained permission to set up a 


mill, Zachary Downing entered into a 


lease with Lord Ward of Dudley for part of 
Meer’s Farm.©3 Before 1662 William 
Brettell was in occupation of the farm and 
the area around the present Mogul Lane 
became known as Brettell Town, after 
members of the Brettell family. By 1694 
John and Elizabeth Sowden were the 
occupants and Downing’s lease required 
him to pay £13 a year to John Sowden for 
60 years as compensation for his loss. This 
was in addition to rent of 5s 4d a year to 
Lord Dudley. 

The Downings now had land on the 
Staffordshire side of the river. They also 
needed some on the Cradley bank. An 
accustomed way led over the Stour 
between Me(y)er’s Farm and Holmer’s 
blade mill. Zachary obtained the blade 
mill and the surrounding land by paying 
Mary Homer and her son, Thomas, who 
had acquired the status of gentleman, six 


guineas of gold. Once more he had to pay 
compensation to those who were using it, 


so that Sarah Edmonds and her son, 
John, received £15 5s for cancelling the 
lease of the mill and for the use of an 
adjoining warehouse and lands. A lease 80 
years later reminded the lessees that they 
were still obliged to pay the heirs of Mary 
and Thomas Homer the yearly sum of £9, 
as had been agreed with Zachary Downing. 
The land that had been obtained from the 
Homers was covered with water to provide 
a pool for the slitting mill. The Lyttelton’s 
Account Book records on 9 February 
1696/7 ‘Received of Mr Jack Downing, a 
Fine for a late meadow now turned into 
ye slitting mill pool in ye said manor as 
was ye land of ye late William Homer, 
also an acre of land £1 Os Od.’ 


Plan of Mear's Farm and Rod Mill 1816. (Dudley Archives C24). 
The mill was later used for other industrial 


purposes and remained in operation until 


the 20th century. All traces of it had gone 
by 1945. 


NETHEREND COAL PIT 


Downing’s lease for Meer’s Farm also 
mentions a Gin nearby that was worked by 
Lancelot Stevens gent and was also held 
by the Homers. Gins were used at shallow 
coal pits. A rope was wound around a 
large wooden drum that was turned by 
means of a beam to which the horse was 
attached. Barrels alternately went up and 
down to raise coal or water. 


The 1782 Survey of Cradley shows Coalpit Fields near to the 
Rod Mill and Sherriffs plan of Lord Dudley mines (1812) 
shows 5 shafts here at Broadhayes Colliery. The 1843 Tithe 
Map shows a small colliery in field 320, owned by the King 
Brothers who operated the Chapel Firebrick Works in Park 
Lane. Michael Raybould, writing on the Cradley Links website, 
recalled that James Scott Road was previously called Pit Lane 
and that the spoil heaps of the Old Netherend Colliery could 
be seen part way down this. 


SCYTHE SMITHS 


The manufacture of scythes from iron and 
steel was Cradley’s other industry in this 
period. As bloomsmithies became 
redundant, when iron began to be 
produced in blast furnaces, their sites in 
Cradley became blade mills for the 
grinding of scythes. We’ve previously 
noted their presence at Belle Vale, 
Washford, Follymoor and Saltbrook (pages 
120-122). Scythe smith John Hill of 
Colman Hill, who had taken over Jack 
Orme’s Tenement at Belle Vale in 1689, 
died in 1703/4 when the total value of his 
goods was £706. This included 1480 
ready-made scythes, worth £450, in the 
work-shop. The iron room in his house 
contained one ton and a half of iron valued 
at £25 and four hundredweight of steel 
valued at £4. He had a small workforce of 
six men who slept in a room together and 
laboured in the work shop where there 
were six hearths, six pairs of bellows and 
eight anvils. John’s wife, Anne, died two 
years later and the property was left to her 
three daughters, Elizabeth wife of John 
Lea of The Grange Halesowen scythe 
smith, Anne wife of Samuel Hickman and 


Mary Hill. The total of the goods in Anne’s 
inventory was appraised at £863 14s Od, 
which included £537 5s Od for ‘scythes 
here and in the country six hundred and 
fourteen dozen ground at _ seventeen 
shillings and six pence a dozen’ and £112 
10s Od for ‘unground scythes plated and 
hardened one hundred and fifty dozen at 
15 shillings 


a dozen.’ ©4 


Another scythe smith, also named John Hill, 
lived at Oldnall. There was a lot of inter- 
marrying between scythe smith families and 
John Hill of Oldnall married Elizabeth 
Waldron, the daughter of a Clent family of 
scythe smiths. Their son Waldron Hill 
married Sarah Badger, of the Badger family 
of scythe smiths who lived between Oldnall 
and the Hayes. 


Nicholas Booth was also a scythe smith.®° 
HEDGER’S MILL 


The property previously known as Cradley 


Mill/Wall’s Mills was held by Henry 
Haden from 1658 until his death in 1675, 
when his estate passed to his wife Mary, 
his daughter Elizabeth and his son Henry. 
In 1693 Elizabeth, and her husband 
Thomas Hadley, sold the mills and 
adjacent land to William Lea of the 
Grange Halesowen for the sum of £306. 
Hadley also held property on the Lodge 
Forge site.©” There were now three water 
corn mills and a dwelling house in Mill 
Close in the occupation of John Hedger. 
An entry in the Lyttelton’s Account Book 
records in 1702 the receipt of an entry fine 
due to the lord for this transaction. From 
Mr William 


Lea for ‘a messuage, 2 cottages and a 
water corn mill by one 3 pt of a meadow 
£29 13s.’ 68 


A mill, used for industrial purposes, 


existed on this site until the 20 century, 


although it was no longer water-powered. 
Later, James Oakley’s foundry was built on 
the adjoining ground. After 1945 this was 
bought by WT Henley. When the works 
was demolished the site became a housing 
development opposite Overend Methodist 


Mission. 


SPINNING 


Nail-making wasn’t the only domestic 
industry in Cradley at this time. Whilst 
men were engaged making nails in a 
smithy adjacent to their house, women 
were busy making various types of cloth - 
woollen, flaxen (linen) and hempen 
(canvas). Some of this was for personal use 
but some was sold to provide another 
source of income. The raw materials were 
produced locally. Woollen cloth used 
fleeces shorn from sheep. Linen was made 
from flax. There was a field called Flaxen 
Well occupied by the present Spring 
Street/Talbot Street and in the area of 
High Town there was a place called The 
Linnards (from OE linen) where flax was 


grown. Many dwellings had plecks of land, 
or hemplands, for cultivating hemp to 
make into canvas. Women, especially 
widows, would use tools of the trade that 
appear in the inventories of this time such 
as ripple combs, tutowes, hatchels and 
cards. These were used to clean the flax 
and hemp plants from seeds and to prepare 
the fibres to be made into yarn which was 
then spun. The waste ‘tow’ was used as 
tinder to start the fire, or in guns. At one 
time hand-held spindles were used for 
spinning, but by now these had been 
superseded by spinning wheels that were 
operated by hand or foot action. A little 
wheel was used for spinning flax and hemp 
and a great wheel was used for spinning 
wool. It was often done outside, as shown 
in the illustration, in order to take 
advantage of the natural light. Sometimes 
it was done in an upper room called a 
solar. Flax ready for spinning was put on a 
flax stick, or ‘dis staff’. The distaff side of a 
family was associated with the woman’s 
side. 


In the same way that nail-making became 
a domestic outwork system, with 
ironmongers acting as middlemen, so too 
entrepreneurial clothiers, like Richard 
Hickman of Stourbridge, began to operate 
a similar system for cloth. They bought 
wool at a profitable price, put out work to 
spinners and weavers for piece-rate wages 
and, as travelling merchants, sold on the 
material. It’s said that the phrase ‘spinning 
a yarn’ came from groups of women 
spinning, who told each other stories to 
pass the time. Eventually the words came 
to mean the production of the stories 
themselves. 


WILLIAM CASLON 
TYPEFOUNDER {1693 = 
1766) 


In 1953 a- school was built’ to 


accommodate children living on the new 
Fatherless Barn Housing Estate, where the 
old Cradley Fields had been. It was given 
the name Caslon Primary Community 
School. A nearby road is called Caslon 
Road. They were named after William 
Caslon, the most pre-eminent typefounder 
that England has ever produced. Before 
him there was very little English letter- 
founding. Even Shakespeare’s First Folio 
was printed in French type. In the 18th 
century, type design was very dependent 
upon Dutch styles. Caslon transformed it 
into a new, legible, English style that 
proved to be very popular and came to 
dominate printing. It was used for many 
important works, including the original 
printed version of the American 
Declaration of Independence (1776) and 
the United States Constitution. People 
learning typography today continue to 


look to Caslon for inspiration and his font 


is still recommended for use in magazines 


and books. 
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Mary Casseltoune, who were married at 
Rowley in 1680. They lived in Cradley, 
where William was born in 1693, although 
this has been disputed by Dr Johnson Ball, 
who wrote a comprehensive 
biography entitled ‘William Caslon Man of 
Letters’ (1973). Ball maintained that Caslon 
was born in Halesowen. 


The Halesowen Registers contain an entry 
on 19 January 1689/90 ‘William child of 
George Casseltoune de Cradley by Mary 
his wife baptised,’ which seems clear 
enough. But the baby survived only a few 
weeks and his death is recorded in March. 
On 23 April 1693, George and Mary had 
another boy baptised, whom they also 
named William, after George’s father. This 
was the child that grew up to be the 
famous typefounder. Dr Ball maintained 
that his birth was in Halesowen, on the 
basis that the baptismal entry reads 
‘William child of George Casselon by 
Mary his wife baptised’, which omits the 
words ‘of Cradley.’ Dr Ball wouldn’t be 
well-enough acquainted with the names of 
Cradley people to know that, although 
sometimes they are described in the 


Halesowen registers as coming from the 
township of Cradley, this is by no means a 
universal practice. We cannot ascribe too 
much significance to this omission. 

The typefounder’s grandfather, William 
Castledowne was a cordwainer/ 
shoemaker, and he did live in Halesowen, 
where he died in December 1698. In his 
will his unmarried daughter, Elizabeth, 
received his house and garden, a piece of 
ground called Brick Kiln Innage, two pigs 
and his household goods. Another 
daughter, Joane Taylor, and her children 
were left a shilling in money. Joane’s 
bequest also included William’s feather 
bed, bedstead and blankets. A third 
daughter, Alice Millward, and her 2 
children were also left a shilling each. 
William’s son, George, was left 1 shilling 
and George’s three children, including the 
5-years-old William, had the same 


amount. The man who was given the title 


‘Father of Fonts’, and who entertained the 
composer Handel at his London house, 
sprang from humble beginnings. 


Ball’s theory propounded that George and 
Mary’s home was also in Halesowen, but 
their first son William was born in Cradley 
while his mother was staying with her 
husband’s older sister, Joane. Joane’s 
marriage to a Cradley nailer, Thomas 
Taylor, is recorded in the registers of 
Hagley Church in 1680, as are the 
baptisms of three Taylor children, Thomas 
(1689), John (1693) and Mary (1696). A 
Thomas Taylor had a house, a nail shop 
and a garden at Netherend in 1782. This 
could have been a descendant. It seems to 
me unlikely that the registrar would record 
George Casseltoune as being ‘of Cradley’ if 
this was just a temporary arrangement 
with his sister for the confinement. 


Could the Casseltoune’s have been living in 
Cradley in 1689 and then moved to 
Halesowen before 1693? Again, the 
probability is against this, as three other 
pieces of evidence identify Caslon as being 


in Cradley between 1695 and 1698. Firstly, 
an account book of the Lytteltons contains 


an entry dated 18 October 1695 ©9 
‘[Received] of George Castleton a Fine for 
admittance to a cottage and close of land 
late of William Forrest’s in Cradley £4 12s 
Od.’ William Forest had a number of 
cottages, including property in the area of 
Blue Ball Lane (see Chapter Cradley under 
the Lyttletons Part 2 (1660-1700) - 
Religious Dissent Saints) where local 
tradition has it that Caslon was _ born. 
Secondly, the Halesowen Registers record 
the baptism in April 1696 of ‘Mary, child of 
George Caseldone of Cradley by Mary his 
wife’. Thirdly, George’s name appears on a 
petition of 24 May 1698 signed by 30 
Cradley ratepayers, and sent to the 
Worcester magistrates, in connection with 
the amount of poor rate they were 
expected to pay. He is also included in a 


levy of 1699, which shows him as being 
taxed at a rate of 72d a year, which 
indicates a holding of between 4 and 7 
acres. (See Chapter Cradley under the 
Lyttletons Part 2 (1660-1700) - Poor 
Relief). This is not conclusive, as people 
could hold property without necessarily 
occupying it themselves. But all this 
evidence taken together seems to point to 
the likelihood that William’s early years 
were spent in Cradley and that the 
information, which has been passed down 
by word of mouth through generations of 
Cradley people, is true. 

When he reached the age of 13 William 
Caslon was apprenticed to Edward Cookes, 
a London loriner who made small metal 
parts for horse apparel. Here William also 
learned to engrave letters on gun locks and 
barrels and to produce punches of letters 
for bookbinders. This was all ideal 


preparation for typefounding, where each 
small letter had to be carefully cut from 


metal by hand before being impressed into 
copper moulds to make castings of type 
used for printing. While William was still 
serving his seven-year apprenticeship, his 
father died. The entry of his death in the 
Halesowen Registers in 1709 records 
George as now being ‘of the Towne’. He 
didn’t live to witness his son’s success. At 
the age of 23 William became self- 
employed and his craftsmanship and 
‘uncommonly neat _ lettering’ caused 
printers to encourage him to set up his 
own type factory. His first major task as a 
punch-cutter was an interesting 
commission from an Anglican missionary 
organisation, which had been formed in 
1698, called the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Caslon was asked to 
cut a completely new set of Arabic 
characters for an edition of the Psalms, 
which was published in 1725. This was 
followed two years later by the first 
printing of the New Testament in Arabic. 
Copies of the Christian Scriptures were to 
be taken to the east by missionaries. He 
went on to create a huge range of world- 
famous fonts which became known as 


‘Caslon’. His work was so popular that an 
expression about typeface arose ‘When in 
doubt, use Caslon.’ He died at Bethnal 
Green London in 1766 and is buried in the 
family tomb in the churchyard of St Luke. 
The family foundry ceased to operate in 
1937 although Caslon Ltd is still trading. 
The St Bride Foundation printing and 
graphics art library in Fleet Street has 
1051 boxes of letter punches from Caslon’s 
foundries including a set cut by Caslon 
himself in 1734. 


JOHN BASKERVILLE 
TYPEFOUNDER — THE 
CRADLEY 
CONNECTION 


There are confusing stories that another 
famous Birmingham typefounder, John 


Baskerville (1706 - 1775), had connections 
with Cradley. One account says that he 
died in Cradley. Another version claims 
that his remains were interred for a time in 
land which belonged to a branch of the 
Baskervilles and adjoined Netherend 
Chapel. 


The truth is more bizarre. There is no doubt that he died at his 
home in Birmingham, requesting that his body be placed in a 
mausoleum on his land. As an atheist he was averse to being 
buried on consecrated ground. The mausoleum was 
demolished when a canal was cut through the grounds and 
Baskerville’s body lay undisturbed beneath until 1821, when 
the coffin was discovered by workmen and it was disinterred. 
No-one came to claim his remains and Baskerville’s last wishes 
prevented his burial in holy ground in the local cemetery. So, 
for want of somewhere to put it, the coffin was deposited in a 
warehouse in Cambridge Street owned by Messrs Gibson and 
Sons. 


After seven years they were transferred to 
the shop of John Marston, who belonged 
to a branch of the Baskerville family. He 
applied to put the body in his own family 
vault at St Philip’s Church, but permission 
was refused, so he moved the body to the 
family vault of a book-seller, Mr Nott, in 
Christ Church. But on 5 September 1829 a 
notice was put in the Birmingham Journal, 
‘Baskerville - The remains of _ this 
significant but celebrated man (after 


exhumation of 7 years) have been buried 
once more in a piece of ground adjoining 
Cradley Chapel, the property of a branch 
of the Baskerville family.’ This was 
repeated in the Worcester Journal. 


Because of the mystery surrounding Baskerville’s whereabouts 
a check was made in 1892 which revealed that a coffin, 
bearing his name, was indeed at Christ Church, No 


1. The building was closed in 1897 and 
Victoria Square was built over the site. 
Baskerville’s body was then removed to a 
vault in the Church of England Warstone 
Lane Cemetery in the Jewellery Quarter. 
This too closed in 1982 and Baskerville’s 
body now rests outside a church, as he 
would have wished, although still on 
consecrated ground.”9 In 1947 a play 
about the peculiar circumstances 
surrounding his burial, ‘Hic Jacet: or The 
Corpse in the Corner’ by Neville Brendon 
Watts, was broadcast by BBC radio. 


John Marston, who was instrumental in 
finding a resting-place for Baskerville’s 
remains, had an older brother who lived in 
Cradley, Isaac Marston gent. (1756 - 


1833). He had inherited a farm in 
Netherend, adjoining the Unitarian Chapel, 
from his uncle John Townshend.7! (1734 
- 1806). There are tablets dedicated to 
both of them in St Peter’s parish church. 
Isaac’s mother’s father had married 
Hannah Baskerville, who died in 1791. 
Richard Danser, a scythe smith who was 
living in Cradley in the 1760s and held 
land in the Park Lane area’72 was also 
related to the Baskerville family. It is 
therefore possible to trace a Cradley family 
connection to John Baskerville, but 
whether the typefounder’s remains ever 
rested in ground near to Cradley Chapel, 
albeit briefly, must remain uncertain. 


POOR RELIEF 


In a previous chapter we noted that supporting the poor was 
becoming a problem. Those who were unable to work were 
given relief provided from a local levy. As some parishes were 
more generous than others, people moved to where they could 
get most money. When ratepayers objected to this, Settlement 
Laws were passed in 1662 in order to restrict movement 
between parishes. It was decreed that a person had to reside 


undisturbed for 40 days within a parish in order to be 
considered as belonging to it. Within that time any newcomers 
who seemed likely to become a charge on the rates could be 
sent back to their last place of domicile by the order of two 
Justices of the Peace. They were allowed to stay only if they 
rented property worth £10 a year or if they could produce a 
bond to secure the parish against any charges arising from 
future poverty. Men were allowed to help out with the 
harvest, or other temporary work, provided that they carried a 
settlement certificate from a Churchwarden or an Overseer of 
the Poor of their parish. This confirmed that a man had a 
dwelling house elsewhere, which his family inhabited, and 
guaranteed that the home parish would pay for the removal 
costs if he became a claimant for poor relief, even if many 
years had elapsed. An unfortunate consequence of the laws 
meant that the mobility of labour was reduced and that the 
unemployed were discouraged from moving in order to find 
work. 


The Worcestershire Court of Quarter 
Sessions gives examples of orders for the 


removal of people from Cradley:73 


1673/4 Order for removal of John Parkes Cradley to 
Birmingham. 


1674Order to remove Moses Challoner and 
Jeremiah Lloyd from Cradley. 

16890Order to remove Hortense Fowkes from 
Cradley to Bransford. 

1690Order to remove Elias Humphries from 
Cradley to Kingswinford. 

The following certificate of settlement, 


dated 1678, concerns the movement of 
William Harper from Cradley to his wife’s 
parish of Oldswinford.74 


‘To the constables and overseers of the poor of the parish of 
Oldswinford whom it may concern. 


Whereas William Harper, late of our 
township of Cradley in the parish of 
Halesowen in the county of Worcester 
hath lately married a wife out of your 
parish and for his better commodity hath 
a desire and intent to live and inhabit in 
your parish of Oldswinford. We therefore, 
the constable and overseers of the parish 
of Cradley aforesaid and other of our 
inhabitants do by these presents certify 
you, the officer and inhabitants of your 
parish of Oldswinford, that you shall 
sustain no damage, loss or trouble at all 
by the said William Harper and his family 
if you will be pleased to receive him into 


your parish. And that we will receive the 


said William Harper and his wife and 
children if he shall have any into our 
township of Cradley again whenever it 
shall please you to put him upon us and 
that freely and willingly without any 
trouble at all either to you or to him. 
Witness our hand this 6th day of May 


1678. Richard Cove Constable 


Thomas Cox, William Bridgewater 
Overseers of the Poor 

William Holmer, John Mansell, Edward 
Forest, John  Lowbridge, Robert 
Bloomer.’ 


Thirteen years later there were problems 
in receiving him back to Cradley as the 
following letter of 1691 demonstrates. ‘To 
the overseers of the poore of Oldswinford 

Sr, we desire that you would be pleased to 
let Will Harper continue in your parish in 
his house without molestation some time 
till we can get a house for him in Cradley 
for as yet we cannot possibly get a house 
for him. Your loving friends’ and 
neighbours William Smith, Robert 


Darby.’ 


A survey of the village was made around 
1660 for the purpose of assessing the poor 
rate. By 1698 this was inadequate so, on 9 
January 1698,7° the ratepayers of 
Cradley petitioned the Justices for a new 
survey to be made. It was signed by the 
following people. 


Henry Hunt, John Hill, Samuel Forest, 
Wm Darby, John Hedger, John 
Shenstone, Richard Hill, John Butler, 
Adam Cox, John Tomson, Mary Smith 
widow, Samuel Forest, John Forest, 
Thomas Badger, Thomas Allchurch, 
Robert Darby, John Cole, Thomas 
Tibbets, Humphrey Forest, Joseph Pratt, 
Richard Hill, John Mansell, Will Pike, 
John Holmer, Nicholas Booth, Wm 
Forest, John Sowden, William Sowden, 
Samuel Newton, Will Hart.’ 


On 24 May they wrote’© ‘We whose names 
are subscribed do think it fit and 


convenient and do agree to have it 


recorded of our land in our said township 
of Cradley that every man pay his 
proportionable part to the use of the poor, 
because there is so many much grieved 
and if so be we cannot agree of it amongst 
ourselves, we think it convenient to get 
one as understands it to do it for us, every 
man paying his proportionable part for 
the doing of that. Wildsmith Badger, 
John Hill scythe smith, Humfrey Forest, 
Joseph Pratt, Richard Hill, George 
Caslon, John Sowden, William Hart, 
William Sowden, Samuel Forest, John 
Hedger, John Hill, John Butler, John 
Shenston, William Pike, George 
Shenstone, Robert Darby, John Cole, 
Nich Booth, William Forest, John 
Holmer, John Hill, William Parkes, 
John Hill, William Bridgewater, 
William Darby, Lidya Bloomer, Nich 


Paston, Thos Palmer, Wm _ Tristram 


junior.’ 


The Justices ordered that a survey of 
Cradley be made and its inhabitants taxed 
according to the amount of land that was 
owned, either in private closes or in the 
common fields. The resultant levy gives a 
comprehensive list of all those who held 
land in Cradley in 1699 and an indication 
of the size of their holding.”” They did not 
necessarily live in the manor. Three 
quarters of those listed here had holdings 
of less then 12 acres and 4% had holdings 
of over 50 acres, with John Hill scythe 
smith, John Mansell and Henry Hunt 
being the main proprietors, after the lord 
of the manor. A big change had taken 
place since medieval times, when all 


families held the same number of strips. 


‘Of smithies, messuages, buildings, lands & tenements at the 
rate of three half pence for every acre of inclosed land & one 
penny for every acre of common field land. 


Signed by William Darby, Hen Haden 
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In addition to the compulsory levy, some 
continued to leave money to the poor in 
their wills. Richard Lowbridge left twenty 


shillings to the poor of Cradley in his will of 
1671. Three years later Nicholas Holmer 
bequeathed the interest from 20 shillings to 
be paid to the poor of Cradley.78 In 1695 the 
wealthy ironmonger Thomas Cox, who had 
held the office of Overseer of the Poor, gave 
£10 for land to be purchased and the yearly 
profits given to the poor of Cradley for 
ever.”? The bequests are recorded on a 
memorial inside Halesowen parish church. 
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Alms houses were provided to house those 
who were elderly and in distress. There is a 
field called Alms House Close in the 1782 
Survey of Cradley. This was in the area of 
Overend. In 1711 the Trustees for the Poor 
of Cradley surrendered some old and 
damaged cottages that were paid for by the 


inhabitants with the intention of pulling 
them down and _ *rebuilding them as 
habitations for the poor. Application was 
made to Lord Lyttelton to see that the new 
entry fines on the property would reflect 
their improved value and enable Robert 
Bloomer gent and Henry Dicks yeoman to 
better settle the premises.89 In 1719 when 
Samuel Forest was Overseer of the Poor, the 
inheritance of his daughters, the cottages of 
Widow Brooke and Thomas Sitch nayler, 
were turned into houses for the poor.s: 


RELIGIOUS DISSENT — 
SAINTS...... 


Cradley has long had a_ tendency towards religious 


nonconformity and even today, after the amalgamation of three 
Methodist congregations, there are seven Nonconformist 
congregations in the small parish. This inclination dates back 
some 350 years when its inhabitants included many religious 
radicals. Yet there was no place of public worship in the manor 
until the Methodists erected a small building in Butcher’s Lane in 
1768, just two years before John Wesley came here to preach. 
There was no Anglican church until 1798. It’s been observed that 
‘open villages’, where the lord didn’t live in the manor and where 
there was no parish priest, were more likely to produce religious 
radicalism and to stimulate economic change. This is certainly 
true of this community. 


In the reign of King Henry VIII the Church in England broke 
away from the authority of the Pope in Rome and many reforms 
took place. There were significant numbers of people who felt 
that this Reformation hadn’t gone far enough and that the 
Church of England was still tolerant of dubious practices that 
were associated with the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Gunpowder Plot in 1605, when a group of Catholics attempted to 
destroy King James I and Parliament together, further appalled 
many members of the population. The translation of the Bible 
into English from Latin, and the development of the printing 
press, made the Scriptures more accessible to ordinary people. 
They could read the Bible for themselves rather than relying 
upon what others told them it said and some found that they 
could not, in conscience, conform to any authoritarian church. 
Some of the more religiously-literate people remained within the 
Church of England for a while. But others joined separate new 
groups that were opposed to a system of governance by bishops 
and who favoured a more independent approach whereby each 
local congregation ran its own affairs. Rather than having vicars 
sent to them by a bishop, Dissenting congregations chose their 
own ministers. Because of their practices, and their radical social 
and political ideas, these separatist groups often faced 
persecution. Some ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ sailed across the Atlantic to 
find religious freedom in America. 


One Nonconformist group was known as Independents, or 
Congregationalists, and they advocated a complete separation of 
church and state. Another group, Baptists, first appeared in 


England around 1612. They don’t baptise babies but practice the 
baptism of adult believers by total immersion. One of the books 
that I was encouraged to read as a child was ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ by John Bunyan. This was written when he was in 
Bedford gaol, where he was imprisoned for 12 years from 1660 
for preaching unlawfully. He has been described as an 
Independent/Congregationalist and also as a Baptist. 


Quakers were another dissenting group, founded by George 
Fox in the late 1640s. Quaker worship is based on silence, in 
which anyone may be inspired to speak. They believe that all 
human beings are equal and question the need for any clergy 
at all, holding that each individual should follow their own 
conscience, or ‘inner light’, that comes to them directly 
through God’s Holy Spirit, rather than relying on the 
mediation of priests. They insisted on addressing everyone in 
the same terms regardless of social rank. Unlike Baptists they 
reject the need for baptism by water. They advocate a simple 
life-style and are opposed to war. Their refusal to swear on 
oath, based on a verse in Matthew’s Gospel, led to them being 
severely persecuted after the Restoration because they refused 
to take an oath of loyalty to the King. The name Quaker was 
first used by a magistrate who ridiculed Fox’s admonition to 
‘tremble/quake at the word of the Lord’. The Dudley meeting 
began in 1656 and the first meeting house at Stourbridge was 
erected in 1689. 


Presbyterians were yet another group. They were less 
exclusive than some of the other separatist groups, but 
advocated further reforms to the Church of England. All of 
these groups had adherents living in Cradley. 


Such people were known as ‘Puritans’. Their appearance was 
plain and unadorned. They stressed the importance of serious 
thought and _ self-discipline, abhorring frivolity and 


intemperance. Simplicity and modesty were valued as signs of 
godliness. Regular private prayers and Bible study helped 
them in their desire to regulate all their affairs according to 
Scripture. Their places of worship were also unadorned, rather 
than a rich and decorative style, as they favoured the removal 
of all that was ‘mysterious’ and which emphasised a 
distinction between the sacred and secular. Puritans became a 
major political force at the time of the English Civil War. After 
the execution of King Charles I they assumed power for a 
while under the Commonwealth and Protectorate of Cromwell, 
when many features of church practice were abolished. For 
example, Christmas festivities and celebrations were banned 
on the grounds that nothing was said in the Bible about 
commemorating Jesus’ nativity. 


Following the Restoration of the monarchy 
with Charles II in 1660, the idea of having 
one Church in England came back too. The 
‘Cavalier Parliament’ (1661 - 1697) was 
dominated by Anglicans who were 
convinced that those who dissented from 
the Church of England were social 
revolutionaries, because they wanted to 
make both church and_ state more 
democratic. Because Dissenters believed 
that all people were equal before God, this 
implied that everyone was entitled to 


political and social equality too. The 


country was just emerging from a bloody 
Civil War, which had seen the public 
beheading of the King by such people, so 
maybe it’s understandable that those that 
didn’t conform to the Church of England 
were viewed like political terrorists who 
threaten the existing order. Out of fear, 
Parliament passed a body of laws, called 
the Clarendon Code, making religious 
nonconformity a punishable offence. An 
Act of Uniformity of 1662 required all 
clergy to promise on oath that they would 
adhere to the Book of Common Prayer. 
Over 2000 Anglican vicars refused and 
they were forced to resign their livings in 
what came to be called the ‘Great 
Ejection.’ Rev James Scott, a later minister 
at Netherend Chapel, said that there were 
12 such ministers in the immediate 


vicinity of Cradley and that they gave 


lectures and sermons whenever the 
opportunity arose.82 They included 
Edward Paston vicar of Halesowen who 
had married Elizabeth Homer, William 
Turton vicar of Rowley, Gervase Bryan 
vicar of Oldswinford and Thomas Baldwin 
vicar of Clent. Others were involved in the 
formation of a Presbyterian congregation 
which met in private houses at Netherend 
and eventually built the Chapel in Park 
Lane in 1796. The Conventicle Act of 1664 
attempted to prevent the formation of such 
groups by banning religious meetings of 
more than five people that weren’t under 
the auspices of the Church of England. 
Despite this repressive legislation, dissent 


took root. 


Cradley people have always valued their 
independence and a number’ were 
presented that year to the Bishop of 


Worcester by the Halesowen 
Churchwarden for refusing to conform to 
these laws.83 They included the names of 
Anabaptists, who had been baptised as 
babies and then re-baptised as believing 
adults in the brook. William Darby of 
Chilton Mill is named as a Quaker. Other 
residents who had a_ conscientious 
objection to paying the compulsory rates 
towards the cost of the parish church were 
also presented. Those who held Dissenting 
views deemed it unfair that they should 
have to give financial support to the 
Anglican Church as well as to their own. 
Nevertheless, compulsory church rates 
remained in force until 1868. Thomas 
Tibbots was named for holding an 
unlawful religious conventicle of more 
than five people at his house. Richard 
Sitch was named in 1674 for the same 
offence. His house was probably near to 


the present Baptist chapel.84 This carried a 
penalty of 20 shillings for the first offence 
and 40 shillings for the second offence. 


‘Richard Lowbridge junior, a reputed 
Anabaptist and Joyce his wife for being 
dipped or ducked in a brook by an 
Anabaptist. Also Thomas Tibbots of 
Cradley, for keeping _ conventicle 
constantly in his house and _ neglecting 
communion with the Church of England. 
Also William Darby, reputed Quaker and 
John Biddle. We also present Richard 
Sitch of Cradley...for refusing to have his 
baby baptised. We present as we are 
informed by our minister for not joining 
in communion and not receiving the 
blessed sacrament of our Lord’s Supper 
Nicholas Holmer and Mary his wife, Mr 
Edward Paston cleric, John White, 
Thomas Tibbots of Cradley. We present 
for not paying rates for repair of the 
church..Richard More and Edward 
Forest Cradley.’ 


Ten years later, in 1674, another presentment was made: 


‘We present’ these being known 
Anabaptists. Richard Hill, James Davies, 


Thomas Blumer, Richard Sitch and at 
his house’ they keep conventicle. 
Humphrey Buffery, Thomas _ Tibbots 
senior, Thomas Tibbots junior. Thomas 
Maunsell has binn_ baptised: John 
Lombards (Lambert), Henry Downing, 
William Cole, William Allchurch, 
Richard Lowbridge, Marie Holmer, 
Marie Davies all living in Cradley. We 
present Richard More and John Coley 
who stand excommunicated.’ 


In 1683 William Hill, in his capacity as 
constable, made the following statement to 
the Worcester magistrates: ‘I present that 
William Cole nayler and Mary Davies 
are reputed Anabaptists and have been 
absent from church for one month last 
past and there is nothing else presentable 


that I know of.’ 85 


The baptismal register of Messiah Baptist Chapel Cinder Bank, 
Netherton, founded in 1654, records the names of a number of 
Cradley people who were baptised as adults between 1665 and 
1697. From 1664 until 1689 this chapel was an illegal place of 
worship under the Conventicle Act. The building was 
demolished in 1979, but the churchyard remains. 
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The spellings in the register are very 
arbitrary, but they include John and 
Elizabeth Lambert, Richard Hill, who 
was made Deacon in 1674, Richard and 
Bridget 


Sitch, Thomas Cox, Thomas Tibbots 
senior and junior, Joyce Lowbridge 
(Jeyas Luberises), Mary Davies, who was 
‘cast out of the church for fultifxing her 
selfe in those things which was layed to 
her charg and condemning her accusors 
and the church for dealing in loyally with 
her,’ George Buffery ‘baptised in the third 
month 1672 but reprofe by the church in 
the ninth 72’, Humphrey Cole, Thomas 
Mansell ‘baptised in the ninth month 72 
and under laying on of hands in the tenth 


month 72 he was chast out’, Humphrey 
Buffery ‘baptised in the third month 73 
and under laying on of hands in the same 
month he is departed this life’, Mary 
Homer, Thomas Bloomer and William 
Cole who were both later cast out for 
drunkenness, Margery and Gray Smart, 
Richard Lowbridge, Humphrey and 
Bridget Forrest, and William Allchurch. 
Some of these converts were like those in 
the Gospel story who were compared to 
seed which sprang up quickly, but soon 
withered because there was no depth of 
soil. With Samuel Forrest the seed took 
root and bore fruit. He was baptised in 
1691 and made a Deacon in 1718. ‘Tis a 
question if ever he was absent from the 
meetings att Netherton fomuch as ten 
times in his fifty three years Profession, 


an Israelite indeed, and one who 


naturally car’d for the things of God; 
often tossed with doubts but att his end, 
serene and hopefull.’ 8© 


Cradley Baptists continued to go _ to 
Netherton until 1786, when a group of 
Independents bought the Methodist Chapel 
in Butcher’s Lane. They worshipped there 
for five years until they were able to build 
a chapel which is now St Peter’s Anglican 
Church. When they were unable to service 
the debt on the building, they offered it 
tothe Church of England in 1798. 
Anglican churches are all built facing the 
east. Cradley parish church is unusual in 
not conforming to this pattern, because it 
wasn’t built for Anglican worship. The 
Methodists moved just over the border to 
Cradley Forge for a while before returning 


to a site at Lyde Green.87 


Margery and Gray Smart and Thomas 


Bloomer were recorded as undergoing 
adult baptism at Messiah Baptist Chapel 
Netherton. Land they owned eventually 
came to be used for the purpose of 
building a Baptist Chapel in Cradley. In 
1673 Gray Smart blacksmith and his wife 
Marjorie/Margaret acquired from 
William Forest a cottage with adjacent 
granary, hemp and garden occupied by 
Richard Shaw.88 Eleven years later the 
Smarts and their sons, Thomas and 
Obadiah, received strips in the common 
field of Burfield, by the lane called Colley 
Gate Lane from Thomas and Elinor 
Bloomer and also Thomas’ foldyard.89 
Nicholas Booth scythe smith acquired a 
piece of land 14 yards by 20 yards from 
Gray and Marjorie Smart, together with 
part of a foldyard and ™% acre from 
William and Mary Forrest and a house, 
shop and garden from Thomas and Elinor 


Bloomer. This trapezium of land and 
property, consisting of a warehouse, two 
dwelling houses, a stable, two gardens, a 
well and pump yard, came into the hands 
of the Trustees of Cradley Baptist Church 
from Mark Jones, who was the grandson 
of Mary Jones, daughter of Nicholas 
Booth.29 In 1803 a small chapel was 
erected on land now occupied by the 
minister’s residence. A new chapel was 
built in 1901 on land which is now the 
Baptist Church car park. The congregation 
currently worships in premises built in 
1871 to house a British School for the 
education of children whose parents did 
not conform to the Church of England and 
did not want their children taught in the 


National Schools opposite. 

The will of Nicholas Holmer, who died in 
1674, shortly after being named as not 
being in communion with the Church of 
England, is typical of many Dissenters in 
committing his soul to God ‘hoping and 


steadfastly believing through the merits, 
death and passion of my saviour Jesus 
Christ to have full and free pardon and 
forgiveness of all my sins and to inherit 
everlasting life.’ The piety and modesty of 
Dissenters is also evident. For example, 
Richard Lowbridge (1671) bequeaths ‘the 
temporal effects as the Lord hath been 
pleased far above my desserts to bestow 
on me.’ 


Where Cradley people had once relied on 
priests from Halesowen Abbey, Dissenters 
now emphasised the importance of reading 
the Bible in order to discern God’s will and 
purpose. As Edward Chitham delightfully 
put it, ‘Where once St Barbara’s head in its 
casket had seemed most attractive and 
powerful, now the people’s awe was 
aroused by the printed word of God, which 
they were beginning to be able to read for 
themselves."2! A number of Cradley 
inventories mention Bibles and _ other 
books. William Newton (1664/5), Robert 


Bloomer (1665/6) and Humfrey Milward 
(1667/8) possessed books. Nicholas 
Holmer had a Bible, but this wasn’t the 
King James Version which had been 
published in 1611. It was a Great Bible, so- 
called because of its size, being 14 inches 
tall. This was the first authorised version 
of the Bible in English and _ was 
commissioned by Thomas Cromwell, 


secretary to King 


Henry VIII, to be read aloud in church 
services. Nicholas’ wife, Mary, had two 
Bibles and other books in her possession at 
the time of her death (1685). The will of 
Mary’s grandson, Thomas  Jesson 
(1686/7), is unusual in not commending 
his soul to God. This suggests that he may 
not have shared his grandparents’ faith, 
although his father, William Jeston/ 
Jesson (1683), had two Bibles. Richard 
Lowbridge (1683), Robert Bloomer 
(1683) and Robert Bloomer (1689) also 
had books, as did William Smith (1697) 
who had no fewer than three Bibles. 


More and more forenames given to children tended to come 
from the Bible, especially the Old Testament, including 
Abigail, Amos, Benjamin, Caleb, Hannah, Josiah, Job, 
Obadiah, Rebecca, Sarah and Zachary. 


King James II came to the throne in 1685. His Catholicism 
alienated the majority of the population, so he was deposed 
and the crown offered to his Protestant daughter Mary and her 
husband William of Orange, who was a Presbyterian. This 
‘Glorious Revolution’ of 1688 resulted in the passing of a 
Toleration Act in 1689 that granted nearly all Dissenters the 
freedom to worship in their own way. Providing that a license 
was obtained from a bishop, and that the minister took an 
oath of allegiance to the Crown at Quarter Sessions, they were 
allowed to open their own meeting houses. Despite some 
attempts towards unity they have continued to remain 
separate from the Church of England. 


In 1705 the home of Henry Hunt yeoman 
at Homer Hill was registered as a 
worshipping place for Dissenters.92 In 
1709 the congregation of Presbyterians 
erected a Meeting House just over the 
Stour at Cradley Forge, adjacent to the 
present ‘Waggon and _ Horses’. They 
purchased the land in Pensnett Meadow 
from John Mansell just before his death 
in 1705. He had inherited it in 1661 from 
his father, William Mansell, who had 
acquired it from Margaret Dellabere of 


Gloucestershire (presumably a descendant 
of the early Cradley le Bere family). The 
first minister was the son of a victim of the 
Great Ejection, Rev Josiah Bassett of 
Birmingham.?3 The present Bassett Road 
was named after him and James Scott 
Road took its name from a later minister 
who served from 1789 to 1827. The 
congregation moved to its present site at 
Netherend (Park Lane) Chapel in 1796. Its 
history, and that of other Cradley 
churches, is told in our books on the 
History of Cradley Churches 1700 - 2000. 


....AND SINNERS! - 
CASES OF IMMORAL 
BEHAVIOUR 


Marriage and family life were very 
important to these God-fearing Puritans, 
who endeavoured to lead moral and pure 
lives. But living alongside them were those 


who were less pious. In 1669 the 
Halesowen Churchwardens presented 
Anne Cox of Cradley for fornication 
resulting in the birth of a child by John 
Cooksey the younger of Halesowen. 
Fornication is sexual activity between 
unmarried people. Adultery was the term 
used when one, or both, were married to 
other partners. Richard Covey of Cradley 
was also presented for marrying his uncle’s 
widow. In 1702 Richard Read _ alias 
Covey, was convicted of swearing twenty 
oaths at the Worcester Quarter Sessions.94 
The Halesowen Registers also record the 
burial on 22 March 1684 of ‘an unbaptised 
infant of Rebekkeh Brettles de Cradley 
by Thomas Downing ye reputed father.’ 


A number of Restoration comedies indicate 
that adultery was fashionable in high 
society. It was at this time that the first 
professional actresses appeared. One of 
these was Nell Gwyn, who famously 


became the mistress of King Charles II. The 
residents of Cradley didn’t need to go to 
the theatre to see plays such as ‘The 
Country Wife’, ‘She Would If She Could’, 
or ‘The Wives’ Excuse’ subtitled ‘Cuckolds 
Make Themselves’. They had their own 
drama being played out on their doorsteps! 
On 24 October 1698, on the advice of a 
Justice of the Peace, Richard Forest wrote 
to Zachary Downing and Thomas 
Palmer, the churchwardens of the parish 
church at Halesowen, asking them to 
present Robert Wakeman before the 
church court for his adultery with 
Richard’s wife Joyce Forest. Robert 
Wakeman had already been committed to 
prison twice by the magistrates’ court on 
sexual charges, but he was persisting in his 
practices. Ecclesiastical courts dealt with 
cases of sexual immorality and earned the 
nickname ‘bawdy courts’ because of the 
salacious stories that were heard. The 
penalties imposed were public 
humiliations, such as offenders announcing 
their misdeeds in the market place or 
parading placards detailing their crime, or 
maybe having to kneel at the front of the 


church on a Sunday, listening to a sermon 
denouncing the offence and then reading a 
statement confessing and asking for 
forgiveness. The presentment to the church 
court was as follows: 


‘These are to give you to understand that 
Robert Wakeman of Cradley is a man of a 
wicked and debauched conversation; for 
he liveth in such wickedness as is well 
known to all his neighbours as no man in 
any man’s remembrance ever lived before, 
for in the first place it is most certain that 
he committed lewdness with his own sister 
as did appear by his sisters own 
confession before witness. And it is well 
known that he hath committed lewdness 
with my wife for several years together 
and had children by her. I have taken him 
before Justice Foley several times and his 
worship hath committed twice to jail but 
came forth again upon bail but never did 


answer to his [?]. Whereupon I, making 


my complaint to one of his majesty’s 
justices of the peace of this county his 
worship did advise me to make the court 
acquainted with his abominable practices. 
Whereupon it is my humble desire and 
request unto you both that the said Robert 
may be presented to the end that such an 
order may be taken with him as by the 
court shall be thought convenient desired 
by me. Richard Forest.’ 9° 


Richard alleged that his wife’s adultery 
resulted in the birth of children by Robert. 
This may have included Patience ‘child of 
Joyce Forest of Cradley baptised 1696’ as 
the name of the father is omitted. William 
‘son of Richard and Joyce Forest’ was 
baptised in 1682, Sarah ‘child of Richard 
and Joyce Forrest’ in 1684, ‘Mary child of 
Richard and Joyce Forest de Cradley’ in 
1685 and Richard ‘son of Richard Forest 
by Joyce his wife’ was baptised in 1690. 
The choice of Patience’s name may be 
indicative of Richard’s forbearance. 


Three articles of misbehaviour that were 


presented to the justice read as follows.?© 


‘That the said Robert Wakeman is a person of very ill name, 
fame and behaviour and cohabits with Joyce Forest, wife of 
Richard Forest of Cradley aforesaid, nailer, for which cause 
the said Richard Forest cannot live peaceably at home but 
will be in danger and to be forced from his family and to 
leave his children upon the said township of Cradley. 


That upon the four and twentieth day of this instant of 
October the said Robert Wakeman and Joyce Forest fell upon 
the said Richard Forest and had like to have strangled him. 


That four times last winter the said Joyce Forest boasted that 
Robert Wakeman was in bed with her when her husband hath 
been in his house and the said Wakeman being lately told 
therof he said that he, the said Forest, took it bravely about 
him that while, or words to that effect. 


Signed by Thomas Holmer, John Hill 
junior, Robert Wakeman, Richard 
Forest, William Brooke.’ 


The presentment made in 1699 said. ‘We 
present Robert Wakeman of Cradley by 
the information of Rich Forest for taking 
away detaining and committing adultery 
with the wife of the said Rich Forest and 
which is notoriously known to many of 
the neighbourhood.’ 9” Robert’s reaction 
to this also resulted in him being convicted 


at the Worcester Quarter Sessions early in 
1702 for swearing ten oaths. 


It’s interesting that in this case it was the 
man, rather than the woman, who was 
being castigated and punished. It was 
usual for adulterous women to be judged 
more severely than men. It would appear 
that Richard Forrest still loved his wife, 
despite everything, and was even prepared 
to bring up another man’s children to keep 
her. An area off Park Lane, around Long 
Innage, was known as Cuckoo’s Corner. In 
the 1782 Survey three tenements and some 
land here were described as being at 
Cuckold’s Corner. A cuckold was a man 
with an adulterous wife, and the word is 
connected with the cuckoo bird and the 
alleged habits of the female to change 
mates frequently and to lay her eggs in 
other birds’ nests. It’s possible that the 
name Cuckold’s Corner derived from this 
notorious case and that this was where 
Forest lived. 


EXTRACTS FROM 
ACCOUNT BOOK OF 


LYTTELTONS 98 


Following are some extracts relating to Cradley for the years 
1685 to 1700 from the Account Book of Henry, Charles and 
Thomas Lyttelton, lords of Cradley Manor. The steward during 
this period was Thomas Palmer and he recorded the amounts 
received from Cradley for fines and heriots that were due 
before the lord admitted new proprietors to their property. 
Fines were payable whenever dwellings or land changed hands 
and heriots were payable when someone holding an ancient 
messuage died. These entries are consistent with our other 
sources such as property deeds and wills. 


In 1693 John Hill paid a fine for his 
admittance to Widow Lowbridge’s estate. 
A heriot was paid on the death of Thomas 
Cox ironmonger (1696) by his widow 
Elizabeth for his messuage at Saltbrook. 
Upon Richard Lowbridge’s death in 1696 
the steward availed himself of his power to 
distrain goods by taking a cow from 
Richard’s sister, Sarah Row, until she paid 
the heriot that was due on his messuage. 
John Hill late of Rowley paid an entry 
fine for his admittance to a messuage late 
Richard Lowbridge’s. (1696/7). Another 
heriot was paid on the messuage of 
William Smith by his widow when he 
died. (1697). In 1699 Thomas Toye paid 


to be admitted to a messuage house and 
garden. We also see that Thomas Homer 
died leaving an orphan son, William, 
under the guardianship of Grosvenor 
Dyson. 


Twelve other dwellings are mentioned. 
Eight of these are cottages held by 
Richard Forest, Joseph Prat, Henry 
Downing, Peter Bullock, Samuel Forest, 
George Castleton, Thomas Harding, 
John and Sarah Walker. That of 
Elizabeth Cox had been pulled down. 
Three dwellings are described as houses. 
John Hill surrendered his house at 
Backside to Mrs_ Elizabeth Cooper. 
Another house belonged to Benedict Hill. 
The house of William Dickes and the 
cottage of Henry Downing had an 
adjoining nail shop. Robert Darby’s wife 
built on her land. 

The ‘shops’ refer to work shops, which were used for domestic 
nail-making. 


Only a few land transactions are described 
by a location. Of those that are, one was in 


Nether Woefield; the meadow acquired by 


Zachary Downing was flooded to make a 
mill pool for his recently-erected slitting 
mill at Saltbrook; Brook Furlong was 
conveyed in two parts from Henry Grove 
to William Lea. Four years earlier, in 
1692, Brook Furlong and adjacent arable 
land in Nether Woefield by Ludley Brook 
was surrendered by Henry and Maria 
Grove to Thomas and_e Elizabeth 
Mansell.99 


1ffirty IGS Hill a Fine & Herriot for his admitte 
to ye widow Lowbridg’s estate in Cradley 
fAbd also a Fine & Herriot for a Mortgage on ye 
same estate to William Dugdale Esq. 
Niteenh ber 4 693 for surrender of a house at Back 
in Cradley to Mrs Elizabeth Cooper by John H 
Aptetd ©9John Hill in lieu of an Herriot for his h 
in Cradley surrendered to Elizabeth Cooper 
fiSecd of Thomas Palmer for a cottage & land he 
bought of Richard Forrest in Cradley 
3Rdudeil s6seph Prat by Thos. Palmer a Fine fot 


admittance to a cottage in Cradley 
4 Aewlistf Doth Mansell by Palmer a fine for % A 
of common land in Cradley 
fAnd of William Smith a fine for his admittance 
two acres and half of common land in Cradley 
9 RetdbefrWebtam Dicks a Fine for Richard Witt 
land in Cradley 
& of him a Fine for George Little’s land in Crac 
& of him a Fine for John Burley’s land in Cradl 
& of him a Fine for a House shop & some land 
purchased of Benedict Hill in Cradley 
Recd of Tho. Toye a Fine for 2 acres 2 of land 
Cradley 
Recd of Wm Pike a Fine for 2 acres of land at y 
decease of his mother in Cradley 
of John Hill a Fine for %4 of an acre at ye death 
his father in Cradley 
fAecd of Henry Downing a Fine for a cottage sh 
& garden in Cradley 


Redouf hbaSf Peter Bullock for a Fine for his 
admittance to a Cottage & barn of half an acre of 
land in ye manor of Cradley. 

Tee Qttafbemi @Hine of Samuel Forrest for his 
admittance to a cottage and one acre of land in 
Cradley 

And one more Fine of ye sd. Forrest for 
admittance to 1 acre of common land 

And of Richd. A Fine for admittance to a small 
parcel of common land in Cradley 

& of John Holmer 2 Fines for 2 small parcels of 
common land surrendered to him by John Burley 
& Samuel Forrest of Cradley 

& of George Castleton a Fine for admittance to a 
cottage & close of land late William Forrest’s in 
Cradley 

Retatct 16hH/Wheeler junr. For admittance to 

3 acres of land in Cradley on the death of his 
grandfather John Wheeler 

And of Thomas Harding a Fine for admittance to 
a cottage & garden in Cradley on ye death of his 


Br Harding 

WReddrisy Té@Mer a Fine from Elizabeth Harding fo: 
a cottage & garden 

& of ye widow Cox an Herriot on ye death of her 
husband Tho Cox for a messuage 

& on ye widow Cox a Fine for a cottage & garden 
wh her husband was admitted before his death 
which cottage is now pulled down 

Fe Atofbealheaeby Fisher a Fine for admittance of 
Thos Cox jr. of Elis Cox widow. A messuage & 
lands 

& one more fine for an acre of land surrendered to 
Richd Cox & Thomas Cox his son by ye said 
Elizabeth & being part of ye messuage & lands 
above 

Reb offiibeéalné9¢a Fine for 2 parcells of common 
land to John Hill scythesmith 

& a Fine for Nicholas Booth for a small parcel of 
land100 

& another Fine for ye sd. Booth for certain commot 
lands late John Lambert’s 


REetirahsaiayYRGw by Palmer for a cow seized for 
one Herriot due on ye decease of Rich. Lowbridg 
late of Cradley for a messuage there. 


&Iby Palmer of Mr Jack Downing a Fine for a la 
meadow now turned into ye slitting mill poole ir 
ye sd manor. As was ye land of ye late William 
Homer also an acre of land. 

Aid of Mr Wm. Lea by him. A Fine for parcel of 
land called ye Brook Furlong surrendered to him 
by Henry Grove, & being one moiety of ye whol 
ye other moiety being before to Sr H(enry) L(ytte 
Ritarty loPéléfer of Ed Holt a Fine for land 
mortgaged for 3 years to Palmer 

& of Samuel Forrest a Fine for an acre of comm 
land surrendered by John Souden 

& of ye sd. A Fine for %4 of an acre late Rich Hill 
in sd manor 

éfiMr William Tristram a Fine for 2 acs by ye le 
Richd. Lowbridge 

Kécd by T Palmer a Fine for John & Sarah Walk 
for their admittance to a cottage & garden 
RetéabshT Batrér for a Fine of John Hill late of 
Rowley Regis for his admittance to a messuage 
with all ye lands thereunto belonging was ye late 


Richard Lowbridg’s 

TeeMbbyl Balmer of ye widow Smith for a Herrio 
by compound due upon ye death of her husband 
William Smith for his messuage 

AeA topéirmhEeg/7Mary & Sarah Hill a Fine for the 
Herriot to %4 of an acre 

& of John Bretell for his & his son’s admittance 
one acre. A Fine 

& recd by him a Fine of Mr Grovenor Dison for 
the admittance of Mr. Wm. Holmer orphan to a! 
the copie lands of Tho his father deceased to be - 
at next greate Leet or sooner if he purchased a C 
The lands being reputed in all Act. 8 acres 
ReddrhnaBalhe7 fé& admittance of Robt. Derby’s 
wife to an acre & % of land now built on 

avéDeé ofrPhbméHAGe rest of his Fine for land 
surrendered to him by Ed. Holt as by page 10th. 
1696 which is for ye absolute surrender in full 
Hiédhbeeti6sOJohn Toye. A Fine for an innage of 
land in Nether Wofield in Crady. 

admittance to a messuage, house & garden in Cr 


A ¥ihésof Thos Toye for a close or innage of land 
in Nether Wofield 


LAND TAX 
ASSESSMENT 


Land tax was first introduced in 1692.The land tax assessment 
of Cradley in 1699 was 818 acres rated at £0.0619 an acre. In 
the Kidderminster Division of the Halfshire 


Hundred it was ranked 3% after 
Stourbridge and Kidderminster, but above 
Pedmore and Oldswinford.!01 


LAND IN 1782 SURVEY 
NAMED AFTER 177th 
CENTURY FAMILIES 

The movement to enclosing commonly- 
held fields and meadows and pastures into 
private ownership quickened in pace in 
Cradley and elsewhere. In the 18th century 
acts were passed to legislate for this, 
including an Enclosure Act for Cradley. A 
survey was made in 1782 of all the parcels 


of land, with their sizes, uses, owners and 


occupiers. Unfortunately, the map hasn’t 
survived, but we have produced our own 
re-constructed map, using the detailed 
information given and aided by other later 
maps. The numbered survey describes 
parcels of ground that took their names 
from families mentioned in the scope of 
this book as can be seen in the list below. 
Banner’s Piece (161 and 167). Located 
near Banner’s Lane and named after John 
and Thomas Banner. 

Bloomer’s Innage (204). Located at Colman 
Hill and named after Robert Bloomer. 
Bridgewater’s Piece (165). Located 
between Banner’s Lane and the Stour 
named after William Bridgewater. 
Bullock’s Innage (279). Located in Nether 


Woefield near Lutley Gutter and named 
after Peter Bullock. 


Burley’s Close (129). Located at High Town 
and named after John Burley. 
Butler’s Close (134). Located at High Town 
and named after John Butler. 


Darby’s Hill (105). Located by Cradley Forge 


and named after Thomas Darby. 
Dick’s Inhedge (296) and Dick’s Piece (366). Located at Two 
Gates and named after 


William Dicks/Dix. 


Downing’s Inhedge (345). Located in 
Nether Woefield and named after Henry/ 
Zachary Downing. 

Forrest Meadow (407). Located at Colley 
Gate and named after the Forest family. 
Grove’s Field (283-7 and 290-293). 
Located in Nether Woefield near Lutley 
Gutter and named after Henry Grove. 
Hunt’s Innage (297). Located in Nether 
Woefield towards Foxcote and named after 
Henry Hunt. 

Paston’s Innage (184). Located in Colman 
Hill and named after Nicholas Paston. 
Pearsall’s Piece (288). Located in Nether 
Woefield near Lutley Gutter and named 
after the Pearsall family of Hawne. 


Pitt’s Close (414). Located at Colley Gate 
and named after Oliver Pitt. 


Read’s Close (410). Located at Coley Gate 
and named after Richard Reade alias 


Covey. 

Skelding’s Close (413). Located at Colley 
Gate and named after Edward Skelding. 
Smart’s Meadow (114). Located in Lyde 
Green near to the Pound and named after 
Gray Smart. 

Tibbot’s Close (119). Located opposite 
Smart’s in Lyde Green and named after 
Thomas Tibbots. 

Cox’s Innage appears on the 1843 Tithe 
Map (597) and takes its name from the 
Cox family. 


Lombard’s Bank is mentioned in a deed 
relating to Cradley Church and derives 
from John Lombards/Lambert. 

Toy’s Lane takes its name from the Toye 
family that appeared in Cradley at the end 
of the century. 


LANES 


It was not until 1765 that the Turnpike Road from 
Stourbridge, through the Hayes and Colley Gate, to Halesowen 
was constructed. But there were 17 narrow lanes that had, for 
centuries, formed the basis of the network of movement 
within the manor, although their names might have changed. 
They are still being walked today and as we do so it’s good to 
take time to think about our predecessors in this community in 
whose steps we are treading. Foxcote Lane, Oldnall Lane, 
Toy’s Lane, Shelton Lane, Banner’s Lane, Furlong Lane, 
Butcher’s Lane, Mapletree Lane, Chapel House Lane, Colley 


(Gate) Lane, Barrack Lane, Park Lane/Tanhouse Lane, 
Netherend Lane, Lyde Green (Lane) and Mogul Lane (this was 
an extension of Bower Lane before being named after the 
Great Mogul Public House) are all a reminder of Cradley’s 
rural past. 


FINALE 


This is the story of a small, ancient manor that, by 1700, had 
developed from an agricultural community into one which had 
manufacturing interests. The transition came about because of 
the underlying geology, which allowed for the exploitation of 
available iron, limestone and coal, and because of the presence 
of the River Stour, with its tributaries, which provided water 
power to work the industrial mills and forges that developed 
along its banks. 


In the absence of a lord living in the manor, a social hierarchy 
developed that was at first based upon landholdings. Those 
who occupied the ancient farms, with a traditional half-virgate 
made up of strips in the common fields, held the important 
manorial offices and acted as jurors at the Manor Court. They 
were the most respected members of the community. Tenants 
who were keen to take advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the mineral resources ensured that early iron-working took 
off and they became prosperous. Nail making, followed by 
scythe grinding, created wealth and attracted new people into 
the manor to find work. In a similar way that we see Asian 
families co-operating as a single economic unit in our society 
today, so, too, the early families of Cradley worked together 
and increased their possibilities by advantageous 
intermarriage. 


In feudal Cradley, land was cultivated in 
traditional ways for the support of one 
family and rarely changed hands into a 
completely new occupancy. But by the 


17th century land and property had 
become a commodity, as those who could 
afford it sought to buy as an investment. 
Unlike their early predecessors, who 
practised subsistence farming, farmers 
began producing ‘secondary products’ that 
could be sold on with added value. Milk 
was made into cheese, barley into beer, 
wool was spun into cloth and flax into 
linen. In addition, they made nails in small 
domestic workshops, so that a _ dual 
economy developed. These workshops 
were the means by which industry took 
hold and they survived on into more 
recent times, for nail and chain making, 
because they were popular with those who 
worked in them. We can understand why 
this should be, as ‘outwork’ offered a 
freedom that wasn’t subject to a discipline 


set 


by someone else. However, it eventually led to exploitation by 
middlemen and dismally low wages. 


Capitalism in Cradley began when people started to employ 


others to make goods which could be sold on for a profit. 
Sometimes this was done in people’s own homes as they 
engaged in the cottage industries of making nails and spinning 
cloth. Sometimes people went to work at premises which were 
owned by people with capital, such as Cradley Forge. In return 
for their labour, landless workers received a wage and so the 
‘working class’ came into being. As England is regarded as the 
place where capitalism originated, we can say that this area 
was amongst the first capitalist communities in the world! 


The absence of a parish church encouraged religious dissent 
and more radial beliefs, such as equality for women, including 
them receiving education. Puritans believed that hard work 
produced strong moral character - ‘The devil finds work for 
idle hands to do!’ Consequently, although this was a 
traditional society, there was ample opportunity for ‘upward 
mobility’ and many residents did very well for themselves and 
their families. The difference in wealth between members of 
the community grew larger as those who were living by 
production and trade became richer. 


By 1700 the progress of industry was 
gradually changing the appearance of 
Cradley and the occupations of those living 
in the manor. But this was a long, drawn- 
out process that didn’t really begin to 
speed up until the 19th century. As yet the 
manor still retained its rural character and 
its common fields. People were not 
divorced from the soil. The mills on the 
Stour had not yet become redundant as 


steam power took over from water power. 


This then is a story of a community of ordinary English people 
living their lives in the years before 1700. History is not just 
about important events and the concerns of a minority at the 
upper end of society, of monarchs and politicians and wars. 
Life goes on in small communities such as Cradley and their 
tales need to be told. 
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TIME LINE OF 
SIGNIFICANT 
DOCUMENTED 
EVENTS 


ANGLO-SAXONSettlers made a communal 


effort to clear ground for growing 
arable crops of corn and barley to make bread 
and ale in large 
open fields called Over Feld, Nether Feld, Commol Feld and 
Beare Feld. 
Gave place names Cradley, Deon’s Bank, Hayes, 
Holloway, 


TheMeers,Foxcote, Holdenhale, 


Chilton, Hanmore,Lyde 


Green, Slade, Nether end. 
Western boundary confirmed in Oldswinford 


Charter c952. 

Linguistic features retained in present dialect. 
Saxon war lord, Wigar, received 40 shillings a 
year in rents 

from residents of Cradley. 


1066 NORMANNormanBaronAnsculf was 
grantedCradleyandother 


INVASIONmanors. He built a wooden castle 


at Dudley on a large ‘motte’ 
which stood out in the landscape as a sign of his 
authority over 
the area. 
French words were introduced into our 
language. 


1086 DOMESDAYWilliam fitz Ansculf lord 
of Cradley, with his son-in-law Fulke 


SURWBYanel holding it under him, receiving rent 


year from tenants. 


4 farmers (possibly at Oldnall, Homer Hill, 
crofters, all of whom had to swear an oath o 
lord before receiving their tenancies for - 
Population around 75 people owning 7 com1 


teams of oxen. 


117 First record of Cradeleya Mill Rowley. 


121 Reginald the miller arrested on suspicion of « 
William the miller. 

1218Founding of Halesowen Abbey with a smal 
Premonstratensian canons. Local residents w 
tithes of their agricultural produce to suppor 

127 2hilton (Shelton) mentioned in Hales Court | 

127 3Survey of Cradley in IPM of Roger de Somer: 
Value £8 6s 0°4d in rents and services a yeat 
Lord had created a Deer Park of around 30 a 
rabbit warren. 
18 serfs had equal landholdings made up of : 
the common fields. 
Roger the miller at the manorial corn mill si 
Abbot of Halesowen had acquired Cradley/R 
paid lord of Cradley 12d and one pound of v 
privilege of diverting water from the Stour t 

127 4Netherend mentioned in Hales Court Roll. 

127 5Lay Subsidy Roll lists names of 22 freeholde: 
their movable goods. Surnames have begun 
of Holdenhale (Oldnall), Hanmore (Homer EF 
Spring, in addition to Chilton and Netherend 


IM9vey of Cradley in IPM of Roger de Somerie II m 
villeins, in addition to freeholders, indicating a tot: 
of around 200 people. 

Value £8 2s 114d in rents and services. 
Moated manor house and chapel had been erected 
of present Tanhouse/Chapel House Lane.) 

THA@inas, son of Juliana, shed the blood of Osbert tl 
the swing-gate, Oldnall. He became an outlaw to e: 

TRi@OHf families who made money through making 
smelting iron ore to produce blooms of iron from v 
were cut and then sold on. Orme at Belle Vale, Le ] 
atte Luyde and Reynolds near Lodge Forge. 

IBBSey of Cradley in IPM of John de Somerie show 
value of the manor in a period of national recessio: 
harvests and animal disease - £7 8s 674d. 

1i387Subsidy Roll lists names only 8 people liable tc 
because of recession. First mention of Mauncel/Ma 

13@ah of John Orme recorded. 

WSA2rum Inquisitiones Cradley’s tax contribution to 
100 Years War with France. 

148k Death comes to Halesowen causing the deat 


40% of adult males. Tenants were in a stronger po 
bargain and improved their conditions. 

184M Weler of Oldenhale granted lands to chaplain 
Hexstone of Halesowen Abbey. Jug handles from tl 
have been found at Oldnall. 

cd8&frey of Chilton granted his manumission from 
Abbot of Hales. 

TAtGAp Osborne of Jack Orme’s Tenement, chapmar 
London ironmonger. 

1498-6AGfadley, Lancastrian James Butler, behea 

WARS OR ROSESnor granted to Yorkist Queen EF 
Woodville. She used the income from it to found a 
chapel dedicated to St Erasmus in Westminster AbI 
Cradley was restored to Thomas Butler. 

Value of manor to lord - £8 Os 3'4d. 

LAB Orme’s Tenement sold to William Wall for £1! 
The Wall family operated bloomsmithies here and - 
Forge, where they made nails, in addition to farmi: 
TW@liam de Oldehale surrendered Oldnall lands to ' 
Margaret Darby. 
tsp Lydyat held another messuage at Oldnall. 


First mention of Forest family. 

1#@4adley tenants granted the right to pasture cattl 
Pensnett Chase. 

15628iford Lane mentioned in Court Roll. 

Deaths of John Adynbroke and William Smyth recc 
THid@nas Parkes given 99 years lease of a messuage 
Philip Green when he committed an act of felony. 


First of existing rolls of Cradley Manor Court 
1642, which record details of all tenancies a1 
of common farming regulations, regulation o 
minor misdemeanours within the manor. 
31-year lease of Cradley Park to John Forres 
was attached to Halesowen Abbey. 

Muster Roll listing 33 men between 16 < 
weapons/armour available in the event of an 
designated bill men and 4 as archers. 15 pec 
25 had goods totalling £107. 

Earliest surviving Cradley will, William D 
Witnessed by John Forrest and another pries 
Abbey, where William was buried. 

John Addenbroke was operating Cradley Mil 
Lay Subsidy Roll lists 30 taxpayers. 

Lay Subsidy Roll lists 35 taxpayers, suggestir 
around 200 people. 16 landless labourers wit 
year were brought into taxation. 

William Darby, nephew of William Darby of 
at Chilton. The family continued as millers h 
Death of John Forrest chaplain. 


Weysheforde/Washford Lane mentioned in a 
of sheep wash on Stour.) 

Briche Lane mentioned in Court Roll. 

Valor Ecclesiasticus shows Abbot of Halesowe 
16s 4d rent for Cradley Mill and 15d a year t 
Manor for privilege of diverting water from 
received 40 shillings in rents from Cradley (f 
mill and Cradley Park which lease had bee 
death of John Forrest.) 

Dissolution of Halesowen Abbey. People fron 
to transport items to St John’s Church Halesc 
Halmore’s Lane mentioned in Court Roll. Th: 
known as Lyde Green Lane. 

Park Lane mentioned in Court Roll. 

William Wall had taken over Cradley/Rowle} 
Addenbroke and moved operations to Cradle 
Halmore’s had bloomsmithy (at Follymore). 
Skelding’s wool/fulling mill at Saltbrook 1 
process of having to tread cloth at the ‘walks 
Colway Yeat (Colley Gate) mentioned in Cou: 
Requirement that all ale sellers be licensed. A 


operating a cottage industry of brewing. 
Earliest Cradley inventory of house conter 
widow. 

First will in Cradley not to be witnessed by p: 
that Protestantism was taking over from Catl 
John Lyttelton of Frankley purchased former 
Cradley Park. 


1564hn Lyttelton purchased rest of manor of 
Cradley and became 
lord. 

1560svement towards private enclosure of 
common lands, which 
accelerated until Cradley Enclosure in 
1782. 

156%illiam Mansell fled as outlaw after killing 
Juliana Jurden. 

15Mention of Two Lanes End and Valymore/ 
Follymore. 

15¥Bimfrey Meyer/More was operating a 
bloomsmithy on site of 
former fulling mill at Saltbrook. 

15¥ést record of a Cradley scythesmith, 
Robert Mansell, with a 
smithy at Lyde Croft (died 1579). 

158@te on Yew Tree Farm building in Furlong 
Lane, demolished 
1961. 

158@ath of William Wall. He had added a 


second corn mill to 
Cradley Mill and this was operated by 
guardians of William’s 
children until they came of age in 1599. 
His bloomsmithy at Jack Orme’s Tenement 
became a blade mill 
where scythes were ground by Robert 
Mansell, before being 
inherited by Mansell’s daughter, Elizabeth 
Paston. 
158€ention of Two Gates. 
159M of John Lyttelton shows that he 
held 2 messuages in 
Cradley, with 460 acres of land. 
1594:nor Court ordered that a cuckstole 
be erected to punish 
scolds. 
159M of profligate Gilbert Lyttelton has 
no mention of the 
messuages held by his father. One was 
probably the old manor 


house which had been allowed to fall into 
decay along with the 
adjacent chapel. 
16@htholic John Lyttelton condemned to 
death for treason 
following his involvement in the Essex 
Rebellion that plotted to 
overthrow Queen Elizabeth. His lands were 
confiscated but his 
wife, Meriel, begged to have them restored 
claiming that she 
had brought her children up as Protestants. 
1608y Subsidy Roll with 15 of richest tenants 
named. 
1606y Subsidy Roll with 13 of richest tenants 
named. 
1606at68Av Lyttelton Chancery Court Case 
against Meriel and 
Thomas Lyttelton concerning complaints of 
tenants regarding 
increase in rent, due to inflation. Court 


eventually adjudicated 
in favour of Lyttelton. 

16Mention of Colway/Colley Lane in Court 
Roll. 

c16nhdll blast furnace and forge at Cradley 
Forge. Introduction of 
blast furnaces led to a rise in 
ironworks and decline of 
bloomeries. 

16F@ancis Wheeler was making scythes at 
Saltbrook. As nail- 
making became less complex those who 
were more technical 
turned to making scythes and the number 
of scythesmiths in 
Cradley increased. 

16Pastons surrendered Jack Orme’s 
Tenement to scythesmith 
William Westwood. He also held a blade 
mill at Washford 
later. 


160@Inall Houses and estate surrendered to 
absentee landlord 
Thomas Jurden gent of London. 
1@i@epayers unsuccessfully petitioned 
county magistrates to 
lessen the burden of providing local 
poor relief. Measures 
began to be taken to remove poor people 
from the manor. 
164+tificial leat created from New Pool to 
provide extra water 
resources at Cradley Forge. 
1d4@d Dudley was managing Cradley Forge 
Ironworks, which 
employed labourers. He was granted a 
patent for the innovatory 
process of making bar iron with coal rather 
than charcoal. This 
was later perfected by Abraham Darby at 
Coalbrookedale, and 


was an important contribution to the 


Industrial Revolution. 
Wall’s corn mills leased out to John Hedger. 
162frkat May Day Flood caused Dud to move 
to Himley and 
Hesco Bridge. 
14@2%cord in Court Roll that Cradley did not 
have a pillory, but 
had village stocks (near present Blue Ball 
Lane). 
1d&@oduction of slitting mills into this area 
led to the growth of 
the domestic industry of people hammering 
nails from prepared 
rods in a smithy attached to their house. 
Rise of ironmongers who provided 
outworkers with iron rods to 
make into nails. They became the wealthiest 
members of the 
community, along with scythesmiths. 
Growth in house-building, especially 
small cottages with 


attached smithies, as workers were brought 
into the community 
by people who employed them to make 
nails and grind scythes. 
Extensions were built on to existing 
houses to make them 
larger. 
cli4Acis Hill took over tenancy at Oldnall. 
Chamber pot rims, 
clay pipes etc. have been found here from 
this time. 
1642er6eD 0f great disruption due to Civil 
War, causing cessation 
CIVIC AWA Rolls and Church Registers. Rents 
not collected. 
Cradley residents required to pay levies to 
support Royalist and 
Parliamentary troops, but also benefited 
from supplying 
armaments. 


Cradley Forge Ironworks under Richard 


Foley supplied 

Royalist army with iron ordnance, cannon 
balls, pike heads, 
nails etc. During the Protectorate the works 
supplied the navy, 
engaged in fighting Anglo-Dutch War, with 
cannon and mortar 
pieces. 
Blade mills making scythes diverted to 
supplying swords. 

1684muel Westwood scythesmith died in 
Barnstaple. 

144Zlmer’s bloomsmithy at Follymore had 
become a blade mill. 

143@mer, Jesson, Bloomer and Lowbridge 
were ironmongers at 
Jack Orme’s Tenement. The shortage of 
coin in circulation 
meant that business dealings were 
conducted on credit terms. 
As a result, they often had cash-flow 


problems. 

145 ognising the importance of education, 
these men were the 
first Trustees of Halesowen Free School, 
which later became a 
Grammar School. 


1658all’s/Hedger’s Mills held by Henry 
Haden. 
16@dnall House, with 5 hearths, well and 
lands, shared between 
William Lowe of Foxcote and Francis Hill. 
16@2omas Foley renewed lease for Cradley 
Ironworks from Lord 
Ward of Dudley. This was one of the most 
profitable of all the 
Stour Ironworks. 
Passing of national Settlement Laws 
which restricted the 
movement of people to safeguard 
ratepayers from paying poor 
relief to outsiders in need. Records of 
removals from Cradley. 
Some people left money for the poor in 
their wills. 
16616 I'ax Returns indicate a population 
of around 435. The 
steady increase was due to people moving 


into the manor to 
take advantage of work opportunities 
offered by the iron 
industry. 
6 people had 5-7 domestic hearths, 
indicating houses of more 
than 7 rooms. They included Bloomer’s M 
House at Colman 
Hill, Mansells at Netherend, Holmer’s 
on Homer Hill, 
Wheeler’s who was manager at Cradley 
Forge and Jesson’s. 

16G411G8Aed by growing numbers of 
Dissenters from the Church 
of England, the ‘Cavalier’ Parliament 
passed legislation 
discouraging the spread of 
Nonconformity. The Conventicle 
Act banned religious meetings of more 
than 5 people that 
weren’t under the auspices of the 


Anglican Church. Many 
Cradley people were affected by this 
for 25 years until a 
Toleration Act was passed, because there 
was a strong Puritan 
ethos here. William Darby was a 
Quaker; others attended 
Messiah Baptist Chapel at Netherton 
founded 1654; Thomas 
Tibbots and Richard Sitch were 
presented for holding 
conventicles at their houses. 

166%Mnall estate conveyed to Thomas Foley of 
Great Witley. The 
rents from this provided an income for 
Oldswinford Hospital 
School which he had founded to provide 
education for 60 poor 
boys. The land is still owned by Feofees of 
the school. 

1682te on extension to Park House, 


demolished c 1973. 

168@ath of ironmonger William Jesson 
with assets, excluding 
land and property, of £1574 6s 2d. 

168¥te on Mansion House in Blue Ball Lane, 
demolished 1931. 

1688ck Orme’s Tenement assigned to John 
Hill of Clent 
scythesmith for £841. He and Anne lived at 
Colman Hill with 6 
apprentices. John died in 1704 when his 
goods were appraised 
at £704, which included scythes in 
workshop worth £450. 
9-years-old Samuel Butler admitted to 
Oldwsinford Hospital 
School. 

168%rth of William Caslon, whose early years 
were spent here 
before he went on to become England’s 


most pre-eminent 


typefounder, whose font is still used. 
Wall’s/Hedger’s three mills sold by 


Thomas and Elizabeth 


Hadley (nee Haden) to William Lea of The 
Grange Halesowen for £306. Operated by John 
Hedger. 


16@&dley Forge Ironworks taken over by 
John and Zachary 
Downing of Halesowen for £82 a year 
rent 
1694 Lord Ward gave permission for the 
Downings to set up a 
slitting/rod mill at Saltbrook. They acquired 
Meyer’s Farm and 
Holmer’s blade mill with land, which was 
covered by water to 
make a pool for the mill. 
The Holmers also held a shallow coal pit at 
Netherend, worked 
by a horse Gin. This later developed into 
Netherend Colliery. 
1696hn Hill scythesmith of Oldnall married 
Elizabeth Waldron 
They occupied part of Oldnall House in 
Oldswinford with their 
6 children. Rent was £38 10s Od. The part 
of the house in 


Cradley, which was falling into dilapidation, 
was occupied by 
William Parkes nailer for a rent of £14 3s 
Od. 
16D6Bath of Thomas Cox, ironmonger at 
Saltbrook. 
1GG8ert Wakeman presented to church court 
for his repeated 
adultery with Joyce Forest, wife of Richard. 
It could be that 
Forest lived at the place which came to 
be known as 
Cuckhold’s/Cuckoo’s Corner. 
1699 A comprehensive survey of all 98 
Cradley landowners was 
made, with the amount they were required 
to pay for poor rate. 
75% had holdings of less than 12 acres and 
4% had over 50 
acres — a big change since medieval times 
when all holdings 


were the same. 
Lat&tiROee of women reading and writing, 
making inventories, 
possessing books etc. 
Many women were engaged in the 
domestic industry of 
spinning wool, flax and hemp on wheels in 
an upper room 
called a solar. They sold the finished 
cloth on to clothiers. 
H0@ie of Henry Hunt at Homer Hill was 
registered as a 
worshipping place for Dissenters. 
170M gregation of Presbyterians erected a 
Meeting House at 
Cradley Forge, purchasing land from 
John Mansell. 


Other 
publications in 
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1782 Survey: A Survey of Cradley and the Enclosi 
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Court Rolls: A Study and translation of Cradley Court Rolls 


Past Daet558 
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Victory in Europe: Cradley in 1945 


Cradley Baptist Trust Deeds 1778 — 1863: A study and 
translation of the property deeds relating to Cradley Baptist 
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A Mirror to the Flock: A Transcription of the Notebooks of Rev 
James Hesselgrave Thompson 


N®5@book One: 
N®68book Two: 


Tithe Map and Schedules: A study and transcription of Cradley 
Tithe Map & Apportionment 1843 


Cradley Mills on the Stour (Revised 
November 2009) The Cradley Heath 
Women Chain-makers’ Strike of 1910 
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Cradley 
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